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SPIKITUALISM: 

ITS NATURE AND MISSION. 



BY 8. B. BRITTAN. 



"The Spirit givelh life.**— Paul. 

A SUPERFICIAL system of philosophy will always be material in 
its nature, since it regards only the outward forms and visible 
phenomena of the Universe^ while a profomid philosophy will 
necessarily be spiritual, because it seeks the mysterious depths of 
existence, and aims to discover those hidden laws and spiritual 
forces on which all physical developments depend. The deepest 
philosophy will, therefore, be the most religious, if not in the pop- 
ular apprehension, at least in a rational and true sense. If " the 
undevout Astronomer is mad," it would seem that all our investi- 
gations into Nature should serve but to deepen the reverence of 
the truly rational mind. Those who look at Nature from with- 
out — who question her oracles from the world's remote position — 
never hear the responses from her inmost shrine. They know as 
little of her divine utterances as the traveler, in a strange land, 
may know of the forms of worship peculiar to the country he is 
in, while he only gazes from a distance at the walls of its temples. 
We must enter the divine precincts — hreathe the spiritual atmos- 
phere — and bow at the altars from which the incense of perpetual 
worship ascends. Standing within the veil, we discover that the 
illuminated seers, and the inspired poets and prophets of all ages, 
in their sublimest moods, have but echoed the voices of Nature, 
or spoken the words of God, from out the inner courts of his 
Sanctuary. 

The motto at the head of this article involves the consideration, 
that the vital principle in all things is Spiritual. In every object 
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we traco the presenco of a power, greater than all material things, 
afi the actuating principle is Eopenur to the gross forms it governs. 
The comparative immobility of matter, in its inferior comliinatioos, 
is incompatible with the existence of the superior forms and fimc- 
tions of organized being. The suBccptibility of matter to motion, 
must be increased, by the attenuation of the plijsieal elements, in 
urder to develop those changes and combinations, among the ulti- 
mate particles which are indispensable to oi^anic formation. It is 
evident that, among the more ethereal conditions which matter 
assumes, the atomic relations are constantly changing ; and a& we 
traverse the great spiral of ascending life, the forms in each suc- 
ceeding gradatii>n become more curious and beautiful, and their 
functions the more mysterioiis and divine. Enthroned above the 
dead elements in an unparticled essence, is the spiritnal power 
from which their vitality is derived. The meanest form in Nature 
— the feeblest thing in which the living principle is enshrined 
and revealed — receives the quickening energy from the infinite 
Sensorium. From Nature's great heart the vital currents flow out 
through all the arteries of Being. All life is the action of Mind 
uu Matter ; it is the revelation of a spiritual presence — of God'a 
presence ! If we ascend to those sublime higbta, where thought 
folds her weaiy pinions, and aspiration seeks repose ; or, if we 
descend into the mysterious and fathomless abyss — to the vast 
profound, where the shadows of nonenti^ veil the germs of exis- 
tence — in everyplace, and in all natures, is God revealed. In tha 
endless cycles of material and spiritual development — from the 
deep Center to the undiscovered circonifcrence of being — His 
thoughts are written ; and from all spheres accessible by men or 
angels, it is revealed that, " the Spirit giveth life," 

Here we may announce, as the subject of this disquisition, The 
Natl'BE and Mission of SpiBiruALiaM. 

It must bo sufficiently obvious, that the religious faith and 
scientific philosophy of the world have been sadly at variance. 
It is impossible to disguise the fact, that many of the most exalted 
minds have, on this account, been driven away from the great 
troths which most intimately cmcern the peace of the soul, — 
This has resulted in a great degiee, from the materialistic attri- 
butes and tendencies of modern Thcolugv, which have been mis- 
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takeo, even l»y men of great epiritiml powers, for the divine real- 
ities of Christ's religion. This theology, as it appears to ita, dtjea 
virtually divorce the indwelling Divinity of the ITniverse from its 
untward form ; it severs all direct connection between the Creator 
and the spirits he ha^ made ; it closes up the avenues of Bpiritnal 
gensation, and, by its cold formalism and materiality wonld ossify 
the very souls __of men, so that the Divine enei^ and the thoughts 
of angelic beings might no more flow into the human mind. What- 
ever is inexplicable by the known laws of physical nature, thia 
theology is disposed to regard as supernatural ; it limits all inspi- 
ration to the writers of a single Book, teaching that the day of 
revelation and miracle is past, and that man may no longer receive 
divine communications. The baptism of this theology in the 
name of Jesus, did not divest it of its outward corruptions, or 
cleanse it from its inherent gitissness and materialism. The crea- 
ture wan about to enwrap himself in the dark folds of a cheerless 
and painful skepticism. The scholastic theology did not satisfy 
the rational faenltics. Accordingly, Man sought for the evidence 
of his immortality in the nature of things, but being unable to 
perceive interior principles , or to trace the connection between 
material and spiritual existences, the sweet hope of immortal life 
was ready to expire in the soul. He paused in his investigations, 
lest he should discover the fallacy of all hU cherished hopes. He 
songht to retire to the dim obscurity, in which he had slunibered 
BO long; but deep, and thrilling utterances came from the invisible 
riepths, and the unresting spirit was moved by a mysterioue and 
nnknown power. 

TotheoUl. arbitrary Formalism we opposea divine Philosophy, 
which regards spirit as the Origin and End of all things — the cause 
of all external forms, and the source of all visible phenomena. It 
teatrhes that Deity pervades and governs, by established laws, the 
Universe of material and spiritual existence ; that all tnith is nat- 
ural, and adapted to the rational faculties ; that God is enshrined 
in the human soul ; and, moreover, that all men, as they become 
God-like in spirit and life, are rendered snseeptible to divine 
impressions, and may derive instruction from a higher sphere of 
intelligence. The spiritual idea will be found to comprehend the 
reaulU of our faith and philosophy. From this point of obsorva- 




tion we perceive tliat, by an almost infinite series of impercepti- 
bie gradations, tke material elements are eublimated to ethereality, 
and oegauic euBtence becomeB individualized and immortal. The 
relations of the visible and invisible worlds are here discoverable. 
Existence is seen to be one mibroken chain, beginning in Deity 
and ending in the lowest forms of matter ; while faith and Gcience, 
tor the first time, meet and harmonize in one grand system of 
univei-sal troth. In tho light of these views, we discover that the 
limits of Nature are not to be determined by the capacity of the 
BenacB and the understanding to pereeive and comprehend them. 
Nature, if not absolutely illimitable, extends immeasurably beyond 
the limits of all human observation. The essential principles of 
Eerelation have been presumed to be at war with Nature, only 
because our investigations of the latter have been restricted to 
tho cireumscribed sphere of visible existence. The external 
world contains many grand and beautiful revelations of power 
and wisdom, but as we leave the mere smface of being and descend 
into the great deep from which the elements of all life and thought 
are evolved, we feel a still stronger conviction tliat God is in all 
tilings, and that 

" Order is Heavec'a firsi law." 

We are not discussing the doubtfid merits of a mere human 
invention ; not for some idle fimcy or strange hallucination do we 
demand a seriona and candid examination. It is a system of uni- 
versal philosophy for which wo ask a careful hearing and an hon- 
est judgment. This philosophy opens to man spheres of thought 
in which the free spirit may revel forever; surpassing all our for- 
mer conceptions in the divinity of its principles, the comprehen- 
siveness of its details, and the spirituality and unspeakable gran- 
deur of its objects and results. It is the light of the Spiritual World 
which now shines out through Nature's material vestmenta. Nei- 
ther the discovery nor the application of its principles should, as 
it appears to us, be passed to the credit of any individual man. 
It is HuMAtnry'a best thought in the great day of its KesuiTcc- 
tion. From England, France and Germany, as well as other ad- 
vanced portions of tke earth, the light is seen to radiate. The 
Heavens, so long veiled in gloom, are beginuingto be illuminated 
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with divine coniacations, as tliougli the Sliekinali was about to be 
revealed anew in one vaet lialo encircling the nations. 

It may be proper to observe, in tbis connection, that the out- 
ward circnmBtaneea and events which constitute the chief elements 
of human history eufficiently indicate the inward nature and con- 
trolling ideas of men. The great purpose of life, and the general 
pursuits in which one ie moat actively employed, will be found Vi 
bear his own image, Eveiy day opens a new chapter for the 
world's observation, in which the individual man writes his his- 
tory in living and immortal charactere. A man's life is himself. 
Employ an artist to represent the Virgin, and whether be will 
paint the Madonna or the Venus, will depend on the measure of 
his own spiritual growth. His Idea will be incarnated in a volup- 
tnous or in a spiritual form, in proportion aa the sense or the soul 
has the preiionderance. The sensualist — though gifted with the 
spirit of poesy and endowed with a masterly eloquence— if lie were 
required to describe Heaven, would portray the paradise of the 
Arabian Prophet, peopled witii those forms of physical grace and 
loveliness wliicb ravish the senses while they enthrall the soul. 
The highest heaven of a refined sensualist would correspond to 
the Turkish seraglio, rather than the ethereal abodes of angelic 
life. Thus doea every man embody himself in his works, and 
especially do we find in his religious life the autobiography of his 
inward being. It indicates the specific degree of development to 
which he has attained. If his religion be material, it is because 
his nature is so. While the higher faculties of the soul are slum- 
bering in erabr3'0, the religious principle very naturally clothes 
itself with material vestments, and the objects of its adoration 
arc those forma whicli address themselves to the outward senses. 
In a state of savagiam, men worship some visible object. Thus 
the sun, moon, and stars, the elements, and oven beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles and plants, have been invested with a sacred importance, and 
with those attributes which command the reverence of the benight- 
ed human spirit. 

If wo apply this principle to Christ — and to his religion, as 
taught and practically illustrated by himself — it will be found to 
warrant the loftiest ideal of his spirituality. His religion was the 
farthest possible remove from a mere ritualism. Notwithstanding 
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the old Pharisees were constantly citing the anthority of Moees | 
and the Prophets, Christ oflFered no written creed or deified boolcB, 
to which an unreasoning conformity was denmnded. Not one of 
the early Apostles reqnired Bnbscription to any sharjily defined 
standard of opinion, either as the condition of present fellowship 
or of future salvation. It waa manifestly no part of their mission 
thna to tempt the weak and tlie unworthy. Christianity never 
contemplated a oneness of ojiinion, it aimed at a more glorious con- 
summation — " THE DNrrY OF THE Sfirit." In this view of the 
subject, we have no occasion to nndervalne its beautiful precepts, 
or to neglect the proper and obvious distinction between its spirit- 
ual realities and the materialism of popular theology. 

"While mortals would have honored Christ as the world delights 
to honor its own, he would accept no earthly jnrisdiction, but 
sought the humblest place, saying, — " My kingdom is not of this 
world." And yet that kingdom was not far removed. No fetb- 
omless gulf separated his throne from the sphere of man's present 
existence. He fixed the seat of his empire, and signified the spir- 
itual nature of hie government, when he said, — "The kingdom of 
God is with yon." Christianity — not, indeed, as it is defined in 
the theological systems of the world, but the Clmstianity of Christ 

— the religion of that divinely Ijeantifnl life — was a SpiRnrALiSM. 
It had no visible material object of woi-ship; it retjnired the 
observance of no costly rites and cejemonies ; no gilded altars and 
fashionable temples — reared by the sweat and blofKl of the poor 

— were consecratcdto its service. Christ announced the existence 
of one God — an all-pervading spiritual presence. The Heaven he 
disclosed — the Heaven reflected from the calm depths of his own 
bcantiful spirit — waa Hakuony. With him, the Universe was the 
temple of that Being whose appropriate worship — the pure offer- 
ing of the grateful soul — was alike acceptable in all places. The 
worshiper was no more required to climb the Sacred Mount to 
be heard of God ; the i>oor pilgrim, on his way to some distant 
shrine, hallowed by the worship of ages, might pause and seek 
repose, conscious of the Divine presence and protection. The 
Father of all spirits— the Infinite which Christ revealed — was there 

— was everjwhere — to watch over his children. The lonely 
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moiintam, the desolate wilderness, and the tempeatuous Ben, were 
alike ci^naecrated by tlie hol_y Presence. 

But the spi ritual isni of Christ's religion was not manifest merely 
in his moral precepts, in the simplicity of his worship and the 
divinity of his life, but in the views it unfolds of the relations of 
the visible and invisible worlds. The power of departed spirits to 
influence mankind — to infuse their thon»hte into the hmnan euul, 
or to present themselves in the forms wliich characterized their 
earthly enstenee — is everywhere recogoized. Christ and hie 
AposUos, as well as the Seers and Prophets of all ages and coun- 
tries, entertained this idea. All men, from the highest to the low- 
eat ca])acity of earth, were presumed to be influenced, in a gi'eater 
or leas degree, by invisible spiritual agents, Jesus is said to-faave 
been led of the spirit into the wilderness, where he fasted forty 
days ; at the baptism, a spirit descended and rested on him in the 
form of a dove ; iu the mount of transfiguration — when the face 
of Jesus shone " as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light" 
— Moses aud Elias appeared and convened with the disciples. — 
(Matt. xvii. 2, 3.) Faith in the constant presence and frequent 
appearance of disembodied spirits, was universal among the early 
Christians, or we have read the New Testament to no purpose. — 
When the disciples were at sea in the night, and Jesus approached 
tliem, they were ti'oubled and said it ia a spirit. After the Cruci- 
fixion, when the disciples were assembled at Jerusalem, Jesus 
appeared in their midat and they were tenniicd, supposing that they 
had seen a spirit. The Tlevelator testified that he was in tbespirit 
on the Ix)rd'B day; and again, tliat he was carrietlaway in the 
spirit. Paul speaks of being " eaught up to the third heaven,"' 
aud of hearing "unspeakable words, not lawful for a man tii 
utter." The same Apostle, writing to the Hebrews, of those who 
have departed this life, says, " Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation f" 
Under the preaching of Peter, as would appear from the narration, 
about three thousand persons were, on one occasion, introduced 
iuto a psychical state, so that tliey began to speak with other tongues 
as the spirit gave them utterance — in other words as they were 
impressed. There are numerous allusions in every part of the 
Scriptures to the presence and power of spirits, and many per- 
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BOOS are declared to bave been subject to the guardianship of 
Bome invisible agency. 

Now to say that all these experiences ceased with the age of 
tlie Apostles, is not merely taking for granted what never has been 
proved, it ia a gratuitous aaauinption for which there is no warrant 
either in Nature or Kevelation, The Universe is one vast reposi- 
torj' of means and iustruments directed by the Omniscient Mind 
to the accomplish ment of his great designs. The material ele- 
ments and all the refined agents in Nature, are at his dispoHal, 
and subject to those laws which are but the expression of his 
eteiTial thought. Reason and analogy authorize the inference 
that, in the spiritual as well as the physical world, various instrn- 
mentalities are employed to secure the results of the Divine 
administration. If God moves in the elements, and governs the 
revolutions of material nature, His presence ia still more glori- 
ously displayed as we ascend to those spheres where existence 
becomes more ethereal and divine. All subordinate intelHgences 
may, therefore, be regarded as His ministers, sent forth in his 
name, armed with a measure of his power, and in some way enb- 
servient to his chief design. It is every where allowed, by the 
believers in revealed religion, that the deep things of the Spirit 
once foimd an utterance on earth — that Angels were sent to con- 
veree with mortals. Alasl have tlicy bid a final adieu to the 
sphere of Man's present existence 1 To the apiritually-minded, it 
is a grave and important question which concerns the fate of those 
spirits who were wont to nsit the earth, and to influence man in 
the olden time. "Where, O, where are they ? Will some author- 
ized expounder of the modem scholastic divinity inform us 
whether they are all d-^ad, or on a Journey, that they are so g&n- 
erally presumed to have suspended their functions ? 

It is a curious fact that while the outward Church arrogates the 
exclusive possession of all the divine powers and graces now exists 
ing on the earth, it has little or no real faith in any thing spir- 
itual. Its theology separates, by an impas-sable gulf, the spheres 
of visible and invisible life ; it virtually denies to the soul any 
present susceptibility to the influence of more exalted natures ; it 
sunders the golden chain which binds the spirit to the sphere of 
its immortal birth ^buries it down from the high heaven of its 
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aspirationB and the companionship of AngeU — and leaves Man to 
grovel among the dead elements of earth. Tnie. it gives the 
vague promise of immortality hereafter, btit it affords no definite 
conception of the relations of that state and the present, while it 
utterly discards the idea that spirits, in these last days, have any 
thing whatever to do with the affairs of men. Its heaven 19 afar 
off, or is peopled with inert spirits who seem to love their ease mid 
forget their triends. It will be perceived, I think, that Material- 
ism does not find all or its most distinguished advocates without 
the pale of the visible church. The ablest dcfendei's of the so- 
called Christian theology, denounce SpiritualiHm as a most insid- 
ious heresy. When some susceptible nature is seen to yield to 
psychological action, or to exhibit a faith in the great principtea 
of spiritnal science, the inference is that he may be a fool, a 
knave, a madman, or perhaps that he is " filled with new wine." 
They no more believe that angels ever speak to mortals, or mani- 
fest the powers by which they once influenced human thought and 
action. The whole Spirit-world is supposed to be silent now — and 
powerless — as though palsy were an epidemic in Heaven! M(kI- 
em theology suggests the idea of a huge petrifaction, existing, to 
be Bare, in a remarkable state of preservation; but — bo lifeless — 
so cold — so stony, that the contemplation chills the soul. But 
unlike the fossil remains of some ancient body from which the life 
has departed ; not like an old man bending beneath the weight of 
years and iniquities ; nor yet, like the sculptured marble — white 
but cold — is Spiritualism. Ratheris it a warm, living, and divine 
creation, invested with celestial light and immortal beauty. Spii^ 
itualism brings Heaven and onr departed friends back to us. It 
shows heaven to exist where it was in Ciirist's time — in the soul 
— " within yoti." It teaches that, 

" No curtain bides rrom view Ihe spheres Elysmn, 
Bui this poor shell of hair-irBusporem dual ; 
While all ihai blinds our spiritual via ion, 
Is pride, and hale, and lost." 



While Spiritualism claims for Christianity all that the most 
devout believer can rationally require, it violates no principle of 
Nature, nor does it insult the eniightene<l human understanding 
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by withholding its sanction from a ecientific philosopher. It 
rcs^jectstho claims of each. Nor is this all ; it harmonizes their 
respective claims. It cnn not be denied that, among the belieTere 
in this Bpiritual philosophy are many who have been avowed 
Materialists, and the moat determined opposers of nil revealed 
ivligion, as well as many others who have long been numbered 
with the most exemplary Christian believei's. It is a remarkable 
fact that Spiritaalism is bringing into one vast communion those 
who have hitherto entertained the most discordant theological 
opinions. The disciples alike of VoltJiire and Bonssean, Lord 
Herbert, Bolingbroke, Hume and Thomas Paine, of Sweudenborg, 
Elias Hicka, John Calrin, John Wesley, John Murry, Priestley 
and Chamiing are here; and with one spirit, and in a great degree 
with one mind, they are uniting in a new, and — in its conaummar 
tionwetmst — a more spiritual and glorious union. It is now 
manifest that when our faith ehall be rationalized and our philoso- 
phy spiritualized, they will meet and form one comprehensive sys- 
tem of material and spiritual science, sanctioned by the illumina- 
ted reason and sanctified by the nniveraal faith and worship of man. 
But it is in vain to exjiect that order will prevail until the tran- 
sition is accomplished. Ttie changes in the moral, social and reli- 
gious ideas of men, like the great political struggles of the world 
are ever attended with scones of strife and confusion. When the 
storm gathers and breaks over earth and sea, there will alwajrs be 
some loose particles thrown off from the mass of elements, and 
left to float awliile at random, seemingly obedient to no law save 
tlie airy impulse of the hour. If these are not always the crea- 
tures of light, they are light creatim.'s, floating on the surface of 
the mental deep, and whose erratic movements sufficiently bidicate 
the direction of the various currents. But the staid and philosoph- 
ic mind moves like the stately ship, niajostically forward, unsha- 
ken by the little eddies that ripple the surface of the waters. 
Sometimes these volatile geniuses, ascending through the gaseous 
exhalations of earth become luminous, and are seen as wandering 
lights, which, to some poorranndano observers appear like sublime 
stars in the distant firmament. They circumvolve in the most 
eccentric orbits, yet around no center real or imaginary. In this 
great transition, whei-e the motion of the elements is rapid and 
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jwwerful, some will become giddy ami lose tbeirbftlaiice. Heav- 
en and hell are uot more distant than the exti-emee to which tliesf 
may go. Well, let them go. Our faith and hope, as regards tlit- 
final issue, are not left to rost on the incidental and loc^l aij^jear- 
ances which accompany the period of revolntion. Tlie philosi.)- 
pber looks on with a calm spirit, with unshaken nerves and an 
unfaltering trnat, knowing that the spirit of God moves above the 
uplitted elements of strife, and that Order will come forth from 
Chaos. 

" The spirit giveth life." But it is especially necessary to the 
continuance of the life functions that the body be complete. When 
the integrity of the structure is lost ; when the organic relation and 
dependence is onco destroyed, and the members are scattered, it is 
impossible for the true life to remain. From the niina of the fall- 
ing temple the divinity soars triumphantly away to some holiei 
shrine. We havehere the present condition of the outward Ohureh. 
It has been possessed of the demon of Sectarian!, until tlie body 
is rent in pieces and the fragments are scattered and quivering in 
the pangs of expiring life. As cei-tainly as vitality can not remain 
in a mutilated body, the divine life can not be exhibited in the 
present state of the Church. These many members must first be 
anited — must become one body — Ijarmoniously constituted, and 
then the whole will be animated by the spirit of God. If the 
Christian world is to realize this union ; if the organs of that mys- 
tical body are «ver brought into their true relations, it must be on 
the plane which Spiritualism presents. It is only a system predi- 
cated on the spiritual idea, wfiich hajmonizes our faith and phil- 
osophy, and brings the Infidel and the Christian together, that can 
possibly secure this most desirable consummation. The time for 
that great union is rapidly approaching, and the voice that speaks to 
ns in the events of To-day, maybe the trumpet of the Resurrection 1 

In conclusion, it may be well to observe that, the divine energy 
of a true Spiritualism is required to save man from his sordid, 
earthly tendencies. When the soul's claims are denied — the spirit 
crushed and imprisoned, even by those who claim to minister to its 
necessities — the lusts of the flesh are left to exert a fearful power 
and to achieve a mortal triumph. The sanctuary is polluted, the 
eoul is paralyzed, and its beautifnl functions are suspended by the 
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magnetism of Earth and IleU. Oppression and War, with all their 
Btartling colore and infernal niachinerj', are suffered to deeolate 

the world, and 




While man has tlnis wsllved according to the flesh, tmreasoning 
passion and brute force have ruled the earth with an iron scepter, 
spreading a fearful pall over the fairest fields of life and joy. It 
is now time for the Sprerr to have its turn in the government of 
the world. And what great, God-gifted messenger shall bear 
away from Heaven's own altars the immortal fire, and kindle the 
flame in these earthly t^mploe, to which Pride, and Fashion, and 
Mammon invite their worshipers ) Wlio shall caat down the 
modem Dagon, and enthrone the grieved and insulted Spirit in 
its place ? A reform ho grand and comprehensive in ita objects ; 
a miesion ao benignant and glorions in its issues, is worthy the 
consecration of all human and angelic powers. In the Spiritual 
Philosophy we find those elements which inspire withiu us a bril- 
liant and immortal hope that this greatwork will be accomplished. 
Through its divine agency the world may yet realize the bright 
visions of the Prophets, and witness in tlie presence of men and 
Angels that reign of universal righteousness, and peace, and joy, 
whose faint and distant images dazzled the eight of the ancient 
Bards, and caused the slumbering strings of a thousand harps co 
awake to their highest notes of inspiration. Then shall the lis- 
tening woi'ld hear the glad Bounde which entranced the sonl of 
the Poet : 

"When ihroDgh ihe silence arprhead 
As Angel, wiib n Irntnpet Etiicl, 
Foreverraore, Forevrrmore, 
The reign of Violence ia o'et. 
Then like an insirumcnl, that lllngi 
lis music on anoiher's ilriogs, 
TheTrumpel oflbe Angel cast 
ITpon Ihe heavenly lyre ill blusl -, 
And on— from Bphere lo sphere — ihe worts 
Reechoed down the burning chords, 
Forevennorc, forevermore, 
The Rpign of Violence is o'er ! " 
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BY FANNY GBEEN. 



PROEM. 

Down to the depths of Being we are carried ; 
And forms appear that are for ever hidden, 
But from such potent eyes as fashion Thought 
With all the elements and powers of Life, 
And by their own clairvoyance^ through old Chaos 
Pour the full beams of recreative light. 

Canto I. 

Analysis. Time and his youngest child, the Present Age, are 
represented. The daughter entreats her father for some connected 
history of her departed sisters. — A bird's-eye view of the past. — 
The rastoral Age is represented. — Birth of Poetry and Music. — 
Songs of the shepherds. — ^The spirit of the Pastond Age appears, 
and chaunts a dirge over her departed children. 

A sound of rushing pinions woke the air. 
As some great bird, in its stupendous flight, 
Smote with its massive plumage the still depths, 
Until it roused a vortex, and a current. 
Making the silence voiceful. Then there came. 
Wheeling in mid-air, a majestic car 
Borne by six eagles, black as Erebus, 
Ere from his marriage with congenial Night, 
Sprang forth, with roseate smile, the new-bom Day. 
"Hieir piercing eyes were thrice quadruple stars. 
That beamed through the deep Future, drinking light 
From the veiled radiance of their central Sun. 
The car was wrought of a substantial darkness, 
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Inlaid with brilliants, spoils of all the Past — 

Rich gerrnB of Life, phicked from the crown of Death, 

Surmounting this etrange vehicle, two forms, 
Knman iu shape, in essence all ditine, 
To the rapt vision now arose to view. 
The first appeared a vcnerahle Sago, 
In whose benignant jet majestic mien 
Were regal 8tat«lines3, and cliildlike truth. 
The whiteneBB of his brow had scarce grown dim; 
And yet its early fairness was surpassed 
By the fine luster that shone over it, 
Afi Parian marble gains a mellower hue, 
Concentrated from light it Lath drunk up 
In the still lapse of ages. On that brow 
"Were the deep traces of all hnman tbonght, 
While every feature seemed a history 
Of human disappointments, sorrows, joys, 
Affections, hopes, and passions infinite. 
As the fine head was turned, its silvery hair, 
Swept backward by the wind, revealed an eye 
That bnmcd with aspiration, urging atill 
A course forever onward, to the goal 
That lay embosomed in Eternity. 
Time, father of the Ages, ne'er liefore 
Beheld by mortal eyes, stood forth revealed. 

Close by bis side nestled a lovelier one, 
Badiant with female beauty, yet endowed 
With such a majesty of look and mien. 
As fixed the admiring eye, yet stayed approach, 
She seemed to wear the ceatus imdemeath 
Her potent armor of Minervan shield. 
She lifted her white arms, each one as fair 
As if 't were molded of the purest light ; 
Resting her head upon his Bcarry breast, 
She clung unto the Sage, and murmured low 
In tenderest whispers, that half died awaj'. 
Dissolved in their own sweetness; but the music 
Could not be lost — the loving atmosphere 
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Caught and diffused it, as it were the breath 

Of Rose, or Lily — perfume audible : 

And as she spoke, her soft, beseeching eyes, 

Blue as the lotus flower, were turned to his. 

Her features were so radiant, yet inspired 

With all the sweet affections of the heart, 

The burning soul beamed softlier through their curves, 

Giving their sweetness a diviner charm ; 

While over the fair neck and ample brow, 

Streamed the refulgence of her clustering hair. 

Golden as early sunbeams. Gently then 

Bent down the Sage, to catch her tender voice, 

As thus the music flowed out into words. 

« 

" My father I I, alone, am left to thee 
Of all thy children. Tell me of the Past, 
Now, while old Phoebus drives his burning wain 
Over the rounding billows of the West, 
And the young Moon, a timid nursling, clings 
With soft arms to the shadowy robe of Night ; 
O, bless me, gentle father, with the lore 
My heart so long hath yearaed for — of the Dead 1 
Speak of my sisters, that are sleeping still 
In the deep tomb of Ages.^' 

With a smile 
That passed o'er his stem features, leaving there 
A trace of fairest sunshine, he embraced 
The gentle creature with one massive arm, 
And in the fullness of his love, replied, 
" The dead, sayest thou, my child ! There a/re no deadP 
His voice woke, surging, like the distant sea 
Pouring its strong bass through some pearly cave^ 
That softened, while it deepened the rich tones. 
** My children ! It is true they all are gone — 
All gone, but thee, my last and loveliest one 1 
Singly they came ; singly they all departed ; 
And when their work was done, lay down to sleep ; 
But never one hath died. True, forms may change, 
But spirit is immortal. Thou, my child, 



Art tlie concentrate essence of all Time, 
As were tliy siatera, each one, of tlio Times 
Tliat lay behind her. Each, in jjassing, left 
Her mantling Boul to swaddle the new-born ; 
So have thy sisters done ; and so slialt thon. 

" The vortex of all Matter, and all Sjiirit, 
Creates continual motion ; but the changes 
Are constant renovation, and not death, ; 
Yet shall thy prayer be answered ; and for thee 
I will evoke the Spirits of the Ages, 
That thou may'st learn thy destiny in theirs. 
Bend tliy gaze hitlier. See I this horoscope 
Unfoldeth not the Future, but tlie Past." 

Tliero was a plain around tltem, neither vast 
In its proportions, nor yet circumacribed, 
"Hie atmosphere was blushing in a glow 
Of earliest morning. O'er the hill beyond, 
A region robed in gorgeous sunset lay. 
The silvery crescent and her evening star, 
Just visible, were nestling in the blue, 
Where lingered yet some opalescent rays 
Of amber, beaming tlirough the amethyst 
Still farther, twilight hovered. Tlie pale stara 
Looked forth inquiringly, as if they foored 
They had come out too early. But the shadows 
Grew deeper every instant, spreading far, 
Till lost in darkness thick and palpable. 
Arch beyond arch, receding avenues, 
Still lessening, and still deepening, stretched away 
Tlirough the dim distance. Here and there, a star 
Came thrilling through the walls of solid gloom. 
Revealing boundaries that lay between 
Tlie long departed Ages. But again. 
In surging accents, woke the voice of Time. 

" Behold, my daughter I wliat thou hast called death 
la but transition. Lo, tlie immortal oni^s ! 
Stars of all time — stars of eternity I 
Keflecting back their radiance fi-oui yon spheres 
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Of love, and glory, yet reveal tlie gloom 

Whence they emerged, with all their highest powers, ^ 

Lustrous with life, unquenched — unquenchable — 

The Immortal shining through Mortality. 

" Darkness and death are but residuum — 

The gi:08ser portion of all human hopes. 

Thoughts, struggles, passions, labors, and desires — 

Whence the ethereal essence hath burnt out — 

The ashes of the Past ; — ^yet even this 

Hath made soil for the Future. Not one trace 

Of life can ever perish. 'Mid all changes 

Of Mind and Matter, every ray of light. 

All hope, all &ith, all action, and all thought, 

That has vitality within itself. 

Lives for a fellowship with purer light — 

With loftier action, thought, and hope, and faith — 

Lives with an ever concentrating power. 

Which, as it strengthens, reaches centerward. 

" Would'st thou behold the Ages ? They shall rise. 
Obedient to thy wish. Bend now thy gaze. 
And fix it on the farthest verge of sight. 
Where the black walls of darkness seem to meet, 
Converging to one single radiant point." 

That single ray expanded. Spreading far. 
Still it expanded, generating light. 
Till the whole earth was clearly visible. 

O, beautifiil, beyond the highest power 
Of human art to picture, was the scene ! 
Freshness of early morning over all 
Had spread its dewy blessing, lit with love. 
Which, like the sunlight, ever gushing forth, 
Smiled on the Age of happy Lmocence, 
Lnparting rosy hints of hope and joy. 

'Mid the grden hills, enameled with bright flowers, 
Shepherds led forth their flocks at early dawn. 
As joyous and as innocent as they ! 
When Noon had reached its zenith, they lay down 
Beneath the shadow of acacia trees, 
3 
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Or vaiiltod lianian, musing of the IJfo 

Tliat yet wore veetal iresliiieaa. All they saw 

Smiling around, tlie beautiful— tlje grand — 

Touched a responsive chord within their hearts. 

Then, like an angel cstteuce in themselves, 

Fair Poesy awoke, and sang ol' Love, 

Life, Beauty, Streugth, and Majesty, and Power, 

Till heroes swelled to gods — and wood, and stream, 

Dark mountain and broad ocean, hill and dale, 

Grew bright, and voicoful, with celestial forms. 

A youth reposing, lay at eventide, 
In a green bower wliere mjTtle bloasoma paled 
Beside the clustering roses. Nightingales 
Wore calling to each other ; and the bee 
Poured through his murmur the hyhliean sweets 
He had been sucking from tlie flowers all day. 

But yonder the soft eye of Hesperus 
Is penciling, with its faint, golden rays, 
The light-enameled azure, well uigli lost 
'Mid the ethereal sapphire, whose clear depths 
It scarcely dares to fathom, like a Tliought 
That yearns to utter the Unspeakable, 
Losing itself amid infinitude. 

Tlie pendent Osier stooped to kiss the Waves, 
Rising, to watch the dimples that awoke 
At his caresses ; and the Willow-tree, 
Waving her plume-liko foliage, bent to hear 
The song the Brook was singing in her praise. 
Down to their couches in the crystal flood 
Went the fair Lotus, and the Water-Lily ; 
And insects, as they cluster in their cells, 
With a love-murmur bless their evening home. 
By some mysterious sympathy, the boy 
Hangs on the strain of sighing Zepbyrus, 
As he, enamored, o'er the Mimosa bends. 
Her tender form, quivering in every nerve, 
Shrinks from the utterance of his soft " good night I' 
But now, inspired by an intenser thrill, 
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As unforbidden comes the dewy kiss, 
She folds her verdant arms, with scarce a sigh 
To dip its plumage in her fragrant breath, 
Afl from the full heart it had flown away 
To whisper of the deeper, tenderer joy. 
That feels itself in blessing, only, blest. 

His human heart responsive, the pale boy 
Turned, ever restless, as if seeking somewhat 
An all-pervading Presence — yet not there 
In its embodiment. His tuneful lips, 
Instructed by kind Nature, thus poured forth 
A sweet solution of the mystery. 

THE SHEPHERD BOT'S SO^O. 

** Dew-drop8 of the early morn, 
Meeting on the verdnnt corn, 
Gently, lovingly unite, 
Sparkling praises to the Light. 
Each to each inclines its lips. 
And the honeyed nectar sips ; 
Why then, Zoe, should not mine 
Drink the honey-dews from thine ? 

" Rosy Clouds, that softy lie 
In the foldings of the sky. 
Nestling on their couches white. 
Stretch abroad their arms of light, 
Witn a soft, ethereal grace 
One another to embrace — 
Tell me, Zo6, if there be 
No embrace for thee and me? 

*^ Hark ! the Trees that bend above, 
Murmur forth a song of love ; 
Stirring Boughs, with mutual bliss. 
Only wave themselves to kiss. 
While the tendrils of the vine 
Softly, tenderly entwine ; 
Why then, Zoe, should there be 
Distance between thee and me? 

**• Sedges hear the singing Brooks 
With Love*8 music in their looks 
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Birds and iDsecte, winds and waves, 
Whispering in their pearly caves — 
Chanting in the woodland bower — 
Own the Universal Power. 
Why then, Zo6, should there be 
Silence between thee and me ?'* 

Is some fair Spirit answering to the strain, 
By one as tender, and as musical ? 

THE maiden's song. 

" When with thee the shadowy even 

Never seemeth chilly ; 
But o'er us the starry heaven 

Bendeth soft and stilly ! 
Then my heart, though such a lispei 

In the words that move thee, 
With each throbbing pulse may whisper 

Its deep joy to love thee ! 

** Dove-eyed Hopes to me are brmging 

Taste of future sweetness, 
Rosy Loves to thee are winging, 

With an arrowy fleetness ! 
Radiant Joy now seems to borrow 

The soft crown of Sadness ; 
While the beauty of to-morrow 

Smiles through tears of gladness. 

*• As the floweret to the sunbeam. 

Which its heart is filling, 
Turn I, ever, to catch one beam 

From thy deep eyes thrilling ! 
It is such a holy pleasure 

Thus to bond before thee — 
Dearest, sweetest, only treasure ! 

I would fain adore thee !" 

Tlie song is hushed ; but with the silence now 
Blendetli a rapture words could never speak, 
When all the infinite of two young hearts 
Is first unfolded. ***** 

Exalted by the Ideal, with hushed heart 
They listened ever to the hai*monies 
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Tliat breathed in all things, from the Ocean's roar, 

Hurling defiance at the angry Storm, 

To the soft prattling of the Rivulet 

Among the listening Sedges ; and they caught 

One single lesson — it was melody, 

Still craving only utterance. When they heard 

The voice of deep-mouthed Thunders, calling out 

From the rent cloud, or from the smitten rock ; 

Or listened to the hovering Zephyr's strain, * 

That lingered, with a murmur soft and low. 

Around the love-sick Floweret — all the grand, 

The sweet, the tender, of their yearning souls. 

Struggled for being that should make them one 

With Nature, in her harmony divine. 

Thus Music lived the second-bom of Heaven, 

Giving expression, impulse, to such thoughts 

As die in verbal language. 

Tliere was still 
A something that transcended earthly bonds, 
Asserting — craving — ^kindred — ^fellowships 
With all the Infinite that lay around — 
That stretched afar, pervading the unseen — 
Pervading all the Great — the Possible. 
On a wild crag that overhung the sea 
Reclined a youth whose deeply seeing eyes 
Punctured the crust — the Semblance— drawing forth 
Light from the closely veiled Reality ; 
And thus he gave his burning thought to song. 

THE minstrel's SONG. 

" What is mightier than the Ocean, 

When, amid his stormy billows, 
Goading them to wild commotion. 

His rough head he pillows ? 
Lo, there standeth One behind him, 

Than the Ocean stronger. 
With an iron Will to bind him — 

Tyrant, now, no longer ; 
But he lays an offering meet 
At his peerless Conqueror's feet. 
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" What is grander than the arches 

That embrace tlie circliog earth. 
Where tlie Stars, in silent marches, 

Tread the country of their birth ? 
Grander than the starry legions — 

Far beyond the deep blue sky — 
Dwelleth, in the Spirit-Regions, 

One, the shadow of whose eye 
Paleth sun, and paleth star, 
. With its glories, brighter far. 

** What is stronger than the Mountains, 
With their ribs of girdling rock. 
Sending forth the river fountains. 

Battling with the tempest shock ? 
He who piled the rocks, and hid them 

On the high and towering land. 
He whose sinewy hand hath made them, 

And hath bound them as they stand ! 
At the Mountain shrine we bow. 
As the shadow of His brow. 

" What more terrible than Lightning, 

When its fierce eye gleameth under 
Yon black drift, with sudden brightening, 

Ere it calleth out the Thunder ? 
He whose hand the lightning sendeth, 

Fire-wing'd, from His flaming quiver — 
Before whose potency Power bendeth. 

Of aU Strength the Giver!— 
Grandest forms of Thought and Sense, 
Vanish in His Omnipotence." 

Scarce had the numbers sent their dying thrill 

O'er the rich harp-strings, when a minstrel maid, 

With starry eyes, fair brow, and midnight hair. 

Came from a flowery valley, whose green arms 

Embraced a verdant hill-side, with soft step 

And look of modest sweetness, drawing near 

Tlie minstrel youth. Tlien woke her own sweet lyre. 

THE MINSTREL MAIOEIf'S SOIfO. 

** Dweller of the arching sky. 
Angel of the bkx>raing earth, 
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In the starry bowers on high 

Was thy radiant birth ? 
Beauty! Beauty! answer me; 
For my soul flows forth to thee ! 

** Painted on the blushing flower 

Are the features of thy face ; 
Waving in the forest bower 

Vine wreaths catch thy grace ; 
Thou the rainbow's arching form 
Settest on the passing storm. 

** Flowing rivers, fountains clear. 

Shell, and bird, and insect wing, 
This cerulean atmosphere, 

All, abroad thy radiance fling ; 
And we catch thine image true. 
Orbed within a drop of dew. 

^* Tendrils waving in the air, 

Grolden with the early day. 
Simulate thy clustering hair ; 

Ardent Noon, with sunny ray. 
And the starry midnight skies. 
Beam with glory of thine eyes. 

** Morn and evening both are &ir 

With the blushes of thy cheek ; 
Zephyrs breathe thy music rare; 

Murmuring brooks thy language speak ; 
Beauty ! Beauty ! ever free, 
Thou inspirest all we see !" 

Again the Minstrel's tuneful harp awoke, 
As if his Soul held converse with the Maid's ; 
The music thus flowed back, and answered her. 

SONO. 

^* Question the Flowers at early dawn, 

Sofb blushing angels of the morn ; 

Bend close thine Ear, and ask them, where 

The Spirit dwelleth, who so fair 

Hath made them ? Echo answereth, * Where V 

*^ Go ask the Sky, and ask the Dew, 
What molds the drop, and paints the blue ; 
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Seek, if the Spirit dwelleth there : 

A voice comes sobbing through the air — 

*Tis only Echo murtnuriDg, * There !' 

*^ Now whisper to the whispering breeze 

That bendeth the acacia trees ; 

And listen, if it telleth who 

Gave it the first breath that it drew ; 

But Echo only answereth, * Who V 

*' Question the Spirit in thy breast, 
That, waking, sleeping, ne'er hath rest. 
If it hath wings for soaring higher ; 
Thrilling, as with a tongue of fire, 
Shouts joyful Echo, » Higher ! Higher !' " 

Thus wlien the massive wings of Midnight spread 
Their ebon plumage over the wide eartli, 
And all the Stars were looking through the gloom, 
With their deep earnest eyes, the wondering Soul, 
Touched with a talisman of deeper life, 
Beheld strange glimpses of Infinitude, 
And woke half conscious of its destiny, 
To higher thought and purpose. Night by night 
Tliey pondered on the deep, mysterious lore. 
And wrought the science of the eternal stars 
With the frail web of human destiny. 

On the rude summit of a mountain brow. 
As hoary, and as rugged as his own, 
Arose and stood a venerable Sage, 
His silvery hair flowed loosely on the wind, 
Kcvealing the deep glory of an Eye 
Which had drunk in Chaldca's mystic lore. — 
He had drunk deeply ; but his burning thirst 
Had quickened with his knowledge ; for there came 
Never a word from planet or from star 
To answer liim his questions. There he stood, 
Perusing witli keen eyes the starry page, 
As witli a tremulous, but deep-toned voice, 
He poured interrogation into song. 
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** Stars of midDight ! do ye see 
Through this human mystery ? 
Have ye seen, and wUI ye show, 
Whence we come, and where we go ? 

tf Can the work of Death be wrought 
On the free and living Thought, 
That from sensua] bondage springs, 
Soaring, as on eagle wings ? — 

** Is there any power to bind 
Fetters on the chaioless mind ? 
Is the spirit only breath ? 
Can ye tell us what is death ? 

'* Why, ah, why ! do we aspire. 
Mounting as on wings of fire ? 
Wherefore live, and feel, and think ; 
Then to voiceless nothing sink ? 

** Year by year, and day by day. 
Generations pass away ; 
Were they only made to be 
Tortured by their mystery ? 

*^Have your rays e*er passed the screen 
That enveileth the Unseen ? 
Tell us — ^tell us ! — if ye know. 
Whence we come, and where we go !'* 

Oft in the noon-hush when they lay at rest, 
And the acacias lulled them to repose, 
They dreamed again their beautiful, strange dreams, 
While Truth came ever nearer, though she wore 
The irised robes of Fancy. Thus they lived. 
By fine gradations rising ; till at length 
Their mission was accomplished — ^and tliey slept. 
Such was the Infancy of Human life. 

The shadows passed away, but not the scene. 
A death-like stillness followed. From the tomb — 
A cave that opened 'neath a jutting rock — 
Came forth a Spirit in its ghostly cerements. 

4 
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By her majestic innocence I know 
Tlie eldest of the Ages, With a smile 
Of the most touching sadness, yet inspired 
"With such true love as made it beautiful, 
She gazed on every dear, famiHar thing- 
Long loved and long forgotten. A de^p faitb 
Sublimed her simple features, in whose light 
The womanly passed into the divine. 
Tlien, with a low chime like the voice of brooks. 
Chanting the monody of withered Flowers 
That fell in pleasant places, thus she sang : 

DUIOE. 

" Sleep, my children ! — Soft aod fair 
Beams the moon, and breathes the air ; 
Gentle rain, and pearly dew, 
Shed their freshness OTer you t 
Children of the early morn. 
Ye are gone — aH gone* 

• 

** One by one I gave you rest. 
In our loTing mother^s breast,. 
Where the chirping swallows play 
And the singing waters stray. 
And the light is soft as dawn — 
Ye are gone — all gone. 

** Ye were loreiy as the flowers. 
That awoke within your bowers^ 
Gentle as the bleating ftbcks, 
That ye led among the rocks ; 
But my early hopes are shorn ; 
Ye are gone — all gone. 

** Children of the sunny clime, 
£arliesf, fairest — bom of Time ? 
I have hashed in sweetest sleep. 
Eyes that scarcely learned to weep. 
Hearts that might have been forlor 
Ye are gone — all gone. 

^ But your virtues couUI not die 
They are set bke stars on high* 
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Beaming with a [nirer light 
'Mid the mysteries of Night ; 
Through the portals of the Morn. 
Ye are gone — all gone !*' 

With the last strain she stretched her arms toward Heaven ; 

And as if borne upon a car of light 

Whose very fineness hid it from the view, 

She passed away, while from his furrowed check 

The ofl-bereaved Father wiped a tear. 



SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 

BY O. W. WIGHT. 

In the Grecian mythology, Clio, eldest of the Muses, was not 
more the daughter of Memory, than of Jupiter, the Supreme Mind. 
History, in like manner, should not only be regarded as the 
record of man's acts, but also as the acts tliemselves, recorded or 
unrecorded. All History, then, is the manifestation of mind in 
outward deeds, the revelation of an unseen force in visible works : 
it is the result of the activity of man's spiritual nature. We are 
accustomed to regard spirit as sometliing altogether airy ; if not 
as a mere creation of fancy, yet as a thing entirely unsubstantial, 
which defies the touch, and, like the image of the Trojan hero's 
father, mocks the embrace of living arms. We have all been de- 
lighted with the fairies in Midsummer-Night's Dream ; we have 
all been terrified by the witches in Macbeth, or have shrieked 
while beholding the ghost of Hamlet's father ; we have read with 
a solemn shudder the story of Samuel and the witch of Endor ; 
but many of us have not looked beneath material things to find 
a spiritual force which is the only source of action. We often 
speak of physical force, but there is no such thing. Attraction, 
of whatever kind, is an invisible agent. The body of man, with- 
out the unseen spirit, is perfectly powerless. The fonn is perhaps 
perfect as ever, but, deserted by the soul, there is no power in it. 
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Material or^nization is but. tbe instniment naed hj the inviiible 
spirit. We loolt upon tiie remains of a friend witli reverential 
awe, with solemn feeling and solemn tliougbt, while we forget the 
departure that has taken place in the twinkling of an eye. The 
eye is not sight ; the ear is not hearing ; the brain is not thought ; 
thought is not the sonl ; but the soul's action. The spirituality of 
man's being is declared even by the etymology of the word Eng- 
lish, maw/ Gennaa, Mensch ; Latin, J/"i°n» or mind ; Sanscrit, 
Manuaehya or man, the root of which Manv. meana spirit: 
which shows that the orientals are at least not behind ua in spir- 
itual insight. " Like Apollo keeping the flocks of Admetufi every 
man is a god in disguise." 

Mankind then are a viewless spirit host, the announcement of 
whose approach was the words of the Almighty when he said, *'Zei 
V.8 tnaks tnan in our ima^e,'" the announcement of whose depart- 
ure will be the sound of the latt trumpet. Tlie world's history 
is the embodiment of the thoughts, passions, feelings and senti- 
ments of human souls, in social, political, religions institutions; 
in cities, kingdoms, written and printed books, senates and liattle 
lielda; in "the issues of life" "out of the heart." From the be- 
ginning to tlie present hour tlie rajTiad host have been rushing on 
across the track of Being. The dead earth was given by God to 
man to be subdued. It can not resist living spirits, in whoso 
coarse seas have been filled up, mountains leveled. Empires have 
been founded, mighty cities have been built. Stormy oceans have 
been crossed, the tish of the sea, the fowls of the air, and every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth have yielded to the do- 
minion of man. Patriarchal families have been lost in universal 
monarchies -, kingdom has come, with earthquake shock, in contact 
with kingdom ; king has stamped beneath his iron heel the heart; 
of king. Mourning millions have wept beside rivers of blood upon 
which the ambitious have floated to dominion. "Walls have been 
raised to heaven by one generation to be leveled with the earth by 
another. Conflagrations kindled by the men of one age have left 
an open field to be occupied by those of another age. Sometimes 
one place, sometimes another, has been theseat of universal empire. 
Gallingtyranny has been followed by the fierce whirlwinds of revo- 
lution, and out of the ruins of monarchies have grown republics. 
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New continents have been diecovered, depopnlated and populated 
again. Eailh has been mnaacked for her concealed treiisim's, and 
nourishes her suhdiiera witli her fniita, Man iu his work of ctm- 
(juering the earth has managed, like tlie Hebrew warrior with the 
enemies of the Lord, to tiint nature against hereelf. Winds have 
been made to carry on liis noisy commerce, running brooka have 
been made to grind liis com, boiling water has been presBcd into 
the service of spinning and weaving hie garments and propelling 
his floating palaces round tlie globe. The lightning runs with 
messages for man to and from the ends of the cai-th. Soloman's 
Temple, Moaque of St. Sophia, Parthenon, St, Peters, "Westmins- 
ter Abbey, have been built, and man has worshipped the Infinite 
in stone, plant, statue, beast, stai-s, liis fellow man, or in all space. 
Phydias and Praxitilea have made the ctJd marble breathe ; Ra- 
phael and Aiigelo, Prometlieus-like, have stolen fire from heaven 
to give life to canvass; Homer, Dante, Bhakspeare, Milton and 
Goethe have sent spear-music ringing along the ages. The actors 
in the wild drama, one by one, have come and gone. The plastic 
earth has been molded into millions of saci-ed temples for the 
Holy Spirit, and tlius has lieen hallowed the very dust that man 
shakes from his foot. Crumbling all aromad us are the remains of 
those temples once cousecrated by the breath of Jehovali, whose 
ruins are infinitely more solemn, than those of Egyptian pyramids 
OP the Coliseum. We tread with every footstep on the ashes of 
the departed and feast on the fruits of the earth that spring from 
the decaying bosoms of our dead fathers. Unspeakably solemn, 
mysterious world ! 

But of that great field of Time on which the Ages are sown, 
which lies shadowy between ns and creation, what do wo know ) 
God, as he looks upon the world, sees not only all acts but all 
thoughts, not only of tha present but of all time. In his mind 
are the secrets of all hearts, all the deeds of men, the beginning 
and end of the world, and the destiny of the human race. Of all 
this what records have we! Weknowthat mighty cities of old ex- 
isted, hut what do we know of the actual life of the inhabitauts? 
Thebes could send forth from her hundred gates a million of 
warriors, but what do we know of their domestic, social, reli- 
gious life 'i We search in the dust of her times for some memo- 
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rial of the past. Tlie Ai-ab guide leads ua to capacious cata- 
combs, jnrapB up and down n]x)n vfist piles of mnmmies which 
wave and ci-acli >>eQeath his feet, and we learn the important 
lesson — that human art has cheated our common parent earth for s 
season out of the dust that is her due. Troy once the metropolis of 
"Western Asia, the theater where was enacted the bloodiest tra^dy 
in the world's hiatoij, was left by the conquering Greeks smoking 
to the ground, and now both earth and oblivion refuse to give np 
their dead. What would we not give for an inventory of all the 
household goods in Priam's palace, or a business directory of Tro- 
jan shopkeepers J "We would exchange the meeting of Hector 
and Andromache, dear as tlie price would be, for the nursery tales 
that were repeated to the sons and danghtets of ' Mother Hecuba.' 
Plato, Socrates, Xenophon, Homer, Pindar and Demosthenes, speak 
to us from Greece across the ages, but how much do wo know of 
Grecian manners and private life! We would almost exchange 
the Anabasis for a curtain lecture of Xantippe, or the Memorabilia 
for a verbatim report of an hour's conversation among a gronp of 
Grecian yonths. It issaid Rome still niles the world. Roman life 
indeed now lives in all civilized nations. Roman energy to this day 
rouses slumbering humanity. We bear the din of the "Eternal 
City" in its world-conquering activity echoing across the oblivions 
sea of the |iast. We can sec in imagination the escited busy crowds 
sweeping along the paved ways. ITie 'yellow Tiber' seaward rolls 
its flood, conniving at the assassin's crime, and promising secrecy 
to him who has never learned that the " Everlasting has fixed his 
canon against self-slaughter." We can see the nobility, the wealth, 
the fashion of the great city assembling, in the spacious Ooliseum 
to feast their eyes upon a thousand slain to make a Roman holy- 
day 1 These look down npon that bloody arena beauty as peer- 
less as over won a monarch's heart, wit m sparkling as over graced 
an emperor's court, kings as proud as the world ever saw. Here 
and there banquet halls ring with shouts of obscene revelry, and 
noisy mirth. The senate " awful in its majestj-," is maturing plans 
for subjugating distant nations. The vestals are watching the 
eternal fire of the goddess, and in the temples the statues of the 
gods stand silent on their pedestals. Fable has already claimed 
early Rome for her own, and we know as much of the city of the 
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CiEBars as the traveler knows of a town wlio looks upon it fi-om n 
neighboring LigbL How many Livys would we not give for a 
liunmn Morning Chronicle or a Itoman Daily Atias ■with its cur- 
rent news, and long colurana of advertisements J We would ex- 
change all we have of Polybius for the diary of aristocratic old 
Cato while be was learning Greek with bis young wife. We would 
almost exchange the ' Art of Poetry' for an hoor's talk of Horace 
while in the tennis-conrt. We would give all of Pbffidma and 
half of Orid for one chapter of the talk tlie Roman women used 
to CsBsar when he begMi to mn alone. The Past is an oblivious 
sea, not altogether shoreless, over which the roar of distant ages 
cornea swelling on to the I'resent. Upon its fathomless depths 
rests almost Cimmerian night, through which here and there gleam 
anroral rays of civilization, and fires of revolutions flash up from 
beneaUi 'to make the darkness visible.' 



Let ns examine in the first place the mrioua means we have of 
knowing the past. No people have ever shown any want of con- 
cern or care in regard to transmitting a record of themselves to 
the future. " Of all mankind," says Carlyle, " tliere is no tribe so 
rude tliat it has not attempted history, though several have not 
arithmetic enough to count five. History has been written with 
qnipo-threads, with feather-pictures, with wampum-belts; still 
oftener with earth-mounds and monumental stone-heaps, whether 
as pyramid or cau-n ', fur the Celt and the Copt, the Red man as 
well OS the White, lives befween two eternities, and, warring 
against Oblivion, ho would fain unite himself in clear conscious 
relation, as in dim unconsclons relation he is already united, witli 
the whole Future and the whole Past." 

Of man's very earliest history we search in vain for any rec- 
ords. We have no poeu;e, no Sibylline Books, no laws, no monu- 
ments, no traditions from the Antediluvians. ITierc appear first 
Mijthus formed out of idea, and aaya idealized ont of real deeds. 
Legends, run in the mold of each new story-teller's mind, sitr\-ive 
as the merest shadows of facts. Egyptian Hieroglj-phics, the 
chai-acters and emblems in the tomb of Osymandyas ; the altars 
of the Hebrews ; the stone-heaps of the Celts; the paintings of 
the Mexicans ; curious etyinologifs in which are safely emljalni- 
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e<l anremembered facts, all are more or loea obecnre records of 
the past, and show the Btni^le of man to preserve something 
of himself from Forge tfiilnees. 

A single page disposes of thoiisanda of years of earliest history, 
hut OS time advances channels are multiplied through which the 
past flows to ns. The civil historians of a people ; Herodotoa, 
Tlme}*diaB, and Plutarch ; Livy, Ballust, and Tacitns ; Guicciardini ; 
Fiiiisart, DeThou, Da\-iia, and Hume; all of that class, tell ns 
as well as they can, what kind of men have lived in former times. 
Literahire is also a channel through which we learn eomethingstill 
more significant. If we have not already learned, we shall soon t>o 
required to learn, that there is history in Iloraer, Euripides, Anac- 
reon, Virgil, Lucretius, Ariosto, Caldcron, Oervant«B, Moliere, 
Bainie, Schiller, Richter, Chaucer, Dryden, and Coleridge, as well 
as in those we have dignified with the nauie of historians. There is 
history in Prometheus Vinctus, in the Divina Commedia, in the 
Kibelungen Lied, and in the old English Ballads, not less than in 
the Cyropedia, the Jugiirthine War, or the writings of Clarendon. 
Painting is another means of recording past events, and is itself 
its own history. Sculpture and Architecture are no less valuable 
than Ajioals. The laws of a nation, too, as a source of historical 
information, have heeii greatly overlooked, "Everything of the 
nature of law," says Dr. Arnold, "has a peculiar interest and value, 
because it is the expression of the deliberate mind of the supreme 
government of society." In the remains of religions temples and 
sacred books of nations, there is no small amount of histoty. 
There is history in the ringing of the brazen kettles of Dodona, 
in a sobbing ode of Sappho, in a peristyle of the Parthenon, as 
well as in the Arundelian Marbles, or ancient coins. According 
to our definition of history, all that we know of the past in every 
■way, all records of man's doings, sacredly, belong to the eldest 
daughter of Memory. " Strictly considered," says Carlyle, " what is 
all knowledge too but recorded Experience, and a product of His- 
tory, of which, therefi>re, Masoning and Belief, no less than Ac- 
tion and Passion, are essential materials! The Principia of New- 
ton and the PhiK^sophy of Plato are then history, for they are re- 
coi-ded Experience." If wo would tear ofi" the Nessus' shirt of 
custom, we ehovUd soon come to regaid the experience of Plato, 
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recorded in his works, as a history of much more value thaa tin- 
story of the Pharaos, or the Plnntaganeta. 

"We are accustomed to consider many tilings in rcgai-d to the 
past as fabulous, which contain a deep meaning and significant 
truth. Mythologies are regaitlcd as mere inventions of priests fm- 
their own convenience. It would lie just as wise to call beef-eat- 
ing an invention of batchers. Mythologies are something moiti 
than exaggerated, restricted, embellished, travestied readings of ac- 
tual history. Tliey have their reality in the fact tiat they are life- 
products of nations. BL'autifuUy and truly has Michelet expressed 
this in his Roman History: 'The mj-ths and the poetry of bai'ba- 
mus nationa show the traditions of the times ; they are usually the 
tme national history of a people, such as their genius has ena- 
bled them to conceive. It is of very little importance whether it 
conforms with facts. Tlie history of William Tell has made for 
agea the enthuaiasm of the Swiss. The same stor}- is actually found 
in Saso, the ancient historian of Denmark. The story can not pos- 
sibly be real, nevertheless it iseminently true, that is, perfectly con- 
formed to the character of the people who have given it for history. 
The history of Roland, Nephew of Charlemagne, is false in its de- 
tails, Eginhnrd sjioke but a single word ; ho reported that at Ron- 
cev&xix perished lionaldus prcefectus £ritan7Ucilimilt«. Upon a 
foundation so narrow has been built a true history, that is, cnnfor- 
med to the genius and to the situation of tliosc who hare invented it.' 
''Constant have been the eftbila to prtxlucea resurrection, so to speak, 
of the past, to do away this wild, savage and preposterous Them 
or Tiien, and introduce in its place the Here and the Now"; but 
nearly all history, in the true sense of the word, is yet to be written. 
We have had chronicles heaped upon chronicles, enough to make 
the mind sick and tiie heart ache; we have had flippant poetic 
narration; we have had dissertations of foolish pedantry, atheistic 
philosophy, and visionary theories; we have had lying party- 
pamphlets, and exhibitions of the fine writing of a diUttante. lite- 
rature, gnillless alike of thought, setise, or information of any kind ; 
but we have not yet had any real history. Tliat thing which has 
called itself history has claimed the ofBce of " philosophy teaching 
by example," of supphnng UB with " e-xperieuces of the past to be 
5 
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applied to the exigencies of the present," and of furnishing ufl 
with " rules of condnct," Notwithstanding so many high pre- 
tensions, old metlioda of writing history have been impotent and 
false. No luatorian has yet written history wliile looking upon 
tiie world fi-om a dirine point of view, if we may thus express 
it. " As formerly written," says a Reviewer, '' nothing conld 
be more barbarous with reference to soeia! science — popes, kings, 
and emperors; courts, camps, and dungeons — tliese liave tilled 
the ' swelling scene,' to the exclusion of all tliat was important, 
vital — all that produced th^tn and much else. Battles, con- 
gpiracies, dethronements, decapitations, treaties, and extortiona, 
have been deemed the great events, the staple of historic inter- 
est, and on them writers have spun their dissertations upon moral 
right and immoral wrong, on despotism, libertj', and ' flourishing 
civilization,' " Tlio old liistorians, including Hume, Robertson, 
and even Gibbon, have written " books which were more or less 
amusing and instructive— monuments of erudite industry, but 
not history — not the etorj' of the life, growth, and development 
of a nation, its characteristics, its greatness, its errors, and above 
all its connection with preceding and succeeding states of hu- 
manity." 

We would not he understood as sneering at erudition. Facts 
are valuable, but they are not history. You might as well call 
unquarried granite a cathedral, or a block of marble a statue. 
Augustine Thierry gets into the very heart of the matter when 
he says, "The research and discussion of facts, pui-ely witli a 
view to exactness, is but one side to every historical problem : 
and that accomplished it becomes necessary to interpret and to 
paint ; to detect the law wliich chains one fact to another; to give 
events their significance and character — in a word, tbeir life, 
which should never ho absent fi-om the spectacle of human things, 

" History gives lessons and in turn receives them ; its master 
is experience, which teaches it from epoch to epoch to judge it 
self better. Tlic events of the last fifty yearsr— events hitherto 
unheard of — liave taught us to understand the revolutions of the 
middle ages, to perceive the spirit beneath the letter of the chron- 
icler, to draw from the writings of the Benedictines that which 
those learned men never saw, or saw only in a partial, incomplete 
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rirliont suspecting its Bigiiifieance. Tltey wanted the 
comprehension and sentiment of great social transformationa. 
Tliey have curiously etudiod the laws, public acts, judicial form- 
iilse, private contracts, etc, ; they have discussed, classilied, ana- 
lyzed testis with ftBtonishing sagacity ; bnt the political sense — 
sll that was living beneath the dead letter— the perception of 
the society and its adverse olementit, whether young or old, 
wliether bnrharoiia or civilized, escapes them, and hence the 
insufficiency of their works. This perception we have ac- 
(juired tlirough our experience; we owe it to tlie prodigious 
changes of power and of society which have operated before our 
eyes." 

If tlie past IB BO little understood, the question which we ara 
obliged to meet is, can it be better understoiHi ? We are convin- 
ced that it can, but that will not be until we have a science of 
history, wliich is yet unwritten. It has not been supposed until 
quite recently tliat there could possibly be such a thing. The 
world's liistory is chaotic enough, and it has seemed to be with- 
out form and void, but behind all acts lies the spiritual force of 
humanity, and in its development human life is governed by 
certain laws. The great laws of hnman development are as yet 
imperfectly understood, and have not been applied to any great 
extent for the explanation of historical facts. 

It may seem strange that so many able men should have de- 
Toteif their lives to historical study without so much as recogniz- 
ing the tact that there may be a science of history ; that tliey 
should have discovered none of the great laws of humanity ; but 
has not the same tiling been true in regard to every other science i 
Did not the Chaldean shepherds gaze at the stare witliout even sup- 
posing that tlicre could bo a acienco of Astronomy ? Their minds 
might have been dceplyaffectedwhilebeholdingthe" silent stare," 
the moon in its silvc-ry boauty, and the sim rising in awful gran- 
deur or setting in gold and crimson clouds, but they understood 
none of the laws which regulate the motion of the heavenly bodies. 
A comet or an eclipse was an object of terror, for they knew not 
the exact and harmonious movement of tJie spheres. Ptolemy and 
others discovereil certain facts, interpreted them by foolish theo- 
ries, but Astronomy liad to wait for her Galileo. The doings of 
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mankind have been observed tVoui age to age, facts have been ex- 
plained by tlieories not only insaflicient but also opposed to truth, 
and there is yet no fully developed science of history. The great 
eun of history may still be revolving round some inferior orb, 
History wants its Galileo, and its Coponiicua, — its Kepler, its 
Newton, its Ilerscliel, will soon follow 

Physiology is now a tolerably exact science, and there have 
been discovered certain laws of organization. Man Iiad not neg- 
lected to question himself in regard to his own physical being, 
but even the circulation of the blood was unknown till tlie dia- 
povery of Hervey. We need to lose our reverence for any his- 
torical jEscuIapiiiB ; we need to forget the Galons of history 
whose books may bo readily weighed in avoirdupois scales. 
History needs its Hervey, — its Cuviera ahall not then be long 
wanting. 

If we atroll through woods and fields on s spring-day, we 
can see on every hand beautiful flowers and green foliage. We 
do not wonder that poets are enraptured with nature. An un- 
tanght obseri-er, however, would not readily suspect that in all 
the wild variety of vegetable life there are discoverable organic 
laws, few and simple ; that all plants grew in acconlsnco w4th 
certain fixed laws. Yet no science is better imderetood tl»an 
Botany. — We dwell amid the wild scones of the past, in man's 
history, and do not suspect the influence of the eternal laws of 
humanity. Let some Linnrons discover those laws, then historical 
facts ranged in classes and orders can be easily understood. 

Men lived on this globe nearly six thousand years, observing 
oceans, islands, rivers, lakes, nionntaina, rocks, plains, coal basins, 
veins of ore, earthquakes, and volcanoes, without perceiving any 
order in the formation of tlie earth. Li all this seeming confusion 
there is a beautiful hannony, and Qecdogy is n<:iw regarded as one 
of the exact sciences. Fixeil laws govern the upheaving of moun- 
tains, the hollowing out of lakes, the ernptions of volcanoes, and 
the practiced geologist can read everywhere the physical history 
of the earth. And is there law, harmony, and order in the rocky 
world upon which man treads, while there are no governing prin- 
ciples that regulate his development? Just as sure as there are 
laws of mind, and principles of human nature, we are to have a 
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science of History. History in its present state is like Chemistry 
without the law of Deliiiite Proportions, and with the old nomeu- 
clatiire. History, by being made a Bclence, will lose uoue oJ its 
attractions. 

It is somewhat gratifying to know that an ecclesiastic was the 
first to distinctly declare tliat there must be law aud order in man's 
history. Cossuet, in liis D^iaeours sur Vllistoirti fjiviversdle, jKur 
exj)luiuer la suite de la Itelu/ion H lea chatigrrtiem de« Empires, 
(1681) attempted to explain the ways of God to man, and to show 
the presence of Deity in hnman afiairs. He recognized the fact 
that the world is God'a world, tliat hmnan history is the manifes- 
tation of God's purposes on earth, Imt his " Discours," aaide from 
its rhetoric, has no merit except as a lirst attempt to write phi- 
losophy of history. Tlie eloqnent Bishop of Meaux did not recog- 
nise the eternal laws of human nature, for he felt not its dignity ; 
he did not recognize man's eternal right to political and religious 
freedom, for he had not conceived the sublime ideas of the Pa- 
teniity of God and the Brotherhood of tlie human race ; ho was 
weltering in a tlieological pool to whose filthy waters no healing 
virtue could be imparted, even by the dip of aa angel's wing. 

Qiambattista Vico, who wrote in the earlier part of the eight- 
eentii century, was tlie first to make an attempt to produce a sci- 
ence of historj-. Vico was educated for the law, which he left for 
Plato, Bacon, and Dante, and for a poorly paid rhetoric professor- 
ship. In 1735 appeared the first edition of the " Saiema 2f^uova," 
which may be witli some exaggeration called the novum orffanum 
of history. Michelet justly says of the author of the "New Sci- 
ence," " there is no discoverer, perliaps, whose guides and prode- 
ceesors it is so difficult to indicate." Vico, at times intcuse as 
Dante, at times tedious as the author of the Memoirs of Lord 
Burleigh, original and melancholy, must not be judged by the 
ideal standard of one who is familiar with the recent historians 
of France and Germany, but must be considered as boldly apply- 
ing the principles of induction to facts, or rather shadows of facta, 
that lie dimly scattered over the ages. From the very necessity 
of the case, he would be expected to malco unwarranted assertions, 
to assume faulty premises, to draw erroneous conclusions. In Ids 
attempt to apply the principles of generalization to human history, 
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to bring order out of chaos, he could take but few, although they 
might be important stops. Uo was the first one who bad any real 
conception of a gcieuce of history. In this lies his cliief merit. 
By hie attempt a now ilirectiuu has been given to historical epec- 
ulation. Vico has ehown that there are cternul principles, k^jgl 
eterni; which run tlirough all nations in all time, uuiveraal ideas 
common to humanity ; that there is a universal history reproduced 
in every partial history, true in every new nation, living in every 
palingenesis of society ; and has demonstrated, altliough he baa 
by no means actually produced it, that there may be a science 
efbistory, of which Herder says, in the present state of our kuow- 
ledgo no complete system can be elaborated, and further declares 
that its completion may require perhaps a thousand years, Vico, 
therefore, stands botwec-n antiquity and modern times. "That 
historic science," says Cousin, *' that pliilosophy of history was 
unknown to the ancients, and ought to have been ; the anciouts 
had not seen enough to ho wearied with the fatiguing nobility 
of the spectacle, and with the sterile variety of tliose frequent 
catastrophes, whicli would appear to have no other result than 
one cbangeably useless ou the face of human affairs. Younger, 
more active, less speculative, more contented than the modems 
with the social order such as they had made, the aTicieuts, in 
general more calm, complained little of destiny, for tliat destiny 
had not broken tJiem with sti-okes so terrible and so multiplied." 
It is not our purpose at this time to review the worka of Vico. 
Those who are interested in the subject wHU iind the best edition 
of them to he tliat by Ferrari, Milan, 1S35-37 ; and tlio best of 
them liave been translated by Micbelet, There is one point, how- 
ever, which we can not pass over. Vico was the flrst to road the 
real history there is in Mytliology. Wo can best explain our 
meaning by quoting a paragraph from Emerson: "The beauti- 
ful fables of the Greeks, being proper creations of the Imagina- 
tion and not of the Fancy, are universal verities. What a range 
of meanings and what perpetual pertinence has the story of Pro- 
metheus ! Besides Its primary value aa the tirst chapter of the 
history of Europe, (the mythology thinly veiling authentic fact^, 
the invention of the mechanic arts, and the migration of colonies,) 
it gives ibe history of religion vAih. some closeness to the faitU of 
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latter ages. PrometLeus is the Jesus of tlie old m^iliology- He 
is tbo triend of niaii; stand between tlio unjuet 'justice' of tte 
Eternal Father, and the race of mortals ; and readily suffers all 
tliiiigu on their account. But whore it departs from tlie CalviniB- 
lic Chi-istianity, and exhibits him as tlie defier of Jove, it repre- 
eeiits a state of iniud wliicli readily appears wherever the doctrine 
of Theism is taught in a crude, objective form, and which seems 
the self-defense (if man against this untruth, namely, a discontent 
■with the believed fact that a God exists, and a feeling that the 
obligation of reverence is onerous. It would steal, il' it could, the 
fire of the Creator, and live apart from him, and independent nt 
iiim. The Proractlieus Vinetus is the romance of skepticism. 
Not less true to all time are all the details of that stately apologue, 
Apollo kept tlie tiocks of Admotus, said the poets. Every man is a 
divinity in disguise, a god playing the fool. It aeems as if Heaven 
had sent its insane angels into oiir world as to an asylum, and 
here they \vill break out into their native music and utter at in- 
tervals the words they have heard in heaven ; then the mad fit 
returns, and they mope and wallow like dogs. Wlien the gods 
come among men tliey are not known. Jesus was not ; Socrates 
and Shakspoaro were not Antaans was sufibcated by the gripe ot 
Hercules, but every time ho touched bis mother earth liia Btrengtii 
was renewed. Man is the broken giant, and in all Ids weakness 
both his body and mind are invigorated by habits of conve4"8a- 
tion with Nature. The power of music, the power of poetry to 
unfi.T, and, as it were, clap wings to all solid natiue, interprets 
tlie riddle of Orpheus, which was to his childhtiod an idle tale. 
Tlie philosophical perception of identity tlirongh endless muta- 
tions of form, nuikes him know tlie Proteus. What else am I 
who laughed or wept yesterday, who slept last night like a corpse, 
and this morning stood and ran? And what see I on any side 
but the transmigrations of Proteus 3 I can aymboliae my tlionghl 
by nsing tlie name of any creature, of any fact, becanse every 
creatiu'e is mau's agent, or patient. Tantalus is but a name for 
yon and me. Tantalus means the impossibility of drinking the 
waters of thought, wbicli arc always gleaming and waving within 
eight of the soul. Tlie transmigration of souls : that too is no 
fable. I would it were ; but men and women are only half liii- 
3 
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man. Every animal of tlie barn-yard, the tiulJ and the forest, 
i>t' the earth and of the waters that are nndor the earth, lias con- 
trived to get a footing and to leave the print of its featurea and 
form in some one or other of these upright, heaven-facing speak- 
ers. All, hrotlier, hold fast to the man, and awe the beast ; 
Ktop the ebb of tliy eoul — ebbing downward into the lorras into 
whose habits tliou hast now for many years slid. As near and 
pi-nper to ns is also that old fable of the Sphinx, who was said 
to sit in the roadside and put riddles to every passenger. If the 
man could not answer, she swaUowcd him alive. If ho could 
solve the riddle, the Sphinx was slain. Wliat is our life but an 
ondlcsa flight of ^vinged facts or events! In splendid variety 
Flicsc cliangcs come, all putting questions to the liuman spirit. 
TlioBQ men who can not answer by a superior wisdom those fects 
'ir qnestiona of tiTne, serve them. Facts oncmnber them, tyran- 
nise over them, and make the men of routine the men of apfwc, 
in whom a literal obedience to facts has extinguished every spark 
of that light by which man is truly man. Uut if man is true to 
his better instincts or sentiments, and refiiscB the dominion of 
facts, as one that comes of a higher mce, remains fast by the 
soul, and sees tlie principle, then the facts fall aptly and supple 
into their places ; tliey know tlieir master, and the meanest of 
them glorifies him." 

Vico led the way to the right interpretation of Mythology, but 
went too far, and is by no means a safe guide. He made authen- 
tic history mythological, and then interpreted it in bis own way. 
Hercules is the type of one age, Esop, Homer, Orpheus are 
types of other ages of Grecian history. Homer belonged not to 
one, but to seven cities, and lived not in one ceutnry, but in a 
half dozen. TIic Homans knew not who were the founders of 
their empire and their religion ; the void must be 8ui)plied by 
Honiulus and Numa Pompilias. Tlie difficulty is, he " sees more 
Homer than Homer saw." Vico, in the Sciimzn Niu»\t, has sailed 
over an unknown eea to discover a new world in history — a world 
whose immense resources are yet undeveloped. He was content- 
ed with adjacent islands and the shore, but there have come aflei 
him an earnest band desiring to breathe freer air than that of 
the old world. 
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Another antJior, whose influence lias been next to thatofVico, 
we ranBt not omit to notice — Herder called his work " Ideas to- 
ward a pliiloBophy of history," showing by the very title that he 
regarded it diflicult, if not nearly impoBsiblc, to elaborate at pr^- 
eut fip^ect science of history. The niodeaty of Herder in this 
respect is worthy of all praise, and well deeervcB to be imitated. 
Ilifi Idccn embrace ail time and run tlirough all history and all 
science. He regards history siraply as a prodnct of mitnre, whose 
organic laws are nt'itlier numerous nor complex, wliich assiunes 
an endlops variety of forms m it iii nioditied by external circiun- 
stances. He searches for the origin of the laws of human devel- 
opment in outward nature — geography, climate, animals ; in 
liabit — food, kinds of excrcifie ; and in the productions of the 
earth, which give dii-ection to industry, etc. Herder looks upon 
the mountains, rivers, adjacent seas, lakes, soil, and climate of 
a country, and reads the history of tlie people. The very posi- 
tion of Greece made the Greeks what they were. Tlie Oriental 
climate prematurely developing the Eastern female, afi'eeta all 
their domestic, social, religious, and political institutions. The 
lama of Peru, the camel of Arabia, the slieep of New England, 
the horse, cow, even cat and dog, have an inflnencc in molding 
chvaoter, and forming man's history, 

Vico declares that all history comes from within hiimanitj'. 
HerdiT leads ns to infer that it comee from witliont. One sees 
only tJie resistless working of spirits, the other sees the creative 
influence of physical nature. We should be induced by the influ- 
ence of the Bckma nuoea to believe tliat " the idea of a ship pro- 
exists in the lumian soul." The ItU^n would persuade us to 
tltiuk that the visible type exists in nature, as the shape of a fish 
or a swimming bird. Tlie Italian would hare us persuaded that 
the archety]>e of every thing is in the human spirit. Tlie German 
auUior would prove that the a^ehetJ^le of all man's works is in 
the external world. Vice sees in all history the supremacy of 
man. Herder sees in tlie rise, progress, maturity, decay, aud 
do^mf"ftll of nations, in all civil and political institutions, in every 
phase of man's history, tlie supremacy of Nature. 

Modnn in rebuSf liere as well as elsewhere, is the true philoso- 
phy. E.Ytenial nature does not create the spiritual force of hu- 
G 
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manity, but modifies its working. Mau'a life, if we inajr be 
allowed the expregeion, is run iii the mold of i>h)'siciU uatiu'e. 
Tbe gfogrnpby of a nation does not cjeate its history, but slia[>eM 
it ; as circumstances do not create a great man, but give diruc- 
tion to liis enorjjica. Extornal objects may have an influonce 
on the painting, ecnlpturo, and architecture of a people, but they 
are not creative. Heeren Bays — "Tho custom of making houses 
and tomba in the living rock, determined very naturally the 
principal character of the Nubian-Egyptian architecture to the 
coloBBal form which it assumed. In these cavorns, already pre- 
pared by nature, the eye was aecnstomed to dwell on huge 
ahapes and masses, so that wlien ai't came to tlic assistance of 
nature, it could not move on a small scalo witliont degrading it- 
self. What would statues of the usual size, or neat porches and 
wings have been, associated with those gigantic walls before 
which only Colossi could sit as watchmen, or loan on the pillars 
of tlie interior ) Tlie colmsal frnfti might have been given in 
this way, but Uio Ivovng rock did not first give them the idea of 
building." It may be true tliat " the Doric temple still presents 
the semblance of the wooden cabin in which the Dorian dwelt ;" 
tlmt "tlie Chinese pagoda is plainly a Tartar tent;" that "the 
Gothic church plainly originated in a rude adaptation of the 
forest trees, witli all their boughs, to a festal or solemn arcade, 
as the bands about the cleft pillars still indicate the green withes 
that tied them ;" or that no " lover of nature can enter tlie old piles 
of Oxford and the English cathedrals, \('ithout feeUng that Ac 
forest overpowered the mind of the builder, and that liis chisel, 
his saw, and plane still reproduced its forms, its spikes of flowers, 
its locust, its pine, its oak, its fir, its spruce ; but is it not equally 
true that " Strasburgh Cathedra! ia a material counterpart of the 
fionl of Erwin of Steinbaeh?" Those who see so much creative 
potency in nature forget that God made man a tivinff soul, Vico 
says truly that all liistory comes from within humanity. Herder 
says truly all history is determined by iniluonces from without. 
Botli are correct. All history has its lite-origin in man's living 
spirit ; all history is molded by the external world. We shftll 
all agree as soon as we understand one another. 

It will be expected that we should mention some of the most dia- 
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tfnjfiiiehed of tlioge liiatorianB who Iiave used, as far as developed, 
tlie priuciplea uf historic science in tlieii* application to historic 
art. 

Guizot, witliout exception, ia the greatest li\-iiig liiatoi-ian. His 
chiefaiin has not been to write a science of history, but he has best 
explained whatever of history he Las urTdei-taken. We do not 
like his conservatism, yet it docs not blind ua to hia dietinguisbed 
ability. K wo recollect that he was the son of a man who paid his 
allegiance to the govenmient by losing his head during the Reign 
of Terror, we may be able to account for hia prejudices, witliout 
denying bie merits as a historian. If we recollect that ho was edu- 
cated -with all the severity of the school of Geneva, if we recollect 
that he had translated the works of Gibbon at an age when meet 
jonng men are green from college, if we recollect tliat he was 
compelled by poverty to translate Sbakspeore for hia daily bread, 
if we recollect bia earnest devotion to his professional studies, we 
may bo able to account for the severity of Ids manner, and for 
many peculiaritiea in his political career, while we admire his 
historical lectures not less than the Farisiati youth at the Frenoh 
academy. Guizot'a "Civilization in Enrope" is extensively known 
and admired. His work entitled " Civilization in France" is lesa 
known. It is ratlier EurojHjan than French in tta character, and 
merits the eai-nest attention of every student of history. Guizot's 
method ia apriori, yet liis wonderful skill in historical analysis 
enables him clearly to foresee tlioae errors to which ho would 
otherwise bo exposed. " His ideas," says a French historian and 
critic, " have the rare merit of striking the general intelligenoc 
like a ilash of light, and resting uuattackable to tlie eyes of the 
moat exact and minute erudition. Gifted with a marvelous power 
of analysis, be walks with ease tlirougb the obscurest epochs.'" 
Ilia essays ti-eating of tlie municipal institutions of Kome ; of the 
origin of the establishment of the Gatds in France ; of the causes 
of the fall of the Merovingian and Carlo vingian dynasties; of the 
eoeial and political institutions of Franco from the lifth to tbo 
tenth centuries ; of the poUtical cliaracter of the feudal institu- 
tions; of tho causes of the establiahraent of the representative 
gi>vemmont in England, are perhaps the ablest dissertations that 
have ever been written. No historian has equaled Guizot in 
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generalization. He who wonld devote liimself to diacorepy in 
tliQ science of history would do well to study Giiizot in coimec- 
tion with M. Aufj^stfi Comte'e Couree of Poeitive Philosophy. 

Michelet haa been the disciple of Vico and Herder, hut he 
eiifl'ers fur tlie want of an exact Bcienco of liistory. 11' liia fiery 
imagination were reined in by rigid and well-defined laws of 
generalization, he would excel all in tlio art of history. His liis- 
torical creed is, to nse his own language, '^ Witfi the world he- 
gan a Etrnggle which will only end with the world — tliat of inan 
against matter, liberty against fatality. History is nothing but 
the narrative of this interminable straggle." We see what Ids 
standard is, and we need only to read his works to know how 
well ho lias executed his design, lie is sometimes visionary, yet 
the most fascinating of historians. Many can not be reconciled 
to bis style, which has not the gravity and solemnity that have 
been supposed necessary in history ; but we like the eldest of the 
Muses better as a companion, than when she plays the school- 
mistress or the pytlioness. Michelet " reproduces," says a Re- 
riewer, " the mysticism of tlie middle ages with vind sj-mpa- 
thetic touches ; he narrates the dramatic episodes with ardor, 
passion, and dramatic etfoct. life runs riot in the veins of his 
history : nothing is dead ; laws are vivid symbols ; ideas are in- 
carnations, and events are personifications of principles. Every 
thing lives, acts, and suffers: the cold and glittering granite has 
& fire within ; the tears of dimbt and passion have become crys- 
tallized into gigantic cathedrals which asph-e to mount to heaven. 
Tlie church is the great mystery and passion petrified. The edifice 
is a living body; the nave, extending its two arms, is the man 
crucified ; tlie crypt is tlie man entombed ; the spire is tlie man 
upright and mounting to tlie skies." Michelet's liistories are 
only surpassed in vivid imagination by Carlyle's "French Rev- 
olution" — a picture gallery in which we can see the death of 
Mirabeau, the insurrection of August Tenth, and the taking of 
the Bastile in life-Uko reality, and shudder as we behold. 

Thierry is at the head of the descriptive school in France, and 
is an example of unwearying toil and profound erudition. Blind- 

38, helplessness, and fiutfering were the resulfs of Ids too great 
application. He was so wasted with labor that his remai-k was 
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almost literally true ; " There is nothing lelt of luo but my intel- 
lectual spirit to make friendship with tlie clarkuess/' How truth- 
fully could such a man aay that there are tliose who complain of 
enntii, because ihey have nothing to occupy tlieii- minds; but just 
as well miglit one complain that in the wide worltl be can lind no 
air to breatlie, as to complain in the midst of so much to be loai'iied 
that he can find nothing with which to busy his thoughts. Let 
him who wonld dale to write history read Thierry's ten years of 
historic studica, and tlion go and do likewise. We would not 
■ Iiave the etndont of history waste liimsclf away like Tliierry, un- 
til a blind and helpless creature he must be carried in the arms 
of a servant, but would to Heaven tliat some of the writers of 
our time had at least a spark of his industry — writers who are 
animated only mth the carricm and sulphur stench of battle 
lields. He who writes a good book must write it with his heart's 
blood, and waste upon it his life's spirit. 

TliQ French write more in the spirit of a true philosophy of his- 
tory than others, and consequently excel all. Guizot is wortliy 
of study as having most ably, most jirofoundly, discussed the 
problem of Civilization ; Michelct as having described with most 
life, most animation, most personality, civilized mau ; Thierry as 
having without polemic or party feeling beat described the pro- 
cess of civilizing races. 

From the German writers in history we can not expect so 
much as from the French. Tlic Germans are too much given to 
»pecnlation, which is their strength and weakness, while the En- 
glish are slaves to facts, Tlie French preserve that happy balance 
between fact and speculation which gives them their great skill 
in correct generalization. 

Of the Germans our limits will permit ua to mention only their 
great historion^Niebuhr. He has done an essential service to 
history by boldly questioning ancient authority. That " prostra- 
tion of the understanding," to the records of the past that had been 
handed down, lie utterly refused, and daied to doubt. He has 
boldly made himself the judge, puts Livy, Polybiua, Tacitus, and 
nthers, upon their oath, and then weighs tlieir testimony. What he 
regards true he receives, what he regards as false ho rejects. " It 
is not caprice," says Dr. Arnold, " but a moat true instinct, which 
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haa led Niebulir to seize on some particular passage of a careless 
and i 11- ini'omievl writer, and to perceive in itthe marks of most im- 
portant truth ; while on other occaeiona he has set aside the state- 
iiicnte of this same writer, with no deference to liia authority what- 
ever. To eaj that his instinct is nut absolutely infallible, is only to 
say that he was a man ; but he who follows him most carefully, and 
thinks over the subject of his researches most deeply, will find the 
feeling of respect for hia judgment continually increasing, and will 
be more miwilling to believe what Niebuhr doubted, or to doubt 
what he believed." Immense service has been done history by * 
that science of doubting as well as believing, first elaborated in its 
tnie eiguiiicance by Niebohr. Speakiug of the writers of Roman 
History for two centuries after the revival of classical learning, 
he says : " If any on© had pretended to examine into the credi- 
bility of the ancient writers, and the value of tlieir testimony, an onf^ 
cry would have been raised against such atrocious pre8nm[ition." 
A great number of questions must he asked before the testimony 
of an historian can be admitted. What was his object in writing 
history^ emolument^ fame? to serve party ! to give currency to 
sectarian views? to defend the questionable character of frienda? 
to defame an enemy I What were the qualifications of the writer ? 
was he educated i did he understand his subject 1 has he recorded 
reliable facts ! has he made truth bend to rhetoric I did he first 
comprehend the spirit of the age S had he any motives to conceal 
or willfully pervert truth i was he credulous or skeptical? what 
were his ideas of history ) Tliese and a thousand other questions 
and croBB-questions must be put to every writer of history. He 
who is akilled in the science of humanity will be able to read the 
historian himself as well as his book ; as he who is skilled in 
reading character will converse a short time with a man and tell 
his fitness or nnfitness for any particular mental labor. As' the 
northern barbariana laid waste the political empire of Rome to 
open the field for a higher, holier, better civilization, so the great 
German has overturned the empire of Komau History. You may 
accuse him of Vandalism, of whatever you please, yet he has 
taught us the necessary lesson of doubting. 

If we look to England for any writer who has done service in 
preparing the way for a science of history, wo shall from sincere 
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conviction be coinpell&d to mention a name timt may be least of 
all expected — tliat of John Stuart Mill, known ae the author of 
a treatiee on Logic. lie has been the tirst to give the science 
iif history a riauit^. No one can appreciate his service until alter 
& careful examination of his works. He ie an acnte, profound 
thinker, and gifted with a wonderful, comprohensive power of 
anulrsiti, which is most necesBary for deducing the general laws 
of hmnanity. Our limits will prohibit us from any thing more 
than merely calling attention to an author, who, perhaps from 
his depth and the difficulty of understanding him, has not re- 
ceived that attention which he really merits. 

Gladly, if it were possible, would wo escape from sajHng any 
thing about Maeanlay. No man has written a history that has 
80 quickly become popular, yet be haa done no essential service 
to philosophy of history. He has introdnced to the notice of 
lUstory as an art those topics that have falsely been considered 
as beneath its dignity. Voltaire and his school of hieforiitna at- 
tempted the same, but tliey are by no means to be compared 
with Macaiilay. Voltaire, indeed, haa no eoHd merit as an his- 
torian, and, although we allow him the title of poet, neverthe- 
less if his genius haa any great momentum, it is a product whose 
chief factor is the velocity. Maeanlay 's history would compare 
well with those of Tliucydides and Tacitus, although it lacks the 
fire of the former, and the pictnresqnonosB and terseness of the 
latter. He has not written for the world, but for England, and 
not 80 much for England as for his party. Notwithstanding hia 
oeteneible fairness, he has taken good care that the Tories slmnld 
not have the best of it, which probably they do not deserve. If he 
has told T18 no new truth, he has maile old ones attractive. Des- 
titute of the highest kind of imagination, he carries ne on with 
an irresistible tide of epigrammatic narrative. If we find, in the 
highest sense of the word, no fiTnshed pictures, yet his rhetoric 
continually suggeats them. If he is guilty of exaggeration, he 
ia ao rich in words that he has become careless of tiieir value 
and prodigal in their use. His powerful memory ami his indus- 
try have supplied him the most abundant materials of the past; 
wonld that he had Giiizot's power of analysis, to construct from 
them a true philosophy of historj- ! The frequent illustrations 
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which would he tedious aiid pedantic in any other, iu Macaulay 
are perfect beauties. TIioso gcographicul and historical names 
which stick like dry meal in the prosy mouth of Alison, flow 
from the tongue tit MacEulay in liquid, eloquent volubility. 
8cott has contrived to innke a fascinating romance by using a 
mixture of facta and fiction, but Macaulay has made one moro 
fascinating by using facts alone. Those who would relish a good 
dish of English history well spiced with antithenis, will admire 
Macaidsy. Tlioae who would rather lumt deer in tlie park than 
read Plato at home, will prefer Maeauhiy to Jolin Stnart Mill. 

We would not have it supposed that iu tliesc able historians are 
the materials, all the neceeaai'y facts for constructing the new aoi- 
euco of history. Tlic mental [ihilosopher, the psychologist, the phy- 
siologist, tlie student of languages, are each iu the possession of cer- 
tain facts, which, as well as the recorded events of the paat, must be 
studied, and observed before any of the great laws of humanity can 
bo evolved and accurately detiued. It may not bo necessary to 
observe all historical facts, but enough to deduce general laws. 
After general priuciples are discovered and detiued as they exist 
in the nature of things, then historical facts can be classilicd. 

We ai-c beginning to see the real sigiuficance there is in history, 
and to demand in the historian tlie activity of some other faculty 
tlian memory. The historian must understand human uatui'c, ii] 
the highest sense of the term, and must have a right conception of 
the purpose of man's extstenco in this world. He must be able to 
see the root of all acts in the human soul. lie must be able to 
read the true history there is in the golden apples from the gai'den 
of the Ileapcrides, as well as to detect the liction in Ensebius. 
lie must be able, tracing back, to see the mental history of dark 
conturieB abridged in Aristotle, lie must be able to see the thread 
of Plato's philosophy spun out over the ages, woven into lloman 
oratory, into tlie doctrines of the Christian church, into the meta- 
physics of Germany, into the philosophy of France, into the reflec- 
tive mind of New- England, into the various institutions of every 
country. Ho must hear the undying cadence of the Memnon- 
muslc, and belu>ld the burning of the Ph(i?nix. Of whatever 
nation or period he would dare ly write the lustory, he must un- 
derstand well the laws, literature, the coimection wiih preceding 
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Uie people, must himeell' travel over the territory, aud acijuiro 
that knowledge wliich would have enabled him to govern with 
Uie goveraora, aud make laws with the law makers. 

Tlie real historian muet not only collate livy and Polybius, 
not only read llomeric and Kihetungeu ilymns, not only inter- 
pret with ChamjKiliou the hieroglypbica of the past, hut lie nmst 
also pay proper attention to stories of witches, to legends of saints, 
to local superstitions, to Arabian Kighta' Entertainments, to 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver, aud Canterbury tales. He must not 
write merely the history of kings and courts, or the nniiala of a 
republic, but God-ordained for his task, lie must write the history 
of Mam. IIo mnat see the truth there is in the creed of every 
sect, in the priuciplea of every party. lie must have such a 
strength of sympathy with humanity that he can see the good 
there is in every age. 

Above all things, the Iiistorian must THiderntand tlio gi-eat qncB- 
tion of Progress, Many look upon niau's history as a sea witli 
rock-bound shores wliich can not be passed : others see in history 
a flowing tide whieh never ebbs. The former beliold nothing 
but a corao ncorm, a mere rise and fall of waves caused by the 
more or less violent stoniis of human life. The less enlightened 
and conservative can perceive that there have been Beasons of 
progress, hut they think they can see seasons of ec^ual reti-ogres- 
eion. If we study well the world's history, we shall be able to 
discover unmistakable marks of progress. IIo who stands by 
the ocean's shore but a short time will see nothing bet a constant 
agitation of tho waves, — a constant flux and reflux of foaming 
water, hut he who keeps his station a length of time will observe 
tliat each swell breaks a little higher than tlie preceding one, as 
th© tide flows. So it is in history. During short periods of time 
there are advances and failures, but all the while tliere is a eon- 
stanl progression of humanity. In the great life-struggle of Mind 
with Matter — of spirituaHty with materiality, of humanity witli 
sensuality — have no victories been gained ! In history were not 
the Egyptians in advance of the Orientals ) Were not the Greeks 
and liom'aus in advance of the Egy])tians ! And are we not 
til advance of them) Has tliere not been constant progress from 
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the reign of Misraim till tlie establisliment of Domocracy in 
America t No one is Lardy eiiongli to deny it ; but there is an 
objection to the etatement of the question ! Why not say that 
the ancient Greeks were enlightened, tliat the Chinese were long 
after less enlightened, and that now the inliabitants of Crini Tar- 
lary, Central Atrica, Liberia, Patagonia, and Labrador are iu 
the depths of barbarism i This is quite a one-eided view. In 
broadest terms the real qnestion is, whether the world tak^n all 
in all 13 now better Uian formerly ! Whether the whole race is 
now auy more civilized than it was in the days of Canute, of 
Pharamond, of Nero, of Solon, of Pharaoh Heco, of Laborsoar- 
cod, of Confucius, or in the days of the Antediluvians i In Bue- 
cesBion of ages have barbarians become any more barbaroug i 
have heathen nations become any more prone to idolatry % have 
half-civilized nations returned to the savage state? have enlight- 
ened men hated the light ? It is conclusive evidence tliat those 
who have known most of history have seen most of progress. It 
is a curious fact tfiat there are those in tliis ago who are so blinded 
that tlicy arc unable to recognize the most encouraging fact in 
man's history. We remember that even Homer makes Sthenelus 
8ay, " Let us thank the gods tlmt we arc so much in advance of 
our fatliers." The fact tliat there has been progress somewhere, 
pmvoa the progrossiljility of tlio race ; the fact that civilization 
has been constantly going on, shows the tendency of man to im- 
provement, 

When wc advocate progross we wish to be understood. The 
word progress now-a-days is often used without any meaning at 
all, and oftener with a perverted meaning. Tlie radical has ideas 
peculiar to liimsolf, to wliich he gives the name of progress. In 
existing institutions he sees nothing but folly and evil. IIo can 
find good only in tearing down what has already been built, in 
destroying what has already been done. lie lights the torch of 
conflagration, and cries with a fanatical shout, " Behold the light 
of progress !" lie kindles tlic flames of revolutions, sacks cities, 
deluges public thoronghtares with foaming rivers of blood ; and 
then, with maniac fire in his eye, asks you to behold the work 
of progress. He disorganizes eociety, introduces anarchy and 
confiision, jjropagates ialsc systems in philosophy, preaches . 
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Did self- 



liereey, infidelity, and atheism in religion ; tlien, with stupid 
confidence, with a beastly stare of seli'-deceplion, witli an asinine 
look of imaginary wisdom, lie modestly requests you to uiake an 
endeavor to comprehend the significance of real progress. With 
such ideas of progress we have notLing to do. Progress is a 
beautiful law of humanity, consists in constant growth and hai-- 
inonious deTclopment ; not in periodical destruction. 

We are now in a transition period of history, sncli as the world 
has never before seen. We shudder at unbelief, yet know not 
what to believe. In regard to the past we are in distressing 
donbt, while we loot tremblingly to the future. Mankind have 
been marching on these six thousand years ; we have an almost 
irresistible longing to look back, yet fear lest we be turned into 
conservative pillars of salt. We can only relieve our minds of 
perplexity, in regard to the gi-eat problems of history, by evolv- 
ing the eternal laws of humanity. Ilistory will then be both a 
work of science and a work of art. Science must explain its 
facte, art must reproduce its life. Tlie man who lias skill in 
generalization will find an ample field for labor, while the poet 
will find facta "stranger than fiction" enough to inspire his 
muse. Tlie former must dissect, the latter must reconstruct. 
Tlie one must analyze, tlio other must raise the dead. One must 
show tlie skeleton of the past, the other must weave upon it the 
beautifid tissues of life. 

Man's history is a great drama, beginning in time, ending in 
eternity. Past scenes have been full of sin, struggling, suffering, 
and deatli. Many a noble nature has been wrecked by the whirl- 
winds of passion, and many a warm heart has been crushed be- 
neath the stael-shod hoof of tho war-horse. The earth has every- 
where been moistened with mingled tears and blood. In progress 
and Cliriatianity, however, we have a living feith. When wo 
look with the eye of such a faith, we can see even the tears of 
sorrow — crystal drops, glittering upon the flowers of affection in 
tlie bright sunshine of hope ; we can see man madly working his 
way forward, through the murder of Socrates and Jesus, through 
the oonquests of Alexander and tlie assassination of Cfeear, through 
Kussiftn campaigns and French revolutions, through Inquisitions 
and Star Chumbers, throngh Monniorth insurrections and Mexican 
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wars, to a recognition of the great principles of humanity, and we 
can at least hope the time may come when man's history shall 
become a perpetual evangel, when the dome of his worshiping 
temple shall be the bending heavens, when his organ-music shall 
be the singing together again of the morning stars, when the face 
of man shall pronounce upon man his Creator's benediction. 



TO THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 

BT SABAH HELEN WHITMAN. 

^ ITath not thy prayer been Victory, oh my soul ? 
Hath not thy conflict won a voice to shake 
Dcath^s faatn o M C B a mafcic to control 
Worlds for removed ? From o*er the grave to roe 
Love hath made answer I*> Ths Spirifi9 Return. 

Tnou Ancient Mystery ! Tliy solemn night 
Pierced by attempered rays from that far realm 

Tliat lies beyond, dark with excess of light, 
No more the struggling spirit shall o'erwhelm. 

Too long the terror of the dread unknown 

Hath the wrung heart with hopeless anguish riven, 

Tlie l)lasting splendors of the fiery throne* 

'' Burning within the inmost vail of Heaven — " 

The gloom of tliat great glory which of old 
Haunted the vision of the prophet's dream, 

When the archangel of the Lord foretold 
The day of doom by dark Iliddekel's stream. 

In vain through lingering years I turned the page 
Rich with tliese sacred records of the past; 

Hope languished, and no legend could assuage 
Tlie rayless gloom thy awful shadow cast. 



• Vision of Daniel, chap. viii. x. 
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In dread Apocalypse I see thee borne 

On the pale steed, triumphant o'er^the doomed, 

Till the rent Heavens like a scroll were torn. 
And hollow Earth her hundred isles entombed. 

In Tain I questioned the cold Stars, and kept 

Lone vigils by the grave of buried love, — 
No angel wing athwart the darkness swept, 

No voice vouchsafed my sorrow to reprove. 

Was it the weight of that remorseless woe, 
The nameless anguish of that long despair — 

That made thy marble lips at length forego 
Their silence at my soul's unceasing prayer ? 

Henceforth the sorrowing heart its pulse shall still 

To solemn cadences of sweet repose. 
Content life's mystic passion to fulfill 

In the great calm that from thy promise flows. 

Ko more thy chamel gloom the soul appalls 
Nor the deep anguish of the " Second Death." 

The dawn-light breaks athwart thy glimmering halls, 
And thy dank vapors own the Morning's breath. 

Welcome as the white feet of those who bring 

Glad tidings of great joy unto the world. 
Shall fall the shadow of thy silver wing 

Over the weaiy couch of woe unfurled. 

A heavenly halo kindles round tliy brow. 

Beyond the palms of Eden softly wave. 
Bright messengers athwart the empyrean go. 

And love to love makes rfhswer o'er the grave. 



ELEMENTS OF SPIRITUAL SCIENCE. 

BT S. B. BRITTAN. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

** The chain of Being is complete in Man ; 
In Man is Mattcr^s last gradation lost, 
And the next link is Spirit**— DBBZOATsr. 

The subject on which I propose to write is ftdl of a mysterious 
beauty. It carries the mind into a region where the light of 
material existence fades away, and earthly forms decompose 
and become the shades which people the realms of the Invisi- 
ble. Here, as it were, on the confines of two worlds, we must 
take our place. 

** We hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where Angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the Spirit-land." 

Tliis position man alone may occupy ; for in the chain of being 
he is the connecting link wliich unites the visible and invisible, 
tlie material and spiritual, the temporal and eternal, in one un 
broken line of existence, beginning in Detty, and ending in the 
unorganized elements of distant worlds. 

Natural objects and phenomena increase in interest as we 
proceed from the lower to the higher gradations of being. Curious 
and instructive as are the laws and processes exhibited in the 
chemical affinities of inorganic nature, still the most imperfect 
organic form is invested with a far deeper interest, and in its 
silent language appeals to the soul with a mightier power. 
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The gems that lie embedded in tke earth are precious ; the 
concretion of a rock, the formation of a dew-drop or a anow- 
flake, is a theme of sufficient interest to enlist the noblest intel- 
lect. Crystals sparkle in the ocean caves; brilliant ci>rru8ca- 
tiona ilhimiuc the polar skies; refulgent dyes, blended in the 
alembic of Nature, are transfused, like fire mist, through earth, 
and sea, and air — these are all beautiful. But the violet that 
blooms in tlie valley; the rose that blushes at the approach 
of a simbeam ; the old oak that strikes his roots deep iuto the 
mountain, and raises bis aspiring arms to the bending heavens 
— even the meanest flower that opens its petals by the wayside, 
and pours out its incense to the TJorning, is far more beautiful, 
for it is a revelation of the all-pervading Life, 

Auother step — and what wonders do we behold ! The eye 
and the ear are formed, and tlte external world is unveiled. 
The perception of outward objects, tlie power of locomotion, 
the love of offspring, and ail the mysterious instincts of the ani- 
mal citation inrite our attention. Not liife alone, with its myriad 
forma of beauty, but Sensation — with its deep, thrilling, unwTit- 
tcn and unspoken revelations of pleasure and pain^these pre- 
sent a theme fraught with a still higher interest to the conscious 
Soul. 

But it is only when we approach the sphere of Mind, that we 
become conscious of entering within the very portals of the in- 
nsible M'orhi, The whole subject is invested with a surpassing 
beauty, yet witli a solemnity deep and awful. This unfathoma- 
ble mystery of Tliought 1 this gift of lieason ; this power to in- 
vestigate the great laws of the Universe; these silent aspira- 
tions, in which the Soul pours out its libations, and rising in its 
transfigured beauty, spurns the temple of clay and asserts its 
kindred with angels and with God — in these we read a revela- 
tion, at once soothing and sacred, and sublime, of 

— ■■ the divinity that stin nithin us." 

The most ennobling themes belong to the sphere of Mind. 
From the close relation of the subject to man, and its proximity 
to the Divine nature and presence, every manifestation of mind 
must be regarded with the intensest interest. I am conscious 
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that no created intelligence has tlie power of eelf-comjirebensiou ; 
tmd I know how difficult it ia to establish onrfielves on a reliable 
basis, when the entire subject — comprehending its invisible laws 
and visible phenomena — is above and beyond the sphere of mar 
terial things. Here the mind mnst neceBsarily /eel its way in 
the vast immensity. Some of its eteps may be luieertain — in- 
deed, they must be — but ih^ can not he useless. The discipline 
by which we learn to exercise any faculty, of body or mind, 
JH made up of nnsuccessful efforts ; and he whoso fear of a false 
step will not permit him to hazard an experiment may as well 
conclude to crawl for ever, for it is certain he can never walk. 

Motion, in some form or direction, wonid seem to bo an eseen- 
tia! law of all existence. The world moves from center to cir- 
cumference, and not one of the elements of matter or mind may 
resist its action. Thou, O Man, art a part of that which ia around 
thee, IIow, then, shalt thou be Btill while the world's great 
heart continues to beat evermore ? Not for theo will the earth 
stop in its orbit, nor can Mind bo chained to a einglo point in 
the cycle of its destiny, Oswaed fok ever! is the sublime and 
emphatic annunciation wliich peals through all time and space, 
and vibrates on the chorda of universal Being. 

But some of us may not move to the common measure of the 
world, and so those who have learned and practiced thai may 
not be able to boat the time. What if they are not ! A fresh 
exercise may still be of service as a necessary stimulus to tho 
^ulties ; and even an occasional ^'«r or discord may not be dis- 
agreeable, if it but break tho old monotony. If we are not al- 
ways in the ascending scale when we move, still, motion — even 
at the risk of falling — is less to be dreaded than immobility. Ail 
who have made discoveries have ventured ont beyond tlie walks 
of the multitude. What if tlieso narrow limits which time, aiid 
custom, and pnjndice have defined, are mistaken for the bonnd- 
ary lines of creation! Still, beyond these is tho great Unex- 
plored, which infidel feet have never trodden. Let us go there, 
that we may stand for once on hallowed ground, when the aspir- 
ing sonl dwells alone with Gkid. 

The reader need not be startled with the apprehension that hia 
theological Zion is about to be invaded. Our sphere of thought 
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lies mainly without, and we can hardly offer an offense, even 
against popular prejudices, by pursuing our investigations in a 
field not yet included within the domain of Theology. I may 
leave the common track, but shall have no occasion to shock the 
reverence or disturb the religious sensibilities of the most devout 
nature. The writer will not, however, feel aggrieved if the reader 
should dissent from the views he may disclose. All that is de- 
manded, is entire freedom in their expression, while, to the indi- 
vidual human judgment is accorded the right to accept or reject 
them. A treatise on Psychology might be deemed essentially 
incomplete, without the argument from Nature in favor of the 
soul's existence. This should very properly precede a disquisi- 
tion concerning its attributes and phenomena. To this part of 
the subject, therefore, I invite the attention of the reader in the 
succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER n. 

NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

** One thinks the Sonl is air ; another, flre ; 
Another, blood diAued about the heart ; 
Another saith the elements conq>ire. 
And to her essence each doth give a part** 

Since it has become lawful to think, and to give form and 
expression to our thoughts, I suspect that this business should 
neither be suspended nor monopolized. Accordingly, I venture 
to submit my thought, though I am conscious of the inadequacy 
of language to embody our highest ideal, and the insignificance 
of all thought and speech, compared with the vastness of a 
theme which the one can not fathom nor the other delin- 
eate. 

He is a happy man who can occasionally escape from the dull 
sphere of grosser life, and dwell, if it be but for an hour, where 
the discordant sounds of the market-place or the exchange are 
not heard. It is glorious thus to exist in a sphere that is not all 
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of earth — where the sceaee are JTeeli Irom tlie liand of God, and 
the light of ctoniity illiiuiiues the souL As we advance Ironi 
tlie lowest forms of matter, toward the highest mauitegtatioiis 
of mind, existence hecomes ever more beautiful and divine, and 
OS the traces of men gradually disappear, wo hegin to discern 
foot-prijita of the angels. 

Tlie existence of organized beings, of a nature eo refined and 
Bpiritual as to be in^-ieible to mortals, may be inferred from an 
investigation of the laws of matter and mind. The tendency of 
matter to assume organic forms and relations will he found to 
correspond to the degree of its relinument. In the mineral king- 
dom, all matter exists in an inorganic state. The elements re- 
quire a refining process, to fit tliem to the superior spliore of 
organized existence. By virtue of tlie electric forces whicJi per- 
vade the earth and all things, a chemical action of its elements 
is produced, by which the more volatile parts are thrown ofi' in 
impalpable gases. In this euhlimated form, tlte particles of 
matter exhibit constant mobility, assuming, every moment, new 
relations to each other. 

At this stage of its attenuation, matter ie fitted to undergo an 
important transition. Numerous forms appear, possessing or- 
gans adapted to specific functions of being. Plants possess a 
power of assimilation, by which the most oficnsive exhalations 
are absorbed, and the most deleterious substances taken up and 
80 modified by the process, as to become the nutritive products 
on wliich animatetl existence is made to depend. 

Every one may perceive that all matter is not equally refined. 
The incense of flowers, moving on the air like an invisible spiritual 
presence, is but a sublimation of matter taken up from the elements 
of decay and putro&ction. It is matter still, though, instead of 
exciting our disgust by its grossness, it is fitted to produce the most 
delicate Bensations. K the refining process lias rendered it invia- 
ilile, ila existence is not less an actuality. Electricity is so highly 
i^ublimated that it penetrates the most solid bodies, and passes in 
imperceptible currents thi-ough the minutest particles of grosser 
substances. But electricity is matter ; though refined to a de- 
gree which, perhaps, exceeds our highest idea of the spiritual. 

It may be interred that organized bodies are not likely to be 
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developed from the gnjaser elementa, on account of the compara- 
tive immobility of unrefined suljetances — but when matter be- 
comes volatilized, the particles which compose the mass exhibit 
the pheaoraena of perpetually changing positions and relations. 
It must be suiSciently evident that, in this condition, they art- 
far more likely to so arrange themaelves as to develop the forms 
and fuDCtioaa of life, than when existing in a state of less relint'- 
meut. 

Numerous as are the trees and plants which clotlie and adorji 
the earth, it is probablo that the animal kingdom vastly esceedw 
the vegetable creation, in flie number and variety of its organic 
forms. Tlie increasing tendency of matter — during the process 
of its reiinemeut — to become organized, is evident from the iiifini- 
tutlc of animal existence. Tlie more ethereal parts of all groBw 
substances are constantly becoming instinct with life. Each fleet- 
ing moment marks the birth of innumerable millions of living 
creatnres, of whose existence and habits man could know notliing 
ihrongli tlie medium of the unassisted sense. The microscope 
lifts opened the portals of a new world, before unseen, yet far 
more numerously peopled than the world which meets the un- 
aided vision. In the light of this discovery, wo perceive tliat 
every grain of sand is a walled city, and a single drop of water 
encircles an empire of being ! 

But if matter exhibits the tendency I have supposed, we may 
rationally conclnde that, when it is so ethereal as to be wholly 
intangible, it is more likely to be organized than in any of the 
inferior stages of its refinement. It is well known that, in its 
higher gradations, matter is so sublimated as to escape the ob- 
servation of the senses. If we admit that, in this refined state, 
it may be organized, we have furnished mir answer to the great 
Unestion of the bouI'b independent existence. It is equally cer- 
tain that the sphere of organic being comprehends millions of 
iTcatures, too minute to be perceived by the eye. Wliy may 
not other millions exist, invisible, not on accountof their minute- 
ness, but the rejin^emeni of their composition ? The evidence, as 
it presents itself to my mind, is not less conclusive. No one 
would venture to dispute the existence of the infusoria. Even 
those who have had no opportunity for personal observation, 
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readily accept the testimony of otliers who have aeeii tlie organ- 
ized millions of that invisible world. 

But if disorgaoijiGd matter may bo so refined as to escape tlie 
f[)her« of sensnous observation, can a single reason be given for 
the hypothesis which denies the existence of invisible beings, jms- 
sessing an organic etructiireof more refined elements, and adapted 
to sustain tho relations, and perform the functions of a more ex- 
alted and spiritual life ? To tliink of limiting the organic law to 
the contracted vision of mortals, indicates less of tlie immortal 
than appropriately belongs to man. If I am not in error con- 
cerning the general law which I have presumed to graduate the 
organization of nmtter by the specific degrees of its refinement, 
the argument would seem to be coucluaive in proof of the exist- 
ence of invisible spiritnal beings. 

The various forma in which life is enshrined are more or less 
permanent in proportion to the refinement of their composition, 
and the perfection of their organization. The old oak and tho 
stately cedar flourish while tlie ages come and go, bnt the grass 
and the flowers spring up in the morning, and at evening are cut 
down and withered. Man might possibly live for cent\iries, did 
he intelligently obey all the laws of his nature ; but a frail insect 
might fiUly aJiBwer the purpose of its creation, and complete the 
cycle of its destiny, in a single day. 

If matter in its grosser forms can not be annihilated, it certainly 
is no less indestructible after undergoing the refining process. 
Tlie elements must be equally enduring, while tlie organisms ex- 
Iiibit lees and still less mutation as we ascend the scale of being. 
The idea of tlie indestructibility of matter, for which the materi- 
alist contends, is sniBcient to subvert his whole theory witli re- 
spect to man, and to establish the soul's immortality. If it be 
imjKJBsible to annihilate a single particle, then the same particles 
exist forever, and however their forms and combinations may 
change, their identity is preserved. 

It will be conceded that matter is governed by certain fixed 
laws, and these laws are as eesentially indestmctible as matter 
it«olf To illustrate my idea : It would bo necessary to destroy 
all substances before the principle of cohesive attraction conld 
cease to he. These chemical and spiritual affinities, on which 
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BO many beautiful forma, and processes, and divine unities are 
made to depend, are lastiug as the primitive elements of all be- 
ing. To be consistent with himself, the materialist must admit 
that the principle of life — everywhere ho gloriously manifested — 
is a great law of the material universe, and lliat this life is, there- 
fore, as mdy immai-tal as matter is indestructible. 

But I shall perhaps bo met with tliis objection : The essenthl 
elements of liffs may be admitted to exist heroafler, without in- 
volving the conclusion that the individual man will preaer^e his 
identity. But if tlie minutest particles may preserve thoir iden- 
tity amid all tho changes of organization and decomposition, 
why may not the living principle 8ur\'ive all similar elianges, 
and derive new strength and beauty from each sncceeding tran- 
sition ? The grub that crawls on the earth may perish, but with- 
in its loatltsome form a new and more beautiful body ia devel- 
oped, fitted to rise above the dust in which its existence began, 
and to dwell in the bright sunlight and the upper air. 

The idea that there are spirits all around us like the sunbeams, 
whose influence is in the very atmosphere we breathe, may be 
regarded by some as a pleasant fancy, or an idle Buiwirstition. 
To others, and to the writer, it is tho image of divine reality. 
Will any one reject the thought because he can not see spirit forms 
through tbe medium of physical organs ? Does the existence of 
•he angels depend on the capacity of mortals to follow them to 
their bright abodes! Nay ; I would as soon deny tlie being of 
all living forms which inhabit the sea, because I can not live in 
their iiloment. I would rather question the existence of the far- 
off stars, which are only seen through the telescoiTe, or relinquish 
all faitli in Astronomy because I may not travel np to Okioh, 

With tliose dull eyes you may not discern the spirit forms of 
departed men. No ; you can not. But is the sphere of mortal 
vision wide as tlie range of being ^ We can not perceive the size 
and form of the Sun's rays, but we can feel their genial influence, 
and all nature is made glad and beautiftil by the light. Look for 
tlie viewless winds. Are they not invisible ? Yet who ia uncon- 
scious that they are above, beneath, around, and within liim '. 
" The wind blnweth where it listeth, and thou hearest tho sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometb and whither it goeth." 
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Bius it Lb with the spirit. If it is not given thee, with the soul's 
deep eyes, to discei-u the forms of spiritual life, it still remains 
for thee— ;/tT cUl who are not buried beneath a concretion of 
sensimlitj — ^to experience their preBeuce and their power. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ORGANIZATION. 



" Then la ■ pb^ai] be 



Id Ihwo ll m >pWlil»l bodj.-— Piir 



I WILL now invite the attention of the reader to some thoughts 
eonceming the spiritual organization. If wo regard tlie sphere ot 
the outward and visible, we shall discover tliut all the higher 
manifestations of the internal life or actuating law are presented 
in the organized forms that meet the eye. Indeed, so far as our 
kjiowleilge extends, all life, sensation, and intelligence are re- 
stricted to the spheres of organic existence. Matter may be 
sublimated to a degree which is beyond the reach of sense and 
the grasp of thought, but it develops none of these attributes 
imless it assumes organic forms and relations. It is, moreover, 
ivortliy of observation, that these organisms become moi* com- 
plicated iti tlieir structure, and delicate in their formation, as we 
proceed from tlie lower to the liigher. If the life principle re- 
ijniies an organic form through which to manifest itself in its 
eartlily and imperfect revealments, it can not be less necessary 
if ascend to a plaue where existence becomes more essentially 
spiritual. 

We have no disposition to cliertsh tlie vague notion tliat the 
spirit is a form of being vnthowt^orm. Our theory will not require 
lis to solve tlie difficult problem, suggested by the hypothesis of 
an entity without materiality, or an assemblage of faculties with- 
out appropriate organs for their manifestation. Life, tti all ite 
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phases, depends, as wo humbly conceive, on an organization 
^lapted to the functions and the mode of that existence. The 
alwurdity of believing the sout to he-, and yet to be nothing, is 
left to ho disposed of by those who entertain such an opinion. 
To U8, the Boul is a real existence growing up from, and above 
tiie spheres of inferior life. 

The beautiful and diversified phenomena of life, and sense, 
and thonglit, are seen to depend on an organic structure of ma- 
terials and mechanism adapted to their production. Tho func- 
tions of being become ever more interesting and wonderful aa 
its elements are refined and ita organic relations and dependen- 
cies are perfected. Tliat the soul is an organized existence, may 
he inl'erred from the laws of matter and mind, as well as from 
all the analogies in nature. If an animated physical body can 
not exist without physical organs fitted to the specific fimctions 
and mode of such existence, no more can we rationally conceive 
of a spiritual being witliout a corresponding organic medium of 
sensation and action. 

Within this gross animal form is another more refined in its 
elements, more endiiring in its organization, and delicate in its 
susceptibility. Indeed, this interior body constitutes the recep- 
tacle of all our impressions, and hence there are images forever 
enshrined in memory, while the bodies through which they were 
received now mingle with the unorganized forms of matter. 

1 might rest this point on tlie general faith of mankind. Few, 
comparatively, would demand the labor of a single argument 
Almost all men expect to live hereafter, and to perceive and 
comprehend vastly more than in the present. Yet they do not 
expect to carry these gross bodies with tliem. They have seen 
the external form when tlie oye was dim, the ear dull and insen- 
sible, the tongue was silent, and every nerve was motionless. 
And still, with this mortal paralysis resting on the outward 
medium of sensation, they yet presume that the vision is greatly 
extended, the hearing and utterance improved, and the power of 
motion inconceivably augmented. These views and expectations 
are inconsistent with any idea of the soul which denies its or- ■ 
ganic form. Tlie idea of sight presupposes the existence of the 
eye. In like manner, all functional and sensational phei 
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mngt, I apprelient], be oi^nically produced. I adopt tlio idea ' 
of an aucicnt spiritual pliilosopher : "Tltcre is a physical body, 
and there ie a spiritual body." The aoul is an organiEed gpiritnal 
body — a form within a form. The outward man h gross and 
perceptible by its own senses, while the inward form is refined 
in its composition, and can oidy be perceived through a medium 
of sensation ethereal as its own nature. 

The spirit gradually absorbs the vitality of the earthly body. 
It is a fact that wherever we witness a superior internal growth 
— as in children who exliibit a precocious development — it is 
usually accompanied with increasing physical debility and emaci- 
ation. Paul, who was the most learned and philosophical of all 
the early teachers of Christianity, entertained this idea of the du- 
ality of man's nature, and the tendency of the unfolding spirit 
to abstract the hfe of the decaying body. When the spiritual 
growth is rapid, this transformation is soon accomplished. Thus 
it is ]>Lilosophically true that " if the outward man perish, the ■ 
inward man is renewed."' 

To every thing in being there is an outward form and an in- 
ward life. The gross substances of the mineral kingdom are per- 
vaded by invisible agents, which develop the forces necessary to 
their mobility'. The being and beauty of the vegetable creation 
are dependent on an invisible vitalizing law ; — the fresh verdure 
and the gorgeous coloring of mountain and valley are but the 
reflected light of that principle seen through the prism of its 
countless forms. The diversitied and elastic structures of the ani- 
mal world — instinct with sensation and gifted with the power of 
voluntary motion — demonstrate the existence of a mysterioas in- 
ward life, of which all visible animated forms are the elogncut 
and living revelations. 

This two-fold being is still more apparent in man ; and here — 
on tlie verge of visible existence — in this last refinement of the 
outward elements, the internal principle assumes an organic 
fonn, which, from its refinement, is iniperccptihlo by the senses. 
Within this corporeal structure is another body, constituted 
of the more etliereal elements of tlie former. It is a curious 
fact tliat persons who have lost a limb always have an inter- 
nal consciousness that the body is still complete. Though an 
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arm or a leg may have been amputated years Ijetui-e, aud its 
decomposed elements seattcrcd by the winds or waves, the indi- 
vidual yet feels tliat tlio lost member is wiUi liim and sustaining 
its proper relations i and Lis sensation extends to Uie very ex- 
tremity, almost as perfectly as when the limb was there. Tlii^ 
may seem incredible to some miiidH, but tlie fact is confirmed by 
the experience of all persona who have sulfered the loss of one 
of these members. We predicate the statement on the testimony 
of many persons of this class wtiom we have personally consulted. 

But physicians and otliers have attempted to account for the 
singular fact just referred to, by presnming that the sensation of 
the lost member results from aesoomt'ion. Snch an explanation 
needs to be explained, and to be fortified, too, by some show of 
evidence. If a man who has been sick and in constant pain for 
ten years should recover, he would not suffer from association 
the same pains during the remainder of his life. Yet the man 
who in his youth lost a limb, even now in his maturity— if mom- 
iiry be suspended for a moment— thinks that his body is per- 
fect in all its parts, and he is daily reminded that sensation 
remains tliough the ncr\'0U9 medium is gone. This fact I must 
regard as a beautiful evidence of the existence of an inter- 
nal spiritual form. Tlie inward man is neither destroyed nor 
mutilated by tlie means and instruments which disorganize the 
outward body. If there be no inward spiritual organism — the 
ultimate receptacle of all outward sensational impressions — ^how 
can feeling remain when the sensor nerves are severed and the 
entire memtier has perished^ If the various members of the 
body may be i-enwved without affecting the internal conscious 
nes3 or disturbing tlie original limits to which sensation extended 
it follows that the whole body may be decomposed and yet all oi 
life, and sense, and thought may remain. 

The germ of this interior man doubtless commences its growth 
with the first liour of consciousness. It may be vitalized by elec- 
tric agency at or before tlie moment of its birth. "When this 
occurs prematurely — while the organic structure is yet uufittcl 
to perform the functions of life — the perpetuity of being may 
be regarded as qut'stionable. When the embryo is thns ushere*! 
into the world, before the organic formation is complete, the out- 



ward life is roudored unccilaiii or iiupoesible. An imperfect 
physical organism is found to be incompatible with the existence 
or preservation of the vital timctioiis. Su the life and identity 
(if tiie interior form may be lost from the same cause, and all the 
elements of the partially formed being go back to mingle with 
the common mass. 

It will be perceived, I think, that neither the laws of matter 
nor those of mind afford the leaat reason to question the immor- 
tality of man. Is it bccanse the elements of this outward organ- 
ism are tlirown off, that all consciotisoess is supposed to end ? 
This has occurred — after a more gradual manner it may be — 
several times before during tlio brief period of earthly existence, 
and yet the identity of being has been preserveil. Tho entire 
composition of our bodies has been changed several times, and 
■atill we feel that our existence hero is one. We can recall the 
events of the past, and even in life's last hours — when the still 
conscious soul catches strange glimpses of the world beyond — 
the incidents of childhood are remembered in all their freshness. 
This mysterious power by which we recall tho scenes of other 
■days, even aftsr tho constituent elements of the body have been 
several times changed, is a most convincing proof of the indi- 
vidual and immortal life of man. 



CHATTER IV. 

ASPIRATION AND MEMORY. 

TuE individualization and immortality of Mind is further indi- 
cated by the nature and magnitude of its powers. If it were only 
titted to perceive material forms, and to note the simple facts and 
circumstances of outwanl life, there might be room to doubt tlie 
perpetuity of being. Uut mind is not thus circumscribed. It has 
a wider and a higher sphere, to which it exhibita a direct tendency 
and specific adaptation. If all the elements of mind are material 
— in the sense in which we use the term — and its oi^nization de- 
structible, from wliat source docs it derive its power to grasp the 
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first principle of spiritual science i And who will explain to ua 
■ the philoaopliy of that niyaterions and delightful fascinatioD 
which leads the willing mind far out Into an ideal world ! 

Man is not altogether earthly. The decay of the body is not 
the annihilation of being. If it were otliei-wiae, hie thoughts and 
desires could never reach above the earth. I hold it to be impos- 
eible for any being to occupy a sphere, to desire a life, or even to 
conceive of a condition which is above the plane of its natnre — 
or (hat point to which it may arrive in the BubBoijuent unfoldinji 
of its facnlties. Can the beast conceive of the relations which 
exist among men ? Evidently not, for the obvious reason that 
such relations fonn no part of the destiny which awuts him. 
The highest development of which his nature is susceptible, must 
necosearily leave him far below the dignity of man's estate. 

If what we call deatli has power to disorganize the soul, to de- 
stroy its elements, and swallow up the identity of being to which 
we 80 fondly cling, why should man have the least conception ot 
an invisible world and spiritual lifo i The idea itself, in its sim- 
plest form, is above all that distinguishes the sphere of mere 
material or animal existence, Man, of all earthly creatures, 
dwells in this exalted plane. With him the life that shall be — 
the life of which the present is but the feeble and imperfect be- 
ginning—is ever before him, and ita divine realities are the et^^ 
nally unfolding principles of his own nature. All over the 
world, the idea of immortality ifl incorporated with the very ele- 
ments of mind. Neither is it always vague nor nnsatisfactory. 
We look forward with a serene joy to the communion of mind 
with mind, I'rocd from the cold restraints which belong to tlie 
present. With a clearer vision, we shall yet read the thrilling 
memories of the Past, where our divinest thoughts will no more 
be distorted by inflexible and unmeaning fonns of speech, and 
no arbitrary custom will bo left to subvert the great law of spir- 
itual aflinity, by which congenial natures meet and mingle to- 
gether. The idea of such a life is to me the revelation of its 
existence, while the desire it awakens in the aonl is tlie infallible 
prophecy of its realization. 

In this faculty which we call memory, inwrought as it Is with 
associations of all the past, I read the evidence that the identity 
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of man'e iDward being is eternally eetablislied. Tlie man of three- 
score years liaa liad a number of bodies, yet deeply engraven, with- 
in the imperishable sonl, ia the history of them all. With tliis tact 
in mind, 1 shall b« slow to adopt the hypothesis that another 
transition, whatever be the circtunatances of its occuiTciice, can 
obliterate tlie record, destroy consciousness, and make an end 
of Life. 

A mystic chain binds me to the past — a chain I could not 
sever if I would. We feel that strange ties still link our spirits 
to the scenes long gone. We felt a shock, perchance, when our 
friends were stricken from our embrace, and for a moment 
thought that all was lost t But the awakening consciousneas 
that all Life is immortal came to our relief, and we were inspired 
with tlie thought that these transitions only clotlie the living 
Principle with new and diviner forms. Tlio soul instinctively 
sends out its desires and sympathies toward the spheres of tho 
(nvisiblc, aa though it would fed after the objects it most cher- 
ishes. Now we perceive that tho golden chain we supposed to 
have been severed, is yet unbroken. Not a link is gone, and it 
binda us ever more securely to its object. A fi-ail mortal, with 
pale cheek and trembling hand, once held that chain with 
us, but lest, in his weakness, he might let it fall, an angel 
liiJh it away from earth and placed it in the hands of an im- 
i^all 

If we live but in and for tlie present, why site that old man 
among the graves of a generation ? Why is he thus insensible 
to the living tide that rises around Iiim, on which he seems up- 
home like the last wreck of the storm i Have you seen tliat old 
man, and learned tlie cause of his abstraction \ His lipa moved 
just now, as though he would spenk to some one. But when 
ouo answered him, he licard not the voice, for his spirit was far 
away. The vitaUty of his body has been absorbed by the soul, 
or waate<l by slow degrees among tho elements. His sonsea are 
all paralyzed, and tlie living current which in youth and man- 
hood flowed oat in a thousand streams to vitalize hie outward 
being, is now setting hack to bo congealed at the fountain. 
When I gazed on him he seemed solitary. Yet he was not 
nione ; for, 
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"Tbrougli the shniiow pssi. 
Like n loinb senrclier, Memory ran, 
LiCUog ench shruuil that Time lisd cast 
O'eraUheluved." 



Doea any one presume that tLc personality of a rational bein^ 
is lost when the elements of the body are dissipated ! Let hiui 
observe that old man. Tell me, why doea he thus dwell in the 
past? By what mysterious and mighty magnetism is he attract- 
ed to the things that were ? 

It is ascertained that in a very limited period, perhaps from 
seven to ten yeais, the whole body is changed. Athuitting tlie 
liypothesis tliat the identity of being is destroyed by these out- 
ward transitions, rr wodld be impossible to becaix ajjy circcm- 

BTANCE OE KVKST THAT 0CCUKKE13 AT A PERIOD MORE REMOTE. Mem- 
ory would, therefore, be circnmseribed within these narrow 
limits. Il'it be true that the identity of being is lost in tlie di&^ 
sipation of the bodily elements, why does that aged man remem- 
ber and rejoice in his ehOdhood i Ilere is a problem the old 
Materialism may strive in vain to solve, consistently with ita 
theory. "Will it be said that our argument is unsoimdj because 
tlie transitiona between infancy and old age are unlike death — 
being more gradual? Tliis objection, specious as it may appear, 
can not iuvaiidate our reasoning. The length of time employed 
in the accomplishment of tJiis change, can make no essential dif- 
ference. Wbetlier the elements of the body are removed more 
or less progressively — in portions large or small — the conclasion 
is deemed alike inevitable. 

Over the ashes of thy friend is a tablet inscribed to hia mem- 
ory. If a seventh part of it be taken once in a year, at the end 
of seven years it will be as effectually removed as if carried 
away at a single effort. There will A nothing left to mark the 
spot. Who, then, will read that inscription ) Thus, if man be 
a mere monument of gross matter — if there be no infernal, ra- 
tional nature which constitutes the ultimate receptacle of aU our 
impressions — it would necessarily occur as often as the outward 
dements were changed, that each succeeding record would be 
lotted out, and life begin anew. And the time that had been — 
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the Eternity past— now written all over with tracery of dcntliless 
memory — would be lost to all Imt God ! 

From the previous course of reasoning, founded on the edtah- 
llehed laws of matter and imud, the individuality of the goul and 
its immortal identity constitute a legitimate and natural conclu- 
eion. Uere two questions present themselves to the mind of the 
writi-T. In the argument derived firom memorj-, it was observed 
that the incidents of childhood are more vividly remembered in 
lid age than the events of greater magnitude occurring at a later 
period in life. Tlie problem which this fact involves admits of 
an easy and rational solution. 

In the first period of human existence, the spirit is but a germ 
containing the invisible principles and undeveloped attributeB of 
an unborn angel. The first impressions made on this embryo 
intelligence are most deeply inwrought wiUi the constituent ele- 
ments of its being. Whatever is implanted in the germ, is, for 
obvious reasons, more thoroughly incorporated with the nature 
than tlie objects and events which only leave their reflected 
images on the outward surface of being. It is for this reason 
that the physical and mental peculiarities resulting from the 
laws of hereditary trauBmission are the least susceptible of change 
or modification. Tlius a congenital disease may bo incurable, 
while a disease induced by extrinsic causes will readily yield to 
judicious treatment. First impressions are, therefore, most in- 
delible because they are deposited in tlie very rudiments of our 
being. It will be perceived that an immense responsibilitj' at- 
taches to those who are instrumental in the reproduction of the 
species, as well as to all who are employed In the education of 
the young, for tlic reason that these firet impressions exert a 
paramount infiuence in determining the specific quality and ten- 
dencies of the spirit. 

Another reason may li^^aigned for the strength and vividness 
of early impressions. In tfie first stage of early existence, if the 
orgjiuization is complete, the bodily senses are moat perfect. 
These physical organs of sense i^y be compared to so many lenses 
through which the light and imagery of the external world are 
reflected to the soul. In childhood tltis intervening, sensnous 
medium is new, and consequently the forms of outward objects 
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are distinctly imaged within. But as life advances, tlie body loses 
its exquisite sensibility, the Bolida become more inflexible, and 
the fluids circulate with less ireedom. The gentle bi-eath or touch 
that shook the infant frame, will no longer cause the vibration of 
a single nerve ; the bodily organs are impaired by time and use ; 
the images reJiected from the outward world become faint and 
unreliable. At last, a mortal paralysis seizes every nerve of sensa- 
tioD, and, as the dim picture of earth fades in tlie distance, the 
spheres of the immortal are gradually revealed to the senses of 
the soul. 

But if man he immortal in his individuality, wliy do the facul- 
ties of the mind eeem to decay with the organs of the body! 
Here we meet the old Materialism in the stronghold from which 
it has fought with its greatest apparent success. To those occu- 
pying the sphere of the senses, this is a most formidable objec- 
tion to tlie idea and the hope of immortality. To the enlightened 
minds who have ascended to a higher plane, it has no force or 
importance. Those who are governed by sensuous observation 
of visible phenomena, know little or nothing of mind except 
&om its outward manifestations. When these become imperfect, 
they infer that the mind is impaired, whereas the derangement 
is confined to the organic function. THiile mind in its outward 
revcalmenta is restricted to the nse of tliese physical organs, its 
manifestations will necessarily be beautiful and harmonious only 
in proportion as the mechanism through which it acts is perfect. 
A machine originally adapted to the mannfacture of the most 
beautiful fabrics may be so impaired by accident op use as to 
produce only damaged goods, oven when its movements are 
finporintended by the utmost skill and precision. So long as in- 
telligence is confined to its earthly mediums of commnnication, 
the reliability of ita utterances mnst depend, in a great degree, 
on tlie nature and perfection of tlieae mediums. In old age, the 
' spirit manifests itself but feebly throagh its scnsuons covering. 

The apparent decay of the mental faculties must necessarily 
I accompany tlie transformation whenever it occurs naturally. For 

li as the vital forces are progressively witlidrawn from the body, 

I the parts most remote from the seat of life first become cold and 

[ rigid. The half-fledged spirit gathers itself up for a bold flight. 
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und ceaecs to manitest its qualities and powers tlirougli tlio old 
organic medium it is prepared to abandon. When tlie earthly- 
lyro IB all unstrung, the glided spirit may not stoop tx3 wake its 
slumbering tones. 

There is uot a faculty of mind that does not bear the impress 
iif Divinity. The subtilo logic of tlie advocate in tlie forum ; the 
profound designs of the stateemau ; the immeasurable grasp of 
the philosopher ; the perception of beauty ; and the appreciation 
■if music, are bo many deathless testimonials that man is immor- 
tal. Even tlie wildest dream of an erratic fancy is a higlier 
evidence of the divinity of Mind — the eternity and identity of its 
heing— than the material philosophy has ever furnished for ite 
dark hypothesis. 

With these wonderful powers — the harmony of motion, the 
perfection of life, the intensity of feeling, and the divinity of 
thought — I should as soon expect that all matter in the Universe 
will be annihilated, as tliat tlio light of a single hiiman intellect 
will ever be qncnched in the oblivion of dissolving forms. Not 
while these spiritual instincts remain to intimate the existence 
I if the better life, can man be shaken in the ground of his hope. 
He must be deprived of that reason, too, which investigates the 
eternal laws as well as the fleeting forms of things, ere I can 
relinfjuish mine. You must first extinguish all those burning 
aspirations in which ho mounts to the " highest heaven of inven- 
tion," or dives like a fire spirit to tlie depths of material elements 
and spiritual forces. And tJien — there are cliords now swept to 
notes of inspiration by invisible fingers, whose gentlest touch 
fills the Boul with music. These must be h-ok^n, and the last 
spirit-tone hushed in the shock of the falling temple, or I sliall 
yet seek for the indwelling divinity above the ruins of its eartlily 
shrine. Till then, these powers, and this idea of another life, 
which everj-where — in all stages of civilization, and among the 
savage tribes — -attaches itself to tlie soul, shall be cherished as 
llie God-written revelation of my eternal life. 

■■I reel my immortality o'erswpep 
All [lainf, all groans, all griefs, all fears, and peal. 
Like the eternal tbuuders of the deep. 
Into mitie e&ra, tbia troth — Thou ui 



THE HUMAN HEAKT. 

BY C. D. STUABT. 

O, Colon, I am, in this matter of the heart, to my sorrow at 
times, too selfish — ^perhaps sensitive — to yield up its idols so soon. 
But it must be ; the finest bonds of the soul can not escape that 
fiat of time and change — estrangement from the beautifiil — and 
the transition, cost it never so much, and be it never so painful, 
is an actual and an irresistible condition of our being. Content 
in no peaceful valUey, where naught but death's angel can 
approach ourselves or those we love, we dare the migratory path, 
and must joy or sorrow as fate wills. Is there no land of prom- 
ise where this vagrancy shall cease ? Where our steps will be 
guided by one only aspiration, that of living within and center- 
ing all things at home. Fountains of perpetual youth, ye spring 
not in fabled lands ; the Ilyblas and El Dorados are not the off- 
spring of valleys tinted with never-waning simshine. Your air 
is not tlie odor that fails nor faints not. Serene skies, calm 
rivers, mountains tissued with gold — these are a mirage toward 
which the unresting heart is lured to suffer and die, while within 
our real life is concentrated all we have conceived or dreamed. 
To be content ; to know there is a limit to the proudest desire ; 
to believe, as few do, that we must die ; that the fullness, beauty, 
and glory of life are its simplicity, this gives freshness to decay, 
youth to age ; and the heart, burdened with no phantasy from 
which it must dwindle in one short hour by and by, is left the 
conqueror of time and death. It is now night ! I am alone save 
to my own heart, and some few fond memories that lie therein, 
like a knot of withered spring flowers, never, it may be, to be 
again revived. O, wild, fitfully beating, imperious 

heabt! 

Gentlest thing the human heart, 
Wounded by a little dart. 

10 
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Words no stronger tlian tlie bell 
Of the trembling asphodel. 
Shaken, when the lightest breeze 
Scarce uplifts the leaves of trees ; 
Deeds tlie eye can hardly see, 
Poison shafts to it may be, 
All too faint and sensitive 
In this rudest world to live 1 
Yet, it doth not e'er complain, 
Bearing the severest pain ; 
Drooping in the noontide hour, 
Bending like a frosted flower 
In the desert and alone. 
Such the human heart hath done ; 
Till with grief it fills and breaks, 
Of itself a martyr makes — 
Such of life our dearest part is, 
Such that gentlest thing the heart is. 

Strongest thing the human heart, 
Mocking every keenest dart. 
Spuming every outward chain. 
Smitten down by force in vain. 
Leaping with a tlirob as great 
As its own upsoaring fate. 
Which, nor sun nor farthest star, 
Measures, nor can ever mar ! 
Daring all that it can feel, 
Sodden block and shining steel. 
Giving freedom all its might, 
Through oppression's fitful night, 
Flashing, like a beacon light, 
1^11 the hero-dawn is come — 
Beating louder than the drum, 
AVhen the Hofers and the Tells 
From the mountains and tlie dells, 
Like the torrents thunder on, 
Answered by our Washington 1 
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And the nations heave and throe, 
Keeling 'neath the given blow, 
Till the fortress, shivered low, 
Leaves to tyranny a bed 
Patriot blood has hallowed. 
Heart of Sydney — Hampden's heart — 
Millions at their beck shall start ! 
Millions, when the dust is strown 
Over scepter, over throne ; 
Millions, when Napoleon, 
Lifting up his thrilling eyes, 
Charged with proudest destinies — 
Bids again the nations rise. 
Bids them rise and follow on 
Where his mighty steps have gone. 
Human heart how undismayed. 
Proud in light, as proud in shade, 
Faltering never, fearing naught, 
Conquering in hope and thought, 
Till it break its prison bars. 
Homeward bounding to the stars I 
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THE MINISTRY OF HOPE. 

BT S. B. BBITTAN. 

AuBOBA kissed the green earth, and the lofty smmnits were 
gilded with a shower of golden rays. With a light footstep she 
stole into a cottage among the mountains— entering noiselessly 
through a window which looked toward the east — ^and imsealed 
the eyelids of a laughing boy. With a bounding step the child 
arose^ from his pillow, round which the Angel of dreams had 
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WTonglit the delicate tracory of Lis tlionglitB, and went forth in 
the gladness of hie young heart to play with the early aimheains. 

The child was beautiful as the dawn in Spring-tiine, when 
Nature's pnlse beat high with the inspiring energy of new antl 
enlarged life, Tlie deep bine of the heavens was reflected from 
his eye, and each passing monacut witnessed in his sonl the birth 
of a new joy. Ilia nerves seemed like the delicate chords of a 
slender harp. The golden rays danced among the tremhUiig 
strings ; the zejihyrs awoke their ransic ; and the soft perfumes 
thrilled eacli smitten fiber with intense and bewildering delight. 
His whole being seemed like a gneb of feeling, or the incarna- 
tion of a Seraph's thought. In his pure gladness, he ran along 
the flowery banks of a little stream, whoso silvery voice was 
mnsicfll as his own, or amused himself by gathering the choicest 
flowers which enameled the margin. 

There was no shadow on the radiant brow of the Child, as he 
sat down to admire the flowers. The gay colors charmed his 
eye, and filled his little spirit with n wild delight. But as he 
gazed, the gorgeous hues faded away ; the flowers drooped and 
withered in his hand ; and fleeting as their frail beauty were the 
smile and tlie joy they inspired. 

The Child was wiping, when a radiant form, vailed in rosy 
light, approached, and fusing a number of sunbeams in the burn- 
ing tears, she wrought a glorious how, with which she encircled 
the infant brow. The child looked up, and again his face was 
wreathed with smiles, and his heart leaped for joy, for llope had 
thrown her prismatic coloring over every object. 

Hope amused the Child awhile by weaving a net-work of gor- 
geous fancies. The images she prescuted were all beautiful, but 
as the child put forth his little hand to seize them they generally 
eluded his graep. Still they kept just before and almost within 
his reach, shedding around and above his pathway a cliarmed 
atmosphere, where every breatli contained a promise. Tliua — 
in the pursuit of.thcse glittering phantoms — the hours of child- 
hood passed away, and only their memory remained. 

Before the rapt vision of Youth, Hope now reared her airy 
palaces and castles of the most ethereal and delicious splendor. 
^$ Toath beheld the Yision, and rushed forward with a wild 
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impetuosity ; tlio flaine of deepest paaeiou kindled in }iis eye, 
aud proud ambition tired liis eoul. He liad but to go forwai-d 
and claim liia rightful posaession. As lie advanced, Lowever, the 
images receded ; but the Youth with an imdincliing purpose con- 
tiuned the chase. At length, weary of Lis truitlesa toil, be paused ; 
but his anxious eye was still fixed on the city of the air ; and as 
he gazed and sighed the castle walls diaaolred away, and were 
viewless as the impalpable ether. All was gtmc — and tlie Youth, 
with a sad heart, sat down by the way-side and wept. 

"Ah, cruel Ilope," said tlie Youtli, "how have thy flattering 
prophecies vanished like the mists of the morning! In form, 
feature, and expression, llion art indeed divinely beautiful, but I 
liave found tliee false at heart, Of what value are thy charms 
while they conceal a fatal snare ? Already hare I listened to thy 
winning speech too long, for thy promises are delusive as they 
arc fair. Begone ! nor tempt me longer with thy deceitful bland- 
iBbmonts ! Go ! thou false prophet, and speak to the whids — I 
■will listen and believe no more !" 

Overwhelmed with the consciousness of his wrongs, the Youth 
buried his face in the folds of his mantle and was silent. Wlieii 
the first sudden paroxysm bad subsided, be uncovered hia face 
and looked up — but Hope had departed. 

On a barren, blackened rock, around which the scanty herb- 
age was seared and blasted, sat a gloomy figiu-e, whose form, 
features, and expression presented an assemblage of unearthly 
horrors. Tlie body was bent and con^iilsed with mortal pangs ; 
the visage was dark aud terrible as the shades of Erebns ; the 
eye had a sullen glare, and every muscle writhed with the lui- 
apoken revelations of pain. The Youth gazed, and was horror- 
stricken, for Despair was present to claim his victim ! 

But Hope from her bright abodes witnessed the distress of the 
poor Youth and had compassion on him ; and taking an atrial 
form, invisible to mortal eyes, she approached and whispered a 
sweet prophecy in his soul. Tlie horrid phantom which had con- 
gealed bis quick blood, vanished in an instant, and the Youth 
arose with a grateful and confiding spirit, and he was clothed 
with tlie strength of his Manhood. 

O Manhood ! how various and fearful are the conflicts which 
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await tliee in tliy rough pilgrimage t Grand and terrible is the 
imagery of teuifiests on Lil'e's sea, but who can cnrb tho storm 
or guide thee in thy wanderings ! 

At Mill-day tlie elemonta awake and played their awful nnm- 
hera on tho rending strings cf Hatnre's great Harp. And a 
lonely Mariner raised hie hands to Heaven and besought the 
invisible jiowers that they would grant him deliverance. The 
sonl of the strong man was shaken, and tlie stalwart form trem- 
bled like a reed in the sweeping gale. But the voice of the pe- 
t'tioner was unheeded ; and the vital tide rushed back frozen to 
the heart, while the words of prayer died on his palsied tongue. 
He was ready to relinquish all as lost, when an invisible hand 
arched the threatening cloud with a glorious bow. Most wel- 
come was the cheriaherl symbol of his early joya; and as his 
restless eye went out over tlie waste of waters, a lovely torm, 
clothed with the illuminated spray, drew near and stood before 
him. It was Hope ; and she placed a golden anchor in his hands, 
and the light of her smile made even tho angry billows beauti- 
ful, Tlie Mariner preserved the gift of the golden anchor, and 
it secured his frail barque in many a fearful storm. 

An Old Man sat at even-tide on an arid slope. His gray locks 
fell loosely over his furrowed brnw, and his dim eye watched 
with a strange interest tho first pale shadows as they assembled 
on the landscape. A sluggish stream slumbered at his feet, 
which was ever and anon disturbed, as some weary pilgrim de- 
scended tlie hank to batlie in the oblivious waters. There, 
musing among the graves of his generation, sat the venerable 
Old Man. Tlie willow and the cypress spread themselves over 
him ; and as the branches swayed to and fro in the evening 
breeze, a mysterionsly melancholy music filled all the air, and 
awoke a responsive utterance in the deserted heart. 

" These evening shades," said the Old Man, " remind me that 
my day is past. I have outlived life's pleasures and am weary of 
life's struggles. One by one the fleeting joya that quickened this 
desolate heart have gone out, and at last the shrine is deserted. 
Here sleep the friends of my youth, and I, too, would fain ba 
sleeping. What phantoms have I pursued! Of all that Hope 
promised there remains no memorial. This shriveled form — a 
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trembling, dismal wreck on the shores of Time — is ail that is 
left lo me of Earth's poSBessions," 

JFere tlie Old Man panaed and wiped a tear from his eye, when 
amid the deepening ahadows Hope stood once more revealed 
to his darkened vision, 

"Mortal !" said she, "of what dost thou complain! I have 
songht bnt to clieer and strengtlien thee in thy long pilgrimage ; 
and even when thon wert forsaken of friends, I alone remained 
to comfort thee. Have I not watched over thee in all thy wan- 
derings, and when a cloud has veiled the horizim have I not 
placed my bow of promise there ? AVhen thou wert tempest-tost 
on the restless sea did I not come to thy rescue, on the far-off 
billows, and give thee a golden anchor? Have I not been pres- 
ent in every time of trial to gild even thy sorrows J For which 
of these services have I incurred thy displeasure )" 

" Not for these," aaid the Old Man, with a faltering voice, 
"would I reproach tlieo; hut what have I that thou hast be- 
stowed? Didst thott not promise mo wealth, and power, and 
happiness? and have I anght that I can call my own'( Even 
life is ready to depart. Tlic last mortal pang and oblivion alone 
remain. These are my inheritance" — 

Tlie Old Man trembled like a dry reed when it is shaken in 
the night wind, and was silent, 

"Listen," said Hope; "it is my pleasure to gladden the de- 
sponding hearts and to nerve the weak arms of mortals. But 
for me they would falter at every obstacle, and were I to forsake 
them they would bo left to Despair. My mission with thee is 
about to close. Never for one moment have I forsaken thee, 
nor promised anght. — even in the golden visions of thy yonth — 
that shall not be realized. All I have promised, and more than 
eye hath seen, shall be thine. For the last time the evening 
shadows are gathering before thy vision. The morrow's light 
shall experience no decline, for ' thy sun shall no more go down.' " 

While Hope yet spake the aged listener became tranquil. A 
mysterious magnetism stole over his senses ; his spirit was calm, 
and he slept. 

At length he awoke, and, with returning conscionsness, the 
scene was changed. All things had become new. Life, and 
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eensc, aiid tliouglit were itiuneasurably refined and exalted, and 
a divine energy was transfueed through his whole being. TIis 
Bomber images, on which the eye had so recently closed, had 
diBap])earcd, and a scene of eiiporniU magniiicence opened to his 
enraptured gaze. Iliroiigh all tlio vast expense — boundless even 
to the vision of Angela — were radiant beings, before whose il- 
luminated presence darkness fled away and was not. 

Tlie expanded faculties of tlio Spirit-bom were overawed and 
held in arrest by tlie ineffable sublimity of the scene; when, 
suddenly, a new spiritual sense was opened. TIic tide of har- 
mony now swelled and rolled away through the infinitude of the 
ethereal depths ; and as it broke witli majesty and power on the 
enraptured throng, the voice of tlie last Immortalized mingled 
in the antbem, as ho bowed in spirit with the great " multitude 
which no man could number." 
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BY C. D. 8TCAHT. 



The news of yonr affliction has come to me with a melancholy 
cadence, and I can not resist the response of a sympathy that 
rises deep, though sadlj, for your sake. Even if the loss you are 
called to mourn by death, were less closely woven to the chords 
of my feeling than by the ties of a long acr^uaintance, uncorrup- 
tei.1 by aught that can staui or darken the remembrance, I should 
still have a tear for this calamity which, in turn, and in God's 
time, may come to me as it has already done to you. Death seems, 



• The unexpected departurs of a belaved frieiid of the irriter and the Editor wis 
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by his common enmity to oiir race, to demand that, even though 
Btrangere, we should mourn with one another. Apoet iiaseaid: 



" ThBr. 



a tear for nil who die," 



and faithfully I believe it. Tliat must be a hard heart, indeed, 
that could lie beating eiilmly in a human bosom while its kindred- 
fellow-heart, ceatsiug that life which made it the throne of all that 
ii most beautiful in humanity, was laid under the cover of the cold 
turf, on which but t!ic liylit of enu and Btare, and generations «i' 
grasa and flowers were henceforth tt glisten forever. In such u 
moment eomcthuig luglier than the sense of kin and fel!owshi|i 
flashes on the brain and (juivers along the nerves, whirling the 
warm blo<id quicker in its course ; even the instinct which the 
moat stoical can not resist, that this, too, must be our fate, Death, 
for the instant, seems to prorogue the council of our tlioughts — 
scatter our visionary castles; curb onr ambitions; soften oui' 
prides and asperities, and humiliate us in the dust, toward which 
this newest evidence proves we are liastoning. Tlic great round 
world of life — dancing before onr giddy eyes, like a globe of gold 
on which fiit syrens, cheating us to believe them angels, whilo 
they shut out everj- vision of youth, beauty, and immortality on 
earth — ilwindles, as it retreats under the shadow of deatli's awful 
presence, like a spark, fainter than the glow-worm's seen (m the 
hawthorn in a summer evening. By admonishment we behold our 
advancing destiny ; we shudrler ; we seize the sudden horror in all 
our sense of its certainty for us, and only shake it to find from 
the sifting stronger conviction of its reality. My friend, T mourn 
with you because it is an edict of nature: 

"Some chord in untaon n'ith what we hear 

Is touched withta ua, aod the auul replies!" 

And 80 mine does doubly, because I acknowledge my own near- 
ness to this o'er-mastering fiat, which teaches union in a common 
cauae ; and, for that I knew her whom death has taken from n«. 
Not from yon alone, thongh all around the " liearth and board" 
plead fond memorials that are banished by distance from my out- 
ward ej'es — not alone from you, though sweet, innocent yomig 
faces look up, and you behold in them the image of the dead, 
11 
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returning in overj- lionr, every moment of the day, vexing yoid 
sad aoul with tlie memory of her passing, with irreparable grief 
for her absence — not alone, though the coiicli, the vacant chair, 
and tlie tlionsand before unnoted servitors of life's best joy ntter 
mournful tones, and seem to reproacb the solitude that, yoster- 
day, was not. Nay, those welcoming eniiles, those tender anx- 
ieties, those dear solacing words, and all kind endearmcntfi that 
made the heart populons with bliss, and cast hope forward witb 
the sunset of life, the mellow decline of years, with a promise 
beantiiiil as dehisive and brief, they were all yours ; bnt there 
shone still beyond the heai-th and hoard a mild, genial, and 
tender light, whose wane darkens tlie fountains of our peace 
and springs tf> utterance onr woe. Had she not been gentle, and 
trne, and kind, she was yet linman, and we had wept for her. 
Had she glistened in the constellation of our social world, a 
cold and mocking star, giving light without heat, we still Imd 
missed her from the horizon. But she vjos gentle, and true, and 
kind ; she was not a cold, distant star, but warm, generous, and 
radiant, and we weep that her light has gone do\vn, leaving 
darkness to you and a gloom upon us. It is said, " there is con- 
wlation in contrast" That the weak are not the weakest; that 
the suffering may find neuter pain; that for one calamity we 
might bear Urn, and, finally, that oU must die 1 That argument, 
troo in fact, is a poor scant pittance for present complaining grief. 
It resolves the emotions of nature into the stoicism of art ; it may 
congeal and harden the tear, bnt it will not dislodge it from the ' 
heart, Tlie bruised reed may return by tension to its place, bnt 
the harm lies iirin indented on its side. We are mortal in our 
sympathies as in our strength ; we have not yet come to wrestle 
witli fate and laugh at its severest blow ; nor, bound to the rock, 
can we smile with Promethean power while the Vulture hangs 
heavy at our vitals. If there was aught to lovo in life, there is 
something to mourn in death ; if its presence was boautifnl, its 
absence is not The clonda cause us to mnrmur while they float 
over the 8nn; tlie flowers shadow our souls in being frosted, 
and the droop of verdure on the hill-side, with the flight of the 
snmmer birds, fills us with spontaneous regret Are our " dear 
idols of jffectiqn," that have taken form and splendor from e op-* 
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tact and " close eomTminion" witJi us, less lovely than aHnsliine, 
the violets, " dewy grasfi," aud tlie voices of tlie hirds J Spealt 
out, moaning heart, tboii iirt right in thy utterance against ca- 
lamitous doath. He has ohacured a radiuiiee, to tlioe brighter 
than the Sun's; trampled a flower that paled Uie rose; witli- 
drawn a verdure which no "tears for dew" can restore, and 
hushed a voice, sweeter to our care than all the " leafy rustle" 
of Hie woods. Hero, then, lies the jnstilication of our woe, 
within the door, not an arm's length off, to give us room for roa- 
sou. Nature, responding to herself, is in the plaint. The mind 
may rest back on its problem of " common fate," bnt the heart 
wants immediate relief. It beholds its feast of affections scat- 
tered from tlie banquet hall, and loathes the diet of consoling 
crumbs that lie under the table. Tlia silver cord is loosed, the 
golden bowl broken, the wheel at the cistern unhinged, and tlie 
pitcher shivered at the fountain. Tlie wine of rejoicing is turned 
into gall, and tlie water into tears. The Iris circles the flood 
when the rain is past, and smiles on tlie wreck of the storm. It 
^vc9 promise that " the boimds shall not be broken again," 
when the groat ruin is already done. Reason is no longer our 
arbiter, but feeling. Nature rejects the head and flies to the 
heart. Tlic heart writhes and trembles with the shock, but will 
not altogether break. It is full of present, big. unutterable 
agony ; it turns upon itself and finds a wilderness -wHthont and 
desolation witliin. It is a desert without solitude. Tlie air 
flows to and fro, the trees wave their branches, and tlie birds 
sing on, bnt all is damp and chill with the hovering mist rising 
from one little spot of ground. Tlie breath that softened tlie 
zqjhyr is gone; the leaves have a dry, crackling, autumnal 
soaud ; the brooks lose their silvery cadence, and tlie Robin and 
erat twittering Swallow sing with a raven-ojiti tone. 
" And as the niind is pitcbei] the ear ta [ileased." 

Who can dispel this great mocking shadow which lies on tlie 
heart, shutting out morning, noon, and eve, making the day dark 
as night, and the night troublous with tormenting dreams. Is it 
Hope,— which danced but yesterday on the promise of lengthened 
years, conjuring up a host of future ecstasies, to suddenly i\ithei 
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in the BonI tliat gave thorn lodging place 3 Is it Faith ? — which 
rested calmly on the ripe flush of cheeks, in the sparkle of eyes, 
and the full, bounding currents that purpled and pulsated the 
heart! Alas! llope has no earthly balm ; its lioroacopc trails 
the sky but in darkness, and Faith staggers faint under the 
pressure of its load. 

■' Now is die winter of our diaconlenl," 

and yonder hangs the Summer, far off, iu sullen distance, shorn 
of its beams and void of heat. Of onr air-castle there glimmers 
but a fading jihantom ; of all our elastic, gay dreams only iw 
illusion remains. My friend, I mourn witli yon ; it were inhu- 
man not to weep. Our images of beauty are too few, to lose 
one without tears. Our joys are iu the keeping of our kin, com- 
panions, and friends. Each step of advancing death widens the 
sand-waste and narrows the golden world-circl* of our lives. 
Another star stricken from the roll of our social firmament ; an- 
other hint of onr mortality, a " premonitory symptom" that our 
tnm is close at hand. Shall it not knit the living with firmer 
bonds t We must " hope against hope !" have faith though evi- 
dence be obscured. The earth holds its trust. Death will not 
give back nor relax his strong hold. Our eyes must baffle this 
dim haze and pierce into other worlds. We must penetrate the 
black cloud to the ever shining but now invisible wings. W© 
must see and feel that this is but the sickle-stroke of the good 
reaper, whose gamer is the golden city of God. If the birds 
return singing when the winter has flown ; if tho flowers smile 
out in the reviving spring, and the brooks leap under the laugh- 
ing sun with renewed life, will she — peerless in a diviner beauty 
and fragrance — not rise to gladden us again ? Already the vrin- 
try frost dissolves from her eyelids ! sandals of flowers gird her 
feet ! a crown of light circles her brow, aTid the harp-strings 
tremble to her fingers. She is beyond care, sorrow, or ill — 
traiislatod from chrysalis to perfect being, Wliile we mourn, let 
us remember the living; their trial is to come ; before us all 
lies that bitter cold walk through the "valley and shadow of 
Death." 
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THE SHEKINAH. 

A FAuiLtAB word with tlie reader concerning onr purpose the 
occasion eeems to sanction and reipiire. Tlie human mind in its 
progress seeks modes and niediuina of communication suited to 
the several stages of its developineiit, but liowever eflicieut tliese 
inBtrumentalities may be in their time, they are rendered inade- 
'juate U.' the higher demands of a m<ire enlightened age. Whether 
we conaidor man as a physical or a spiritual being, we shall find 
that each period of his growtli gives birth to new dcsii'es and 
necessities — wants that find their apprupriate satisfaction in some 
foimtaiii of enjoyment before unsealed. The present tendency of 
mind to a more rational and spiritual philosophy of Man and the 
Universe has created a new want, which can only be supplied by 
ollter vchielcB of thought than those we have. While we would 
neither forget nor undervalue any well-intended effort to minister 
to this necessity, however buiuble in its conception and execu- 
tion, we have judged there might be an honorable place and a 
nsefiil work for 113 in this field. It will be remembered that we 
iiave labored here before — with a cheerful spirit and at our own 
cost— and we are summoned to tlie position again by a law of 
uur nature which we can not resist and need not stop to explain. 
Since the Univercielum expired at tlie hands of its execution- 
. era, the spirit of its philosophy has been making rapid progress 
in this country. A revolution, pregnant with mighty issues, is 
now in progress ; and revolutions — whether in material nature, 
or in the political, social, and religious institutions of the world 
— are freijuently perilous to many. The Present, brilliant aa its 
signs of promise really are, ia not witliout its peculiar dangers. 
Tlie remarkable developments of the age may beget in many 



unbalanced minds s. Rpirit of fanaticitiin, iit tlic highest degree 
Bubversivc of truth and disliouorable to man. Our apprelieasioas 
are not witliout adequate cause, nor do we indulge them alone. 
Among the professed friends of spiritualism there are many who 
are merely " sign seekers;" tlistingiuBlied chiefly for their love of 
moiiBtrosities. They do little else but watch and listen for sights 
' and somida of ultrainuudaiie origin. The succession of ordinary 
events is too monotouuus tg awaken an interest in the world's 
afl'airs. They wait fur earthquakes, or whatever else may shock 
the i)ro])rieties of common life, to stimulate action ; and even then 
speedily become listless unless each succeeding shock be greater 
than tlie former. We desire to do nothing to foster this diseased 
state of mind. Life and the world are full of miracle, but we 
may as well expect to reach heaven by gazing at tlie moon, as 
. hope to do any thing for man's advancement while wo only wait 
I and watch for the latest wonder. Tlie problem of earth's redcmi>- 
tioD is not tlius to be solved. What the times demand is not 
" a wicked and adulterous generation, seeking for notliing but 
Bigns," but a host of earnest and honest spirits, who are willing 
to (lo amnething to realize the renovation of the world. 

I have said that a revolution is going on ; and, however great 
or nmneroUB the dangera incident to its progress, Buch a trans- 
formation was necessary to save the world from a growing skep- 
ticism. The old idols now reel in their cartldy temples. Anothei' 
seal has been loosed from Nature's great book, and we hear a 
Toice at wliich the dead awake. With what intense interest do 
we read tlie unfolding page and trace our relations to all the 
Invisible 1 Man needed some new development of tlie sonl'a 
powers to quicken the immortal fire and to animate his dying 
iope and love. Not only was the common mind tending to ma- 
terialism, but oven Genius— who had stood sentry before the 
very gates of the golden city — was found by the voiceless seji- 
ulciier, questiomug tlio dead for some token of renewed life. 
Even Faith was ready to seek fellowship with the dust; and 
Imagination, like a bereaved angel, sat, with folded pinions, 
silently brooding over the annihilation of its heaven and its 
home, measuring with keen and restless eye the fatliomless 
depths of the sunl'e great woe. It was time for the spirit itself 
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to speak, ia ft more omphatic uuumcr, and to vindicate its claiin 
to immortality aud beavcu. This testimunj is beuig rendered iii 
tlie remarkable mental and spiritual phenomena, which artj be- 
ginning to elicit general attention and inqniry. These manifesta- 
tions of mind must be ctosgitied and explained, and to aid in this 
interesting and important labor the Sheldnali makes its advent. 

This work shall be conseceated to tiie oArsE of SpmrruAi. 
Science asd hdmas Impko^'ement. While it will encourage llio 
most unlimited freedom of thought, and a fearless examination 
of all new phenomena that may shod the least light on tlic man- 
ifold relations of man, it will, at tlie same time, exert whatever 
of influence it may possess, to restrain the impetuous and the 
vicious, who may claim to be identified with this cause. 

Wc ore deeply conscious tliat in a work like tliia the utmost 
colnmess Bhould combine with a fearless independence ; and 
while we endeavor to embody these elements in a commendable 
degree, we shall hope to merit and receive the approval and the 
sympatliy of all rational and inquiring minds. Nothing can be 
more unworthy the cause, and injurious to its possessor, than a 
thoughtless and headlong spirit. Especially is this unbecoming 
and unprofitable in a discussion of religious and spiritual sub- 
jects. The necessity for greater prudence and deliberation, 
even among our spiritual teachers, will te obvious, if we con- 
sider the experience of such as appear ab'eady to have some 
" tliom in the flesh, and messongora of Satan to buffet them^ lest 
they slionld be exalted above measure, through the abundance 
of their real or supposed revelations !" 

An intelligent friend — who has witnessed tlie unreasoning 
confidence, manifested by some persons, in whatever assumes to ( 
emanate from the invisible world, and who is not unconscious 
of the dangers incidental to the growth of the spiritual idea — 
writes us that, if the Shekinah can claim a supernatural inspira- 1 
tion it will command numerous readers. "Wo are not insensible 
to the significance of this remark, and yet we venture out with- 
out preferring any such claims. We expect tlie Quarterly will 
find readers, and wo indulge the hope that it may be read for 
what it in, rather than i'or any thing it m&y prof ess to he. Na- . 
ture, as we tmdorstand tliQ ten% represents a field sufficiently 
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large for onr accommodation. If we succeed in being eminently 
natural, we eliall be quite satisfied; and if it eliall bereafter ap- 
jjcar tbat the work possesses a good share of tlie inspiration of 
common sense, those who are chiefly employed in himting after 
wonders will at least have one notable miracle in attestation of 
our claims to disciplesbip. The great spu-itual teachers who 
Jiave lived or may be living in this s[)here, will be regarded by 
us as the lights of the world ; bnt we shall npotheoEizo no one, 
nor invest the works of man with the attributes of infallibility. 
For our humble self we claim no place among the objects of an 
idolati-ons worship, and will not accept any measure of adoration, 
eitlier as a personal compliment or in payment. "We trust we 
are understood ; and if wo are, tlio foregoing will suffice to 
make our purpose known, and our object in this connection is 
accomplished. s. 



THE AMERICAN PRESS; 

OPPOSITION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 

In no one tiling has America been more productive than in 
newspapers and periodical publications, comparatively few of 
wliich have possessed decided merit. Their number preelodee 
the possibility of tlieir being subservient to any very lofty pur- 
pose. Tliroiigh many of these the world's free thought finds not 
even a whispered utterance ; they serve but to foster the sectional 
feelings and local prejudices of the people ; they echo what every 
body believes, and unsenipulously dispute and condemn whatever 

' is new and unpopular. Moreover, when the efforts of mind are 
divided, diluted, and dissipated as they are in the United States, 

I we are only authorized to expect that the mass of the pubHc jour- 
nals will be vapid and worthless. It is no difficult task to furnish 
the reriuisife quantity of matter when there exists such a passion 
lor authorship ; it were even possible to till tlie columns of as 
many more, when every stupid aspirant i'or fame, who can 
" StraJD EroRi hiird-bonad bnuoi eight lines a year," 
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reeolvee to write for the papers ; but to render one-lialftlie present 
number really useful would reijuire the exercise of more miud 
_&an appropriately belongs to tliis department. 

We would exclude no one frum tLe particular place to which 
Ifatore, his affinitien, or hia fanciea may call liim. We dceire to 
Bee each legitimate sphere of human thought and action an open 
Held, in which every man may labor for subsistence and an hon- 
orable distinction. Leaet of all would we acknowledge any ex- 
clnsire privileges in the department of letters. With such re- 
straints only as the safety of society may demand, every one should 
be allowetJ to waste as much ink and soil as much paper as he can 
pay for. While we would discourage no earnest and well-directed 
effort, it is nevertheless our privilege to entertain the opinion 
that some persons sadly mistake tlieir calling, and muscles which 
might have been efficient at the plow and the anvil are rendered 
delicate and unserviceable, hy a morbid desire for literary and 
professional honors. Thousands in these latter days fancy they 
hear the spirit of the Apocalypse saying unto them, ItVite, but 
when many anxiously inquire, "What shall I writ«?" the spirit 
departs ao/n^ cert'monie, leaving them to proceed with nothing to 
commimicate. Yet write they must, that their names may be 
embalmed and their immortality achieved in the papers. 

Vast numbers, especially in this country, attempt to live by 
literature who never coutrihuto any thing to the common stock 
of the world's knowledge. These are a kind of literary lazmvni, 
ddlled in nothing but a species of mental obstetrics. Their minds 
are seidora or never vitalized by an original conception, though 
they are quite otEcioua in ushering other men's ideas into the 
world. This is all very well, doubtless, but there is one ground 
of complaint — we allude to the murderous practice of strangling 
the iTwut proTmsing ones at the hirth! 

It is impossible to disguise the truth that, with all the blessings 
secured by the freedom of the Press — and they are neither few nor 
small— there are numerous and groat evils following in its train, 
which are not likely to be si>eedily diminished, either in number 
or magnitude. Tliese, however, may belong to the category of 
necessary ills. We are conscious of the existence of a peculiar 
kind of genius, which, like new wine, is troublesome on account 
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of' its offervesceuce. Tliis renders the largest liberty in matterB 
of speech not only accordant w-ith the interest and liappineaa of 
the individual, but it may ho indispensable to tbo general wel- 
fare. Qeniua muet have vent, especially this kind of genins ; 
snd the innuuieral>lo presses throughout tlie country furniBh so 
many eafcty-valves, thruugh which tho restlees and explosive ol- 
einents may find tlieir equilibrium. 

We hazard nothing in saying, that many of tbejoomals in 
tide country are conducted by persons who are wanting alike in 
the candor and the capacity oesential to an intelligent and honor- 
able discharge of the daties of so responsible a position. Such 
men illustrate nothing more cleai-ly tiian the stereotyped riews 
and vulgar prejntliccs of the time. These observations find em- 
inent confirmation in the uncourtoous and nnnianly opposition 
of these journalists to the whole subject of spiritual science. 
They seem ambitious to marslial into the field a vast array of 
objections — bom of their prejudices — without suspecting tliat 
they ai-e furnishing bo many unnecessary illustrations of their 
ignorance and folly. Some of these objectionB wo will endeavor 
to dispose of in this connection. 

Tliat pliase of Psychology which comprehends tho relations of 
animal olectricitj- to tlie vital and mental functions, and the influ- 
ence of mind over mind, has of late been signalized by a great 
number and variety of curious experiments. Men — long accus- 
tomed to doubt and deny — who liave always an objection but sel- 
dom a reason, have boldly questioned the reality of these phenom- 
ena. Tho fact tliat all persons are not all alike sasceptible to the 
same agencies is presumed to constitute a grave and unanswerable 
objection. Nothing is more obvious, however, than that certain 
cmiditionB are essential to success in any experiment. Among 
tlie conditions requisite in the case before us, one, alone, will suf- 
fice to destroy the validity of the objection. Electrical phenom- 
ena, in all cases, are known to depend on the existence of positive 
and negative relations or forces. Tlie vital electricity being the 
agent through which operators act on the nervts and muscular 
fibers, in the production of tlie diversified and wonderful physical 
and mental oxi>erimentfl, it follows that these opposite condi- 
tions must meet in the operator and the subject, to develop any 
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Btrifcing results. When we consider that possibly no two per- 
I fions in a thousand will be found to sustain precisely the same 

L relation to the experimenter, it will be perceived that the various 

I degrees of siisceptibility, exhibited by difierent individuals, can 

I only be regarded as a natural and proper result, and as presiuup- 

I live evidence of the genuineness of the effects. 

It is a fact confirmed by general observation and experience, 
I that all persons are not indncnced in the same degree, nor in a 

1 similar manner, by any one of the thousand agents in the world 

I of matter and miud. The atmospheric changes which eo fre- 

I qnently occur give some men colds, while others escape un- 

I harmed. One walks securely among all the unseen agents of 

infection, while another falls a victim to the invisible shafts of 
the destroyer. The writer has been vaccinated some twenty 
I times, with as little effect as the same operation would have on 

I the bark of tree, while the agent has not been inoperative in 

I others. Nor are the effects wrought by external agency on the 

' body more niultifarions than tlioao of outward forms and con- 

ditions on the mind. An object regarded by one man with pro- 
I found indifference, kindles in the bosom of another the fires of 

L consuming passion; and tlie great thought, which in its birth 

I thrills the soul of genius with ite marvelous beauty and signifi- 

t canee, is but a meaningless mystery with tlie world. That men, 

' bodily and mentally, are so diversely constituted as to exhibit 

these conflicting results, when exposed to the action of the same 
agent, is quite too manifest to be denied. Keithor are the weak 
in bndy nor the imbecile in intellect always the first, as many 
suppose, to be affected by foreign agencies whether material or 
spiritual. The mightiest minds like the strong oaks have been 
smitten and laid low. We have known the giant to suffer from 
miasma when the dwarf escaped ; and the feebleness of infancy 
I has more than once survived the action of the frost, and the little 

1 child has been found alive and nestling in the frozen and pulso- 

I less bosom of its mother, 

I We pass to another objection — one that has no force in logic, 

I though its power over weak nerves is readily conceded. It is 

I said that a knowlodge of the agents under consideration invests 

^^^^ its possessor with a dangerous power. But it will be perceived that 
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tLia wholly depends on the eharacicr of those who exercise it 
All power is dangerous when in the hands of bad men. The 
man who has s stalwart arm inay seize his victim in the public 
highway — rob him of his purse and perchance of Hfo — but it is 
nevertheless desirable to have a strong arm. The voice Uiat 
tiirills us with its divine music may be used to beguile. The 
siren may float on the stream of its burnished eloquence, only 
to entrance the unconscious victim with a bewildering and fatal 
enchantment The Press, though among the world's greatest 
blessings, may be so perverted as to become its most withering 
cnrae. When wielded by unscrupulous men — men who denounce 
the highest gifts of Heaven as the emanations of Satan; or. 
when made the vehicle through which the innocent are defamed 
— the poor defrauded of character and the means of usefulness 
— when science is 

•' ImposcheJ of Guikaaaeu,'' 

then does the Press become a dangerous power; and the fearful 
responsibility of its prostitution to some of tliese unholy pur- 
poses will rest on a somewhat numerous class of American edi- 
tors. 

But if society be exposed to danger from the infiuenco of Psy- 
chology and its kindred agencies, it is tJie more important that 
the whole subject should undergo acareful investigation ; since to 
guard against an enemy it is indispensable that we make onr- 
selves acquainted with his disposition, resources, and modes of at- 
j tack. Whatifdelicatonervesaresometimestemporarilyderanged 
hy an experienced practitioner? This furnishes no ground of 
objection to human magnetism. It does not prove that the agent 
lis a dangerous one ; but it forcibly illustrates the great danger 
of that incorrigible ignorance which so many delight to cherish. 
A clumsy and unpracticed surgeon might sever an artery and 
leave his patient to expire from loss of blood ; but we must look 
elsewhere for a valid objection to surgery ; this only exhibits tlie 
paramount importance of a thorough knowledge of the snbject. 

An editor in Connecticut, who strives for the occlusion of 
all these mental mysteries, has recently been much terrified. 
Whether he is one whose 
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"Soul, 
Wnpt in strnnge lUioua of the unrenl, 
— pointB th' illufiive form," 
we will not say ; bat lie denoimcos '* Psycliology, Mesmerism, 
etc.," as an assemblage of " evil apirits," who are " protruding 1 
their goblin features into almost every community." Ilia as- 
sumption that these agents " iutcrfero with tlie province of Deity" I 
is but the evomition of thcgi-ossest ignorance and prejudice. With 
the same propriety may the physician who administers an ano-' 
flync be accused of attempting to subvert the order of the Divine( 
providence. Indeed, for this very reason some old Scotch divine 
has objected to the use of chloroform in obstetric cases. Such 
men have the misfortune to bo misplaced in the ages. They 
should have lived iu the fifteenth century ; but for some cause, 
unknown to the world, Nature lost time in t^^tr production. We 
apprehend that it comports with the purpose of Deity to employ 
earthly means in the accomplishment of His designs ; and how 
do tliese men know that Psychology is not conspicnous among 
these instrumentalities, and that tAet/ may not be found at last, " in- 
terfering with the province of Deity !" There have always been 
tliose who, under the pretense of protecting the moral and general 
interests of society, have labored to suppress the truth, and to 
shackle the souls and bodies of men. It is no new thing for the 
enemies of freedom to support their arrogant and blasphemous 
pretensions by an assumed reverence for the Divine prerogatives, 
and a deep religions regard for the temporal and eternal interests 
of the people. But it is time this foul spirit of hypocrisy, which 
has 60 long incarnated itself in the sacred form of Religion, was 
robbed of its rent mantle and unsightly mask. Wc are quite 
wilting to believe that many of these men may be sincere in their 
objections ; but why do they stand thus at a distance, like chil- 
dren frightened at a ghost? Why not approach this subject at 
once, and ascertain, of a truth, whether it bo 

" Soma spirit of Lieatth, or goblin damned V 
\It may be that the " evil spirits" that appear to these men are 
.e fantastic creations of their disordered brains. 
There have been one or two persons susceptible of psychological 
lents who have, at some lime in their lives, experienced a 
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temporary glierration of raiud ; from what canae it is pcrliaps im- 
poseible to say. Yet these eases are seized on to illnetrate the al- 
leged tendency of gnch experinienta to produce insanity. The 
fact that occasionally a i)eraon of unbalanced mind is nnduly ex- 
cited by close applicatiim to any subject, can not influence the 
decision of the rational mind concerning its claims. Thousands 
lose their senses every year from a variety of causea. Some be- 
come insane from being too much engrossed with the cores of 
the world and the pursuits of business ; some from love ; others 
from apprehension of unreal evils, or fvom, seeing an imoffinary 
goblin ! while not a few, from religions frenzy, have fallen, like 
Btars from heaven, to rise no more on the earthly vision of man. 
But we must not suspend all business because, occasionally, one 
is deranged by liis secular pursuits ; we must still do something 
for a subsistence. Fear has been the death of some men, not- 
withstanding it was wisely designed to keep tliem nut of danger. 
Love, in numerous instances, becomes an unquenchable and un- 
governable flame, consuming the very altar on which its fires 
are kindled ; still, it is a divine principle, and we deem it best 
to love God, our country, and the world. "Wliat if deep religions 
convictions and an intense spirit of devotion not unfreqtiently 
occasion a derangement of the soul's organic medium, so that 
the inward light is temporarily obscured ; Religion is, neverthe- 
less, whon unperverted, the life and growth of the soul ; and 
from a thousand altars, sanctified with the incense of prayer — 
trom tlie silent urns in which the ashes of spiritnal heroes are 
garnered — come the invitations to worship \ and Nature, with in- 
numerable voices, echoing through 

" ttiNt Fane mnst cntholic and aolemn 

Which God hntb plnnned," 
still speaks to us, to command our reverence and inspire our 
praise. 

The phenomena exhiViited in the various psychical conditions 
of which man is susceptible, are likely to induence the faith and 
worship of thousands. The frightful shadow of Materialism, 
which like the gloom of a starless night had fallen on many souls, 
has suddenly vanished, leaving them to rejoice in the hope of im- 
rtality. Here and there an individual may be injured, but tha 
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interests of the race will be promoted by each succeeding dis- 
covery. There have always been ignorant pretenders in every 
art and science, as there have been hypocrites in religion, for 
whose ignoble conduct, neither the sacred cause nor its more faith- 
ful disciples should be deemed responsible. Examples are not 
wanting in which every great and godlike attribute has been per- 
verted. There is no position, how exalted soever, that has not 
been invaded by the tempter, and from which men have not de- 
scended to the realms where dwell the children of perdition. 
The apostleship of " one of the twelve" was the very instru- 
mentality employed in the betrayal and death of the Master ; but 
religion is still a subliine reality ; and Jesus — viewed at the coro- 
nation of Calvary — ^is shorn of none of His peculiar glory. 



TWELVE QUALITIES OF MIND.* 

BY J. W. BEDFIELD. 

Although this is not exactly a new work, it having been pub- 
lished during the last year, yet from its connection with a very 
interesting, and Iiitherto ill-explained science, it must be destined 
for something more than the life of a " Nine-days' wonder" — in- 
asmuch as truth never grows old. Dr. Redfield has given to his 
work years of close, intelligent, and patient study, which has 
been vitalized by the clear-seeing faculty of a truly philosophic 
mind. He is no builder on other men's opinions — no appropri- 
ator of other men's property ; but he tliinks, digests, and pro- 
duces for himself. It may be that he occasionally rides his hobby 
a little too far ; but he takes the reader along with him through a 
field of thought, which is at once so fresh and beautiful, we feel 
ourselves both healthier and happier for having accompanied him. 

He has certainly the true ground when he says : " Though the 
face is the chief index of character, it is by no means the only 
one. Physiognomy has a much more extensive significance than 

* Or, Outlines of a New Sjatem of Physiognomy. New York : J. S. Kedfield, 
Clinton HaU. 
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tlie knowlotlgo of the talents and diapositiona by the features and 
expreesiong of the cuuntenauce. Our attention is directed iirat 
tu that in which a person's character is most exhibited — that is, 
his face ; and it is by this that we chiefly recognize him. But we 
recognize him also by tlie tones of his voice, the form of hia body, 
the contour of his head, the color and texture of his hair, eyes, and 
complexion, the manner of his walking, the peculiarity of his ges- 
tures, etc. In all these, and in every thing belonging to hia exter- 
nal man, we perceive something of his character; and we like, or 
dislike liim, not on account of these externals themselves, but on 
account of the traits of character which they indicate to ua." 

Tliis is, and must be, tlic true pliiloaophy. Phrenologists have 
gi'eatly erred in limiting the signs of character entirely to the 
cranial developments. Indeed, in almost all their writings, they 
seem to confound the idea of the brain witli tliat of the mind 
itself, and consequently exhibit a strong tendency to materiat- 
iam. But we are happy to perceive that tlicy are taking the 
clew from tliose who, in studying the whole great science of 
which Phrenology is merely a branch, have already entered upon 
advance ground. Tliey are, in fthort, beginning to pay more at- 
tention to Temperamental conditions, which impress unmistaka- 
ble lines of character on every part of the body, and every one 
of its action^. Tlius not only the whole machine, but each of 
its proper organs, is continually giving to the practiced eye in- 
telligence in regard to tlio general state of affairs. 

In fine, there is much in the study to delight — mnch to satisfy 
the natural desire for truth, and especially that form of it which 
may imfold the science of human character. I)r. Redfield'a views 
of the subject are preeminently spiritual and elevating. Tlie pres- 
ent work is the second of a seriea which he contemplates ; and 
if fi-ee thought and true philosophy are to liave tlieir reward, his 
efforts will not bo unappreciated. In the winter season he gives 
pnblic lectures on tlie subject; and in all seasons, lessons at his 
residence in New York, where any wishing to make further in- 
qiui-ios on the subject may do well to call ; and there also, if re- 
tinired, the learned Doctor will read the character of hia visitors, 
according to the true and undeviating Laws of Physiognomy, 
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It is iJifSciilt U) meaauro tlicse by the oi-diiiary rules of criti- 
cUm. "We are not merely to look at them, as works wliicli 
exhibit, in themselves, any thing like an exemplification of tlie 
artist's own ideal ; but we should look tkrmtgh tliem, at the 
higher power whicli lies behind, and above^ — and which tliey su 
clearly evince. Whatever faults they may have in the present 
BiehjQvement, tliey unfold the living depths of the fonntain from 
whence they were drawn, and reveal something of the Infinite by 
which they were inspired. Indeed, their moat prominent charac- 
teristic is that of carrying the mind forward, and upward, Xa 
Bomething beyond, and higher than theniselves. And any pic- 
tare that can do tliis gives the strongest evidence of genius. 

The artist of medium power, tascinatod with the charm ct' 
superficial beanty, and with liis ability to portray all that lie sees 
in it, works with a feeling of constant self-gratulation that is legi- 
ble in every line, and his work, as far as it gties, may be more per- 
fect for this very reason, because his hand is steadier and bis eye 
is clearer for not being dietnrbed by thoae profound emotions 
with which tlie sonl of true genius bows and worships its own 
sacred Ideal, feeling, through alt its devotion, an incapacity to 
reach tlie perfection it adores. And for his superficial and mere 
physical perfection, such an artist mnst be more popular with 
the multitude, and happier in himselt^ than one of higher powers. 
He is satisfied with his work, because there has been no struggle 
to reach any thing more. We look at it and are pleased for tlie 
moment ; but we find it has no Icneic power. It reveals nothing 
beyond. 

But the true artist stands abashed aud awe-struck before the 
Beauty and the Majesty which he unvails ; and while he is thrill- 
ing at the Presence so strongly felt — above, uronnd, within^a 
thought of his utter incapacity by any finite means, or with any 
finite power, to portray the Infinite, overwhelms his soul with 
13 
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the inteneity of his own conception ; and tliis feeling and this 
liiouglit will be couiDinnicated to liis worb, pervading all its 
character and expreseion. 

But, again, he forgets Ids own weakneae, and his eoid beconR-s 
prophetic with its gennine iD!>piratioii. Forms of celestial beauty 
flit betore Ida eye — scenes of glory, of majesty, and power aro 
summoned at hie will — tliey are painted on his soul ; and will not 
his hand be yet able to delineate thorn for the eye of others ) and 
Ihongh he may now but dimly shadow forth their divine beauty. 
another day he may I'each and portray something higher, tmer, 
nobler for the vision of this ! And tlios he works a shadow of 
the ideal he Is to be, upon the ground of what he is ; while the 
Future seems drawing near, and bending over the Present. We 
trace this experience in every line— we feel it in tlic expreeeion 
of every thought — in the mingling of every light and sliadow. 
Hence the artifit's highest power, instead of presenting us with 
a work of nbaohito perfection, does what answers better to the 
strongest demand of the soul — ever reaching out, up higher, 
deeper, until it grasps and loses itself iu the infinite. 

But to return to the subject. Let us speak first of Miss Free- 
man's exhibition picture, now to be seen at the Academy. Tliis 
is a miniatupc portrait of a young lady who certainly has beauty 
enough to inspire a less gifted artist than the present. The drese, 
which, tliongh simple white, with only a few folds, is admirably 
arranged and subdued in tone. Tiie coloring of tlie flesli is very 
superior, having the mellowness and purity of the best old color- 
ists ; and in tlie whole style and expression of the picture we can 
trace a strong resemblance U> those old masters who are re- 
nowned for their simple, quiet, and subdued treatment of their 
subjects ; but through all this simplicity tliere is exhibite<l much 
depth of feeling and character. 

It nmst be confessed, however, that tlie picture is not in per- 
fect drawing ; and in an attempt to remedy this fault the artist 
has got portions of the color, which was really very sweet and 
pure betbro, a little muddied. The hair betrays a want of me- 
chanical freedom of handling, and cuts a little too hard, in some 
places, against tlie background. In some pjirts it is rather woolly 
than siUcy, though against the flesh it is well softened. But tlie 
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ortUt'g most eai'Dest attention seems to hare been directcKt to 
tLe ilice — ita coloring and txpreHsion — and con9ei|uently the 
other parts of the picture were comparatively weak ; oi-, at leaBt, 
betrayed a want of that knowledge ajid power in execution which 
are necessary to make a perfect work of art. Tet the care which 
every part exhibita shows that the painter was conscientious and 
earnest in her work ; and through all tliis we can see the promise 
of far, far better tilings in the fature. 

Miss Freeman'a feeling for color is very great ; and she inherits 
her father's power of producing it, purely and harmoniously ; 
but she has not yet had sufficient practice that way, to give the 
^boldness and freedom necessary to carrying out her ideas or con- 
ceptions to the full. She too often injures the spirit of the draw- 
ing by the labor of the color. Were tljis feeling less deep, less 
conscientious, she might now possibly make tlie picture, as a 
whole, more perfect than it is. But with mora practice, and the 
self-possession wbieh it inspires, she may bring np the excelleoey 
of tlie drawing to that of the color, and so attain to a higher per- 
fection than perhaps would be possible, without this present 
inequality. 

But the genius of Miss Freeman is, afl:er all, best seen in her 
sketches. One of these, illustrating Tennyson's Dying May 
Queen, is much in the spirit of the great Scheffer, of whom our 
young friend, in her feeling for art, often reminds us. This, frail 
and slight as it is, is yet one of the loveliest creations of genius. 
There is a divine beauty in it for which we willingly exchange 
all that was fairest and loveliest in life. Wo see the shadow of 
an angel face falling over the bright young girl ; but she is so 
nnspeakably lovely in her change, that in our deepest pathos we 
can weep only tears of joy — joy for the light of unfading glory 
ihnt already breaks on the eyes of the sonl I Tliere were two 
others, of Sadness and Sleep, which one of our finest artists and 
best critics in art has carried away to make finished pictures 
from, thus giving them praise, which could only be sullied by 
any touch from an inferior hand. f. u. q. 



THE TITLE AND THE PORTRAITS. 

Sheeinah is a term employed by the Rabbins to represent the 
visible manifeBtation of an inviaiblo spiritual presence, supposed 
to resiJe originally in the tabomacle erected by Moses, and sub- 
sequently in the sanctuary of Solomon's temple. It is frequently 
referred to in the New Testament, and in the writings of the 
Jews, though the word itself does not occur in the received 
Scriptures. The idea of a soft and glorious effulgence is always 
associated with the Shekinah. This light appeared at the baptism 
and transfiguration of Jesus, and was the most sensible and beau- 
tiful of Uie sacred symbols of the Hebrews. The associations 
that cluster around tlic Shekinah may be thought to render it an 
imposing title. If, liowever, this work shall pro\e to be, in any 
important sense, an outward expression, or illuminated embodi- 
ment of the inward or spiritual philosophy to which it is de- 
voted, the title will not bo inappropriate. 

We have endeavored to illustrate the name, and to symbolize 
the philosophy, in the elegant engraving which adorns this num- 
ber of the Quarterly. Tlie plate was executed by Ritchie, from 
an original drawing, aud combiues the chief excellences of the 
two great paintings by Guido and Lconardi da Vinci. The star- 
liku radiations give the head a bold relief, and the whole de- 
sign and execution are alike effective. In the general contour 
and expression the artist has been eminently successful. The 
face indicates precisely what we most desired to express : not a 
timid or restless soul ; not a feeling of mortal agony ; but a calm, 
unruffled spirit, firm in purpose and sustained by an un&ltering 
trust. Such an expression alouo accords witli onr ideal of the 
character intended to be represented. 

We propose to adum each succeeding number of the Quar- 
terly with an elegant portrait of sorao one whose life and 
labors have been identified with the development of the spiritnal 
idea. Tliis was not contemplated in the beginniug ; and to enable 
UB to accomplish — without loss, and without changing the terms 
— a purpose that will add so much to the beauty and value of the 
work, we trust every friend will be willing to make a small sacri- 
fice of time to extend its immediate circulation. b. 
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Auoso the female wTiters who have imbibed tlic reform spirit 
of tJio times, wo know of no one who has stronger claims to re- 
spect and esteem than the distiiiguishetl lady whose name stands 
at the head of this notice. From close observation of the pecu- 
liarities of her mind, we venture the opinion tliat no writer of 
her sex in this country can eummou to the accomplishment of a 
literary task more versatile powers, and a more certain prospect 
of success. That creative faculty which is the distinguishiiig at- 
tribnte of genius is possessed in an eminent degree by Mrs. Green. 
Her intense love of the beautiful is only et]ualed by her supreme 
devotion to truth and duty. Filled with generous sympathies ; 
actuated by a liope which has never forsaken her ; and holding 
at all times a deep and intimate communion with Nature, she 
haa toiled on, amidst many discouragements, but with a constant 
and earnest reference to otlier interests than her own. 

It is not our purpose in this connection to present an analysis 
of the life and writings of Mi-s. Green, but simply to announco 
to our readers that proposals have been issued for publishing, in 
a beautiful volnme, a choice selection from her writings. Tlio 
forthcoming work will consist of an elegant and powerful com- 
position entitled Nimuntenoo-~inustrative of the character, man- 
ners, customs, and traditions of the American Indians, and con- 
taining descriptions of forest scenery, which for their fidelity to 
Nature, as well as the force and, beauty of delineation, have not 
been surpasacd by any uative^oet. 

The book will contain a variety of other poems, making in all 
a duodecimo of 300 pages, and will be put to press as soon as a 
sufficient subscription, at $1 50 per copy, is obtained to warrant 
ite publication. It will be a valuable contribution to this depart- 
ment of American literature, and a beautiful memorial of the 
gil^d Ruthoreas, Will those of our readers who desire the work, 
have the kindness to send us their orders ! 
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Tbnugh ilcail, lo mfiin'ry dear — 
To Hearen. from eartb, departed, 
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They (all me from all sorrow, 

They wnm me from nil tia ; 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN SEEB8. 



BY A MYSTIC. 



SWEDENBORG. 

Emanttel Swedenboeo was bom at Stockholm, Sweden, lff88. 
His grandfather had been engaged in mining. His father, Jasper 
Swedberg, — the name being afterwards changed to Swedenborg 
on his being ennobled, — ^was Bishop of Skara, in West Gothland. 
It is not our purpose here, however, to give his biography in 
detail, — ^for owing to the wonderful versatility of his mind, his 
life was so extensive and various in its incidents, and so rich in 
its results, that a full account of this most remarkable and gifted 
being, in either of his numerous manifestations, whether as a man 
of Science, a Politician, Theologian, Philosopher or Seer, would 
more than fill our allotted limits. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a sketch of Swedenborg as Seeb. 

We would first premise, however, that he was a man of vast 
erudition, of profound thought, of unexampled wisdom, of won- 
derful attainments in science and philosophy ; a poet as well as a 
statesman ; a theologian and a divine as well as a philosopher ; 
at home in every domain of thought, eminent in every depart- 
ment of science, and a discoverer and inventor everywhere. To 
use the words of another, not however a disciple or believer in 
Swedenborg, " From the testimony lying before us, we learn that 
Swedenborg was deeply versed in every science; a first rate 
mechanician and mathematician ; one of the profoundest of phys- 
iologists ; a great military engineer, conducting battles and sieges 
for Charles XTT ; a great astronomer ; the ablest financier in the 
Royal Diet of Sweden ; the first metllaurgist of his time ; and 
the writer of vast wwks, which even to this day are of sterling 

14 
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authority on mining and metals ; that he was also & poet, and a 
master of ancient and modem lan^rnagee ; and a metaphyaiciaii, 
who had gone through all the long mazes of reflective philosophy. 
In short, that so far as the natural Hciences go, it is much more 
ilifficnlt to Bay what he was not. than what ho roas. Among the 
testimonies to which we have alluded, we find those of the moat 
scientific men of the age, of prime ministers and eounseUors of 
state, of Icings and queens, of the moat distinguished philosophere 
and poets, of the most esteemed divines, not of one comitry, but 
fif several, all concurring to demonstrate that Swedeuborg was a 
man of miblemiahed life, of exalted piety and virtue, of distin- 
guished eminence as a philosopher in every department of science ; 
honored by the kings under whom ho lived, as one of the most 
iisefal meml>er8 of the community ; revered and beloved by a 
numerous and most respectable circle of acquaintance in Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland and England." And from all we 
know of Emanuel Swedenborg, we may safely say, that as a 
scientific man and a philosopher, the world yet waits to see hia 
tqual. Bnt we loam fpim his own testimony, and that of his 
friends, that he regarded all hia vast stores of knowledge, all his 
profound studies in philosohpy, alt hia wonderful attainments in 
science, as merely " a preparation for his lofty spiritual mission." 

Wise men " reckon," lie says, " the sciences and the mechani- 
cal arts only among the ministers of wisdom, and they learn them 
as helps ti> its attainment, not that they may be reputed wise on 
account of their possessing them." 

" His disciples," says ft re\'iewer, " look upon hia life, up to the 
period of his illumination, as a preparation for his subsequent 
employment. He had been fitting himself from hie youfb, they 
say, ' for the great office to whicli he was called. He had already 
approached as near to the spiritual world as science could carry 
hiin,' Ac. His father, the Bishop, is regarded as having been to 
some degree, a spiritualist and a mystic. And Swedenborg 
writes of himself in a letter to Dr. Beyer : — 

" From my fourth to my tenth year, my thonghts were con- 
stantly engrossed by reflecting upon God, on salvation, and on 
the spiritual passions of man, I often revealed things in my 
disconrso which filled my parents with ast^mi aliment, and made 
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thera declare at times, that certainly the angels epohe throngli my 
month. From my sixth to my twelfth year, it was my greatest 
delight to converse witii the clergy coaceming faith. And I often 
oheen'ed to them that charity or love woe the life of faith ; and 
that this vivifying charity alone was no other than the love of 
one^» neiffhho/:" 

That his mind might be kept untrammeled by dogmas, and 
unsophisticated by vain theologies, he says, " I was prohibited 
reading dogmatic and sptematic theology, before heaven waa 
opened to me, by reaaon that unfcmndsd opinions and inmn- 
tions might thereby easily haxe insinuated them^elvfs^ lohirh 
with dijficulty could afterwards have been extirpated ; and thne, 
after hia development into the spiritual state, we find that he read 
little if any, and that the Hehrew and Christian Scriptnrea, in the 
original tongues, constituted his whole library. ITow much the 
influences of the spiritnal world bnd aided him in his wonderfiil 
mental acquisitions prior to this period, we know not, but we 
learn that " though by no means wealthy previous t*i bis alleged 
illumination, he suddenly obtained the control over an immense 
fortune, by which he eetabliehed many commercial houses, and 
flupjtorted them by favore amoimting, as we are told, to millions." 
The " Biographic Universel," ascribes his wealth to " KUas Artite, 
an extraordinary man, of low origin, who had by Minne means 
obtained great knowMge, and a colossal fortuned Whether 
he also was a spiritualist and a mystic at this day, we have not 
the means of ascertaining. Swedenborg's illimninated state and 
mtBsion only date from his fifty-fifth year, A. D, 1743, and when 
we remember that Jesns of Nazareth was rising of thirty before 
he began " to preach and to teacli," and as nearly as we can 
gather, s]>ent the greater part of his life among the pure and 
ascetic Essenes, studying their mystic and wondei-fiil lore, and 
" increasing in wisdom," the late age at which Swedcnborg com- 
menced his mission will not. surjirise us. The mystic and won- 
derful prophet of the Arabs did not enter U]Jon his office of teacher 
nntil bis fortieth year, so that, in neither of these cases, conld their 
professed illumination he ascribed to the heated imagination and 
enthusiasm of youth. But with minds ripene<l by experience, 
improved by thought, ami cnriciied by wisdom, they commenced 
their career as illuminated and epiritujil teachers. 
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The account we have of the first revelation to him of his mis- 
sion, is given as follows, in a letter from Swedenborg to his friend 
Mr, R<)hsam, which we take to be genuine, rather from its sim- 
plicity and naturalness, than from any other proofs. " I was 
dining," writea he, " at ray inn in London, in the course of the 
3'ear 1743, and I was eating with a great appetite, when just at 
the end of my repast I perceived that a kind of mist hung over 
my eyee, and that the floor of my room was covered with hideous 
reptiles. Tbey disappeared; the darkness was dissipated; and 
I saw clearly in the midst of n bright light, a man seated in the 
comer of the room, who said to nie in a terrible voice, '■Do not 
eat so much.'' At these words my sight was obscured ; it after- 
wards cleared again slowly, and I found myself alone. The 
following night the same man, i-adiant with light, presented him- 
self to me, and said to me, ' / the Lord^ the Creator and the 
Hed^mer, have cho/tea you to explain to men the internal and 
spiritual sense of the Uoly Scriptures. Twill tell you what 
you must wWfo.' This night the eyes of my inner man were 
opened, and disposed to look into heaven, the world of »pirits, 
' and into hell, where I found many persons of my acquaintance, 
some long since and others but lately deceased.' Whether this 
letter be authentic or not, the following language, confirming it in 
all essential points, is unquestionably his own : — 

" Whatever of worldly honor or advantage," says he, " may 
appear to be in the tilings before mentioned" — scientific and phi- 
losophical subjects — ^"I hold them but as matters of low estima- 
tion when compared to the honor of that holy office to which the 
Lord himself hath called me, who was graciously pleased to man- 
ifest himself tD me, his unworthy servant, in a personal appear- 
ance, in the year 1713; to open in me a sight of the spiritual 
world, and to enable me tn converse with angels and with spirita, 
and tliis privilege has continued with me to this day." 

In his work entitled the " True Christian Religion," he also 
declares, "That the Lord has manifested himself before me, his 
servant, and sent me on this ofiice (or mission,) and that, aftej 
this He opened the sight of my spii-it, and thns let me into the 
spiritual world, and gave me to see the heavens and the hells, 
and also to speak with angels and with spirits, and this now con- 
tinually for many years, I testify in truth." 
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At this time ho lived at Stockholm, alone, — for he was never 
married, — with no attendants save the gardener and his wife. 
Ilia house was in a lonely part ot the city, his apartmeots hung 
with strange allegorical and mystical pictures. In his letter tt. 
the King, on the subject of his persecution htf the cUrgy^ — tor 
this truly great and diatinguishcd man, like all great spiritnal 
reformers and prophets, fell under the ban of the priesthood — 
he writes, "I have already informed your majesty, and prav 
you to recall it to mind, that the Lord and Savior manifested 
himself to me in a sensible personal appearance; that He has 
c<immanded me to write what has been already done, and what I 
have still to do; that he was afterwards gracionsly pleased to 
endow me with the privilege of conversing with angels and 
spirits, and to be in fellowship with tliem." 

To Mr. CEttinger, superintendent of the Swedish mines, he also 
writes, "I can sacredly and solemnly declare that the Lord has 
been seen of me, and that he has sent me to do what I do; and 
for such purpose he has opened and enlightened the interior part 
of my sovly which is my spirit, so that I can see what is in the 
spiritual world, and those that are therein, and this privilege has 
now been continued to me for twenty-two years?^ 

This laet letter boars date 1766, and this would go to confirm 
the statement in the letter to Mr. Robsam, that his illumination 
commenced in the year 1743, Let us remember that these latter 
statements were made by a venerable man of over seventy years 
of age, of the highest and noblest character, and of the most 
blameless repntation. In pnx>f of the validity of his claims to 
a wonderful spiritual insight and endowment, we adduce the 
following among other well authenticated facta: — Li a sermon of 
Lindsay to the students of 0.\ford and Cambridge, in allusion to 
Justin's self-alleged inspiration, we read, " We can not admit it 
on his own word, any more than we can admit the waking dreams 
and revelations of Baron Swedenborg," And in a note, the author 
relates the following anecote, as received "from a person of great 
worth and credit." 

" A friend of his was one day walking with Swedenborg along 
Ohea^wide, when the Baron suddenly bowed verj' low towards 
the ground. The gentleman, lifting hiui up, asked him what he 
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was about } The Baron replied, "by asking him if he did not see 
Moses pass liy, and told him that he had bowed to Lim." 

Iq a letter to tlie Librarian of the Kingof linseia, bearing dat« 
1782, a Mr, Springer, for many years resident in London as 
Swedish Consul, a gentleman whoso character for trnthfnlneBS 
was iinqueHtioned, narrates — " That Swcdenborg being about to 
sail fi-om London to Sweden, wished him to procure him a good 
Captain. He accordingly agreed with a certain Captain Dixon, 
and as he parted with Swedenborg, he inquired of Capt. Dixon, 
if lie had good and sufficient provisions." On this Swedenhorg 
eaid, ' My friend, we sliall not nocil a great quantity, for tliia day 
week, we shall, by the aid of Gud, enter into the port of Stock- 
holm by two o'clock.' On Captain Dixon's retuni, he related to 
me that the event hap])enod exactly as Swedenborg had foretold. 
Many instances of such clairvoyance might be told, siniilar to 
phenomena exhibited in our day. M. Springer also declares, that 
Swedenborg revealed to bira many secrets concerning his de- 
ceased friends and enemies, and matters of state, which could 
only have been known to him through the i>ower of epiritoel 
vision." 

The gardener and his wile, aa wo have remarked before, were 
his only attendants. On the latter being questioned by bis 
friend, M. Ilobsam, whether she had ever observed any change in 
the countenance of her master, after his communion with E])irit6, 
she replied, that " entering one day into his room after dinner, I 
saw his eyea like unto a very bright flame ; I drew hack, saying, 
in the name of God, Sir, what has happened extraordinaiy to , 
you, for you have a very peculiar kind of appearance ? "Wliftt 
kind of a look have I ? asked he. I then told him what had 
struck me. ' Well, well,' replied he, ' do not be frightened ; 
the Lord has so disj>08ed my eyes, that, by them, spirits may see 
what is in our world,' In a short time this appeai-ance passed 
away, as he said it would. I know when be has been conversing 
with heavenly spirits, for there is a pleasure and a calm satisfac- 
tion, ijt his countenance, 'lohich charms those that see it / but 
after he has conversed with evil (undeveloped?) epirita, he has a 
sorrowful l(X)k." 

Count Ilopken, the Prime Minister to the King of Sweden, 
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although ho tliought so well of hia doctrines, that he reconiracndcd 
them to the King iis the best religion for a new colony, once asked 
Swedenborg why he made public his visions aad conversations 
with spirits, as they had a tendency to bring into ridicule nnd 
contempt doctrines, in other respects eo reasonable. But Swe- 
denborg replied, "that he was commanded to make thera public 
by the Lord." 

Of the famous John Wesley's experience of Swedenborg's 
character as a Seer, we give the story as we find it, "Among 
"Wesley's preachers in 1772, was a Mr. Smith, a man of piety and 
integrity, afterwai-ds a minister of the New Church. Mr. Noble, 
Minister of Hanover Street Chai)el, London, and the author of 
an appeal in behalf of the views and doctrines of the New 
Church, had heard the anecdote as resting njron his authority, and 
lie wrote to Mr. Hawkins, a celebrated engineer and friend of Mr. 
Smith, to learn the particulars. The following was the answ'er : — 

"Dear Sir : In answer to your inquiries, I am able to state 
that, I have a clear recollection of havmg repeatedly heard the 
Rev. Samuel Smith say, about 1787 or '88, that, in the latter end 
of February, 1772, he, with some other preachers, was in attend- 
ance on the Rev. John Wesley, taking inatmctions, and assisting 
him in preparations for his great circuit, which Mr. Wesley was 
about to commence ; that while thus in attendance, a letter came 
to Mr. Wesley, which he perused with eridont astouishment ; thai 
after a pause he road the letter to the company, and that it was 
couched in nearly the following words : — 

" Grejit Bath Stkebt, Cold Bath FicLOi, Feb., 1772. 

" Sm : I have been informed in the world of spirits, that yon 
have a strong desire t'> convene vrilh me; I shall be happy to see 
you, if you will favfir me with a visit. 
" I am. Sir, 

" Youi' Immble servant, 

"Emandel Swedenboho." 

Mr. Hawkins adds that, Mr. Wesley frequently acknowledged 
to the company, that ho had been veTy stTongly imjyressed with 
a desire to aae and convt-rse with Swedenborg^ and thai hf had 
never mentioned this demre to any one. Mr. Wesley returned 
in answer, that he was preparing for Iiis six months' journey, but 
would wait on Swedenborg on his return to London. Mr. Haw- 
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kinfi sajB, that Mr. Smitli told him, he had been infonned on gocid 
authority, that Swedenborg wrote back, that Mr. Weslej woiild 
then be too late, as he (Swedenborg) should take /Us final depart- 
ure for the world of spvnts, on the coming t/teenty-ninth of 
March, when he accordingly died. This extraordinary oircum- 
stance converted Mr. Smith. 

Of the more important and BtrikinginBtanees of his spiritnal 
vision, we have only room for three or four here. Three of them 
are given in a letter of Kant, the most celebrated German 
metaphysician, and originat()r of the Transcendental Phili>sophy, 
to a female friend. The first, to which however he only alludes — 
as being too well known to require narration — is, that Swedenborg 
related to the Queen Dowager of Sweden, Louisa Ulrica, the 
Kubstaoce of a private interview had with her deceased brother, 
the Prince Royal of Prussia, afterwards Frederick the Second. 
Of this, M. Dieudonnft Thiobaidt, Professor of Belles Letters in 
the Eoyal Academy of Berlin, givca the followmg narrative : — 

Mr. Thiobault says ; " I know not on what occasion it was, that, 
conversing one day with the Queen, on the subject of the cele- 
brated visionary, Swedenborg, we (thememberaof tlie Academy) 
expreesed a desire, particularly M. Merian and mj'self, to know 
what opinion was entertained of him in Sweden. I, on my part, 
related what had been told me respecting him by Chamberlain 
d'Haman, who was still alive, and who had been ambassador il'oni 
Prussia, both to Ilolland and to Fi-ancc. It was, ' that Iiie broth- 
er-in-law, the Count Je Montville, Ambassador from Holland to 
Stockholm, having died suddenly, a shopkeeper demanded of 
his widow tlie payment of a bill for some articles of drapery, 
which she remembered had been paid in her hueband's lifetime ; 
that the widow, not being able to find the shopkeeper's receipt, 
had been advised to consult with Swedenborg, who, she was told, 
could converse with the dead whenever he pleased ; that slie 
accordingly adopted this advice, though she did so less from 
credulity than curiosity ; and at the end of a few days Sweden- 
borg informed her, that her deceased husband had taken the 
shopkeeper's receipt for the money on such a day, at sucli an 
hour, as he was reading such an article in Bayle's Dictionary in 
his cabinet; and that his attention being called immediately 
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afterwards to some other concern, he had jmt the receijit into the 
1>ook to mark the place at which he left off; where infaot it was 
found at the page desorihed/ " 

The Queen replied, that though she was little disposed to 
believe in such seeming miracles, she had been willing to pnt 
tlie power of M. Swedenborg, with whom she was acquainted, to 
the pi-oof ; Uiat she had previously heard the anecdotes I had 
related, and it was one of those that had most excited her aston- 
ishment, though she had never taken the i>ains to aecertain the 
truth of it; but that M, Swedenborg, having come one evening 
to her court, she had taken him aside and begged him to inform 
himself of her deceased brother, the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
vrhat he said to her at the moment of her taking leave of him for 
the Court of Stockholm. She added, that what she had said was 
of a nature to render it impossible that the^ Prince could have 
repeated it to any one, nen- had it ever escaped her oicn- lips j 
that some daj-B after, Swedenborg returned, when she was seated 
at cardg, and requested that she would gitrnt him a private 
audience ; to which she replied, he might communicate what he 
had to say before the company ; but Swedenborg assured her he 
could not disclose his errand in the presence of witnesses ; that 
in consequence of this intimation the Queen became agitated, 
gave her cards to another lady, and requested M. de Schwerin 
{whowaa aho present when she related the story to ua) to accom- 
pany her; that tliey accordingly went together, into another 
apartment, when she posted M. Schwerin at the door, and 
advanced towards the farther extremity of it with Swedenborg, 
who said to her, — " You took, Madam, your last leave of the 
Prince of Prussia, your late august brotlior, at Cbarlottenliiu^, 
on such a day, and on such an hour of the afternoon ; as yon 
were passing afterwards through the long gallery in the Castle of 
Oharlottenburg, you met him again ; he thcti took you by the 
hand, and led yon to such a window, where you could not be 
overheard, and then said to you these words : — " 

"The Queen did not repeat the words, but she protested to us 
that they were the very same her brother had pronounced, and 
that she retained the most perfect recollection of them. She 
added that she nearly fainted at the shock she experienced; and 
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she called on M. de Schwei-in to answer for tlie trath of what slic 
had said; who, in his laconic style, contented hiiuBelf with sav- 
ing, ' All you havi! said. Madam, is perfectly true-, at least as far 
as I am concerned.' The Queen, in consequence of this iutelli- 
gence, was taken ill, and did not recover herself for some time. 
After she was come to liereelf, she said to those about her, ' Tlierc 
is only God and my brother who can know what he has just told 

Tlie second instance of vision given, by the great Gorman meta- 
physician, Kant — another version, probably of one given by us 
bc'tore — is : " That the widow of the Dutch Envoy at Stockholm 
was importuned by a goldsmith, soon after tlie deatli of her hus- 
band, for the payment of a bill which she was convinciid had 
l)een paid by him. The amount was considerable, but the receipt 
oonld not be found. The lady desired of Swedenbopg, who she 
heard conlil converee with departed spirits, to inquire of her 
husband concerning it. He complied, and a short time after he 
stated to her that he had B]>okcn with her huslmnd, and that the 
receipt would be found in a secret drawer in a bureau, where it 
was accordingly discovered." 

Many of these stories, having their foundation in didereur 
facts, have doubtless been confounded one with another. The 
third story narrated by Kant, and which doubtless is so familiar 
to every reader, as to render it unoeceseary for ns to repeat it in 
detail, is "ThatSwedenborgmade known at Grotteubnrg — and tliis, 
years and years, it should lie remembered, before the days of 
Railways and Telegraphs, — that a fire was at that moment break- 
iug oat atStockhoim, three hundred nulen dhtant. He described 
the commencement, situation, progress, continuance and cessation 
of the conrtagration, very particularly, to a company with whom 
he was dining. This was on Saturday. On Sunday morning he 
repeated it to the Governor. On Monday evening a despatch 
arrived at Gottcnbrn-g, which confirmed bis statement, and on 
Tuesday morning the royal Courier attested it with the utmost 
accuracy." Kant declares " that a friend, who informed him of 
the aH'air, had examined alt the particulars, and found them well 
attested " — and this he considers " to have the greatest weight of 
proof," to use his owa words, "and to set the assertion of thf 
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extraordinary gift of Swedenburg oat of all possibility of doubt," 
Indeed no fact of history stands on better evidence than this. 

Dr. Stilling, Couusellor at the Court of the Diike of Baden, 
narrates as follows in his "Theory der Geister Knnde." 

" In the year 1770 there waa a merchant in Elberfield, with 
whom I lived sei'en years in the most intimate friendship. He 
was much attaohed to mystical writings ; but was a man of gocKl 
sense, and one who would not tell a wilful untruth for the world. 
He traveled on bnsinesB to Amsterdam, where, at the time, 8we- 
denborg was. Having heanl and read a great deal of this extra- 
ordinary man, he wont to see him. He found a very venerable 
and friendly looting old gentleman who received him politely; 
when the following dialogiie took place. After some preparatory 
remarks, the Merchant said, " I think you will not be displeased 
wi& a sincere friend of the truth, if he desires an irrefutable 
proof, that you really have communicated with the epiritoal 
world ! " 

Swedenborg. — "It would indeed be very wrong, if I were dis- 
pleased ; but I believe I liave given already proofs enough that 
can not be refuted." 

M. — " Do you mean those respecting the Queen, the fire of 
Stockholm, and the mislaid receipt?" 

S. — " Yes, I do ; and they are true." 

M. — *' May I be so free as to ask for a proof of the same kind ? " 

S. — "Why not? with all my heart." 

M. — " I had a friend, a student of Divinity at Daj"sburg : a 
Htde before his decease we had an important conversation together; 
How conld you learn from him what was the subject of it! " 

8. — "We wUl see; — come tome again in a day or two: I will 
see if I can find your friend," 

The merchant returned accordingly ; when Swedeuborg met him 
■with a smile, and said, " I have spoken with your friend : the 
BubJQCt of your discourse was, ' the final restoration of all things.' " 

Swedenborg then repeated to the merchant, word for won:!, what 
be and his deceased fnend had maintained. "My friend," says 
Dr. Stilling, "turned pale, for this proof waa irresistible. Per- 
fectly convinced, my friend left the extraordinary man, and trav- 
I -eled back again to Elberfield." 
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Mr. Springer, the Swedish Consul before quoted, writes : 

"All that Swedenboi^ has related to me reapectiug my deceased 
acquaintance, hoth trienda aud enemies, and the secrets that were 
between us, almost surpasaes belief. He explained to me in what 
manner the peace was concluded between Sweden and tlic King 
of Pruasift; and he praised my conduct on that occasion; he 
even told me who were the three great personages, of whom I 
made nso in that affair, which nevertheless was an entire secret 
between them and rac. I aslcod liini how he eonld he informed 
of BUch particnlars, and wlio liad discovered them to him ? He 
answered, ' "Who informed me of your affair with Count Ekel- 
blad J Yon can not deny the tmth of what I ha\-e told you. 
Continue,' he added, ' to deserve his reproaches ; turn not aside 
dther for riches or honors, from the path of rectitude, but on 
the contrary keep steadily in it, 08 you have done, and you will 
prosper,' " 

In the narration of his correspondence with Wesley, the foimder 
of tlie Methodists, we find an allueion of Swedenborg to the time 
of his deatli. Other prophecies of his, in regard to the same 
event, are not wanting. His friend Mr. Robsara writes ; 

" I met Swedenborg in his carriage, as he was setting off on his 
journey to London, the last time but one. I asked him how he 
could venture on such a voyage at the age of eighty yeare. 'Do 
you think,' I added, 'I shall see you any more?' 'Do not malce 
yourself uneasy, my friend,' he replied ; 'if you live we shall see 
one another again; for I have another of these jonmeys to make 
after the present.' lie returned accordingly. The laet time of 
his leaving Sweden he came to see mo the day he was setting off, 
I again asked him if we should see one another any more. He 
answered with a tender and affecting air, ' I do not know whether 
I shall return: hut I am assured that I shall not die till I have 
finished the printing of my work entitled Trve Chnstian Hdig- 
ion, which is the object of my jonmey. Butif wedo not see each 
other any more in this lower world, we shall meet in the presence 
of the Lord, if we have kept his commandmenta.' He did, 
accordingly, finish hla last work here mentioned, at Amsterdam ; 
and he died at London not very long afterwards." 

Mr. and Mrs. Shearraith, with whom he lived in London, made 
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their affidavit on solemD oath, before the Lord Mayor, some few 
years after the event, " that he retained hia seneea and memory 
to the last, and that he foretold the day of Ala duath a month 
hefi/rehand," 

In a letter from the Minister of the Swedish Lutheran Churcli 
in London who visited Swedenborg on liis death-bed, and admin- 
istered the sacrament to him, we read : — 

" I asked him if he thought ho was going to die, and he 
answered in the affirmative, upon which 1 requested him, since 
many believed that he had invented his new theological Bystem 
merely to acquire a great name, (which he had certainly obtained,) 
to take this opportimity of proclaiming the real truth to the world, 
Bad to recant, either wholly or in part, what he had advanced ; 
especially as his pretensions conld now be of no further use to 
him. Upon this, Swedenborg raised himself up in bed, and, 
placing his hand upon hie breast said with camestness, 'Ever}'- 
thing that I have written is as true as that you now behold me ; 
I might have said much more had it been permitted me. After 
deatli you will see all ; and then we shall have much to say to 
each other on this subject.' " 

The illustrious Seer closed his eyes on this sphere, at his lodg- 
ing in Great Bath Street, Cold Bath Fields, London, March 23, 
1772, in the eighty-fifth year of his age ; and his remains were 
interred in the Swedish Church, Ratcliff Highway. 

TTifl habits of life were extremely pure and simple, he lived 
single, and his diet, excluding animal food, was of milk, fruits 
and vegetables, 

We are impressed from our examinations as well as by the 
opinion of someof tbe most elevated and discerning of his friends 
and admirers, that Swedenborg's " True Church of Christ'^ was 
a CnpROQ OF HtruANirr, including in its boaom, all mankind, 
the rich and poor, high and low, saint and sinner — the outcast 
and abandone<l as well aa the exalted — all the children of the 
Heavenly Father, Tue Beotheehood of Man. 

With a few words on the subject of the spiritual world, taken 
from his writings, we conclude onr sketch. 

"Liaemuch," says he, "as it has been pei-mitted me by the 
Lord, to be at the same time in the spiritual world and in the nat- 
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ural world, and theuce to B|ieak with flngels as with men, and 
thereby to know the etat«8 of those who after death flow into the 
hitherto unknown world ; for I have spoken with all my relations 
and friends, and likewise with kings and generals, as also with 
the learned who have deceased, and this now continually for twen- 
ty-seven years ; therefore I am able to describe from lively expe- 
rience, tlie states of men after death, both of them who have lived 
well and of those who have lived ill. 
Speaking of man after death, he writes ; 
" It has been believed, that then he would be a soul, of whicli 
they ent^rtiuned no other idea than as of ether or air, thus that 
it is breath or spirit, such as man breathes out of his mouth, when 
he dies, in whicb, nevertbeless, his vitality resides : but that it 
is without sight such as is of the eye, witliout hearing such as is 
of the ear, and without speech such as is of the month ; when yet 
after doath man is equally a man, and such a man tliat he does 
not know but that he is still in the former world. He walks, nms 
and sits, as in the former world ; he lies down, sleeps and wakes 
np, as in the former world ; he eats and drinks, as in the former 
world; in a word, be is a man as to all and every particular. 
Whence it is manifest, that death is not an extinction, bnt a con- 
tinuation of life, and that it is only a transition. 

" That man is equally a man after death, although he does not 
then appear to the eyes of the natural liody, may be evident trom 
the Angels seen by Abraham, Hagar, Gideon, Daniel, and some 
of the prophets ; tnsm the angels seen in the Lord's sepulcher, 
and afterwards many times by John, concerning whom in the 
Revelation ; and especially yroni the Lord himself icho showed 
that he teas a man hy the tourh and hij eating; and yet he 
became invisihle to their cye». Who can be so delirious as not 
to acknowledge that, although he was invisible, he was still e^inally 
a man? The reason why they saw him, was, because then the 
eyes of thei/r spirit were opened ; and when these are opened, 
the things which are in the spiritual world ap|>ear as clearly as 
those that are In the natural world. The difierence between a 
man in the natural world and a man in the spiritual world is, that 
the latter is clothed with a substantial body, bnt the former is 
clothed with a natural body, in which inwardly is his substantial 
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body ; and a substantial man sees a substantial man as clearly as 
a material man sees a material man ; but a substantial man can 
not see a material man, nor a material man a substantial man ; on 
account of the difference between material and substantial, wLich 
is such as may be described, but not in a few words." 

From the things seen so many years, I can relate the follo^vlng : 
" That there are lands in the spiritual world as well as in the nat- 
lual world, and that there are also plains and vallies, and moun- 
tains and hills, and likewise fountains and rivers ; that there are 
paradises, gardens, groves and woods," &c. 

Whether this wonderful age is to confirm the views of Sweden- 
borg's vision, and of Davis the youthful Swedenborg of our day, 
in bringing, by actual communication, the generality of mankind 
nearer to the spiritual world we wait to see, praying that our 
inward sight may be open to every manifestation, and our minds 
prepared for the reception of every new truth whencesoevei it 
may come. 

Dedham^ Dec.^ 1851. 

ANGELS. 



BY 0. D. STUABT. 



O, teach me not the barren creed, 

That angels never haunt the soul ; 
That 't is a dream, O, never plead, 

I would not lose their sweet control — 
Low-whispering spirits, still they come 

And bid the dear emotions start, 
With visions of our childhood's home. 

That " Mecca" of the human heart. 

Their feet are on the viewless wind. 
Their lips among the odorous flowers ; 

They fill the waste of years behind, 
And sweetly charm the passing hours : 

The smile that mantles friendship's cheek, 
The tear that gleams in pity's eye, 
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The tlirill that words may never speak, 
And hopes that brightly hover nigh — 

Ah, rob them not of angel guise, 

The only founts to rapture given ; 
These young Immortals from the skies, 

That bid us fondly hope for Heaven I 
Still floating on their golden wings. 

They bear the light of other years, 
And each, a sweet consoling brings 

To scatter o'er the tide of tears. 

Break not the spell my heart has wove. 

Bind not those fairy-footed gleams. 
Those messengers of joy and love. 

That people all my dearest dreams ; 
Still let me feel my Mother near. 

When Summer winds are on my cheek, 
And let me, iliough 't is fancy, hear 

Her lips in music's echo speak. 

Chide not these tears, that, while I sing. 

Like waters from a fountain start ; 
The mem'ries of a childhood, bring 

Their wild contagion to the heart : 
Above the desert I have passed. 

The flowers of life again I meet. 
And youth its myrtle leaves has cast, 

Their shadows resting at my feet. 

O, chide me not, nor break the spell — 

All I have loved, or love, is here ; 
The kind, the good, the true, they dwell 

In friendship's smile and pity's tear I 
A little faith may rend the guise, 

And what our yearning hearts adore 
Will change to seraplis from the skies. 

Who, lingering, watch till life is o'er.^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



POWERS OF THE SOUL. 

" So gaze met gaze, 
And heart saw heart, translucid through the rays. 
One same, harmonious, universal law. 
Atom to atom, star to star can draw. 
And mind to mind ! Swift darts, as from the sun. 
The strong attraction, and the charm is done." 

Not by blind material forces does the world move on to uncer- 
tain issues. The Universe is not the doubtful experiment of a 
curious intelligence designed merely for amusement, and left to 
float at random through immeasurable wilds of ether, or to be 
driven like the wreck of an abandoned ship to some dark, undis- 
covered shore. The idea that ascribes it to infinite Intelligence, 
and perceives its adaptation to beneficent results, accords as well 
with the Philosopher's reason as with the Christian's reverence. 
If we may not trace the chain of universal relation and depend- 
ence, we may rest assured that no link is wanting to render that 
chain complete ; that everv^thing is related to all things ; and that 
all motion, life and thought, depend on the Divine volition. Tims 
the slightest movement of matter, as well as the boldest reach of 
thought, is a remote or immediate expression of Mind. It is 
conceded that a concatenation of intermediate agencies may be 
employed, so complex and infinitesimal as to baffle the most subtile 
powers of analysis, but could we trace the chain of causation 
throughout, I apprehend we should find all material changes to 
depend on mental or spiritual causes. 

16 
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The mental control over the vital action as eshihited in the 
constitntion of man, will be discuaBod in nnother place. It is 
proposed, in this connection, fxi give some illnstrations of the 
power of the individnal mind over other and kindred natures. 
Not only ia the mind able to infinence the organic fnnctions of tho 
lx>dy in which it is enshrined, bat other organized beings may 
yield to il3 volition. If we are reciprocally affected bj whatever 
relates to the physical condition of each other, so that healtli and 
disease may be imbibed or communicated, we are certainly not 
less susceptible to influences emanating from the minde of those 
with whom we are in correspondence. Noria this jKiworof mind 
wholly dependent on the ordinary and sensible modes of commn- 
nication. As the superior faculties are progressively developed, 
the grosser vehicle of thonght may bo gradually laid aside, and 
the mind's presence be felt and its desires made tnown through 
more ethereal mediums. The pen may be mightier far than sword, 
and spear, and kingly sceptre ; tho language of the lips may 
drive the blood back frozen to the heart, or send it in burning 
torrents to the brain, kindling into intcnsest action the magazine 
of the passions ; it may nerve the stnut heart and arm to deeds of 
desperate daring; or, like a penetrating, flery mist, fall gently on 
the charmed ear of the listener, melting his soul in the ecstacy of 
love. Bnt neither a written nor an oral langnage can express the 
highest thonght or the deepest emotion. There ia another — it 
may be — more perfect medium of communication. This lan- 
guage, though unwritten and unspoken, may be adequate to a 
fuller expression of all we feel and know. It is not unfrequently 
the means — little as it is practiced and understood — of revealing 
thoughts and impulses to which a vocal utterance has been 
denied, "We have power to hold up the images of our own crea- 
tion before the transfigured spirit ; we give forms to thoughts and 
impress those forms on the receptive mind, it may be as higher 
natnrea communicate their spirit to us, and write their laws in the 
willing heart. 

I shall not attempt a discussion of the specific nature and pri.>p- 
erties of the agent through which the mind acts, or insist toi> 
etrennoosly on the propriety of tho terms by which the same may 
be distingaiehed. It is sufficient for my present purpose that 
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mind acts throngh sorne etIiereBl medinm in tJie prodnction of 
mental and physical effecte. Tlio writer baa been called to 
witnesa many corioue and startling phenomena, illnstrative of the 
direct power of mind over the electricity or vital anra of animnl 
Inxlica. A somewhat protracted course of experiment, designed 
to teat the suBceptibility of the mind to impreesionB through this 
medium, has famished results calculated to excite general aston- 
ishment, while they open before us anew fiehl for scientific inves- 
tigation. I have met with many individuals to whom I conM 
readily, yet silently, commimicate my inmost thcmghte, When in 
immediate contact with such persons, it is no difflcidt matter to 
direct the whole current of thought and feeling. In this case it 
appears that the act of volition has the effect to distnrb the vital 
electricity of the operator's own body, and that this electro-ner- 
vous excitement is communicated to, and tlmjngi. the sensor 
nerves of the subject, so aa to produce cerebral impressions. 
Thus thoughts and feelings, corresponding to onr own, are by a 
mental-electric process awakened in the passive mind. 

The casual iliustrations of this power of mind have been 
numerous and should be convincing. It often occurs when one 
individual in a company conceives an idea that it is electrically 
transmitted to another mind, ere the author has time to clothe it 
in the ordinary forms of speech. Ey some invisible means wu 
are frequently reminded of an absent person, and made to feel 
and believe that they are approaching us, some time before the 
.fact is cognizable by the setises. Many persons experience a 
flight spastic action of the nerves whenever they converse with 
one who speaks with uncommon earnestness. Some persons are 
conscious of a soporific influence, when within the the spheres of 
certain individuals. Others may be instantly aroused from a 
deep sleep by a vigoroiis effort of the will. This suEceptibility is 
oflwi greatly increased by disease. There are friends who visit 
the sick i-oom, whose very presence is an anodj-ne, while others 
greatly increase the nervous irritability and wakefulness of the 
patient. Sleep is often driven from the couch of pain by the 
anxiety and restlessness of sympathizing friends, whose mindsare 
fixed on the sufferer. 

The instances wherein we are singularly anticipated in what 
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we are about to say, niimerotia as they are, might be presumed to 
depend on au association of ideas ; or they might be ascribed to a 
eirailarity in the intollectnal development and general habits of 
thought, peculiar to the individuals, did tliey not occur under 
circumstances that must preclude the adoption of either of these 
hypotheses. The thought conceived and simultaneoualy expres- 
sed very often sustains no relation, however remote, to any subject 
of previous remark. Nor are we able to discern, always or gene- 
rally, any marked resemblance of the parties to each other ; 
either in their cerebral conformati(.>n or other physical and mental 
peculiarities. Nevertheless, tlie facts are matters of common 
observation and experience, and the philosophic mind is disposed 
to seek for some law to which such mental phenomena may be 
referred. 

I have had occasion to remark that, we arc often mysteriously 
impressed by some friendly and congenial nature, while the form 
is unseen, and it may be when tfie material presence is least 
expected. A fact that is perpetually recurring, proves the exist- 
ence of some controlling principle or law, of which such fact or 
phenomenon is the appropriate and natural expression. The writer 
is of opinion that, these facts can only be rationally accoiinted for 
by ascribing them to the influence of mind over mind, exerted 
through those refined and invisible media which pervade the 
body and all things. This conclusion is authorized by a great 
number and variety of experiments, examples of which will be 
detailed hereafter. In the course of my investigations I have, 
demonstrated, by experiments on a great number of pereons, thwP 
direct power of mind over the imponderable elements of the 
body, and the consequent capacity of mind to influence, both the 

Lvoluntarj- and involuntary fimctiona of organized existence. It is 
further manifest from these experiments that the earth and 
atmosphere, or more properly their imponderables, may serve to 
establish this connection and intercommunication of mind with 
mind. This observation is confirmeil by every experiment in 
which one person is controlled or influenced, when at a distance, 
by the unexpressed will of another. In this manner dectro- 
physiologica! changes may be, and are produced by mental action. 
It will not be denied, by any one who has pursued the investiga 
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tion of the subject, tliat the mind of one inan is capable of escit- 
ing or nioring this a<^nt in the eystem of another, in encli a, 
manner as to produce nervous vibrations and cerebral impressions, 
The nervous or vital aura, being a highly anblimated medium, 
may be diaturbe*! by the slightest causes. Its ebb and flow mark 
the occurrence of every emotion — the gentle no less than the 
terrible — while in the flaming intensity of passion, as weH as In 
the mysterious and delicate enginery of thought, wo have the 
stirring revelation of its presence and its power. 

It is readily conceded that all material changes, from the sim- 
plest process inthelaboratorj' up to themost stupendous revolution 
in the world of matter, are giwerned by established laws. Nor 
will Reason for a moment admit the conclusion that God is less 
present to govern in the higher department of his creation. 
There are certain forces or tendencies in Nature which are but 
the diveraified expression of his eternal thought — His law. K all 
matter is obedifent to these, no rational man will ]>resurae that the 
universe of Mind can be left to lawless disobedience. Deitj' is 
more essentially present in the sphere of mind than in the domain 
of matter, in so far as tlie fonaer is a nearer approximation to 
himself. It can not be in vain for the christain philosopher to 
pursue his investigations in this department ; for if the tiiitli as 
it relates to mind is more difficult of discovery or elucidation, it 
certainly is not less real in itself or divine in its inculcations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF MENTAL POWER. 

EvKKT man of sane mind may be qualified to speak with confi- 
dence of whatever occurs within the sphere of personal obscrva^ 
tion, and it should be borne in mind thatthe results of individual 
experience constitute the accumulated wisdom of the world. It 
is cordially conceded that, the experience of other men may be 
fraught witl}.a deeper interest jthftuonr^o'^^n, but thoaewho restrict 
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themselves to the repetition of what others havefoU, and thought, 
and spoten, add little or nothing to the common stock of ideas. 
To fleet s name in this way ia to rob the dead of their immortal- 
itj. It were better to die and leave no memorial, than to employ 
the brains and nerves of other men to bnild a monument. 

Long before nndertaking the labor of a systematic inqnii^', into 
the pliilosophy of the vital functions and the laws of muid, I had 
witnessed and performed some experiments, attended mth results 
BO remarkable as to render them worthy of being preaerved, 
among the more interesting incidents of my private experience. 
I shall not hesitate to record many curious facta occurring without 
the sphere of my personal observation, when sucli can be didy 
authenticated ; nor do I deem it necessary to offer an apology for 
presenting the results of my own experience, wlienever these will 
better subserve the purpose. 

From an observation of facts incidentally occurring, I waa 
prompted to a series of voluntary efforts, which were signalized 
by still more remarkable results. In numerous inatauces I tried 
tiie experiment of thinking intensely of some absent person, with 
a view to ascertain whether the mind of that person would not 
i-evert to me at the same time. This experiment, though made 
with different persons, and in some instajicee with those at a dis- 
tance, was eminently successful. Of course the individuals selected 
were usually, though not always, those witli whom the writ«rwa8 
on intimate and friendly terms. I will now illustrate the nature 
and results of my experiments by a reference to particular exam- 
ples. 

Mi-a. R., of Worcester, Mass., was distinguished for a most 
delicate ausceptibility to mental impressions. I had been invited 
to visit her at her residence, one afternoon, in company with sev- 
eral friends, when — seating myeelf by her aide — I reqaest«d her 
to take an excursion, and to describe whatever she saw by the 
way. Without giving the slightest intimation concerning the 
direction we were to ti-avel, I proceeded on an ideal jouniey, by 
railroad and steamboat to New York. Mrs. R. described with 
singular fidelity all the objects ou the route of which the writer 
could form a distinct conception — spoke of persons whom she 
met by the way, and repeated the very words they were, by me, 
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euppoeed to utter, Ob the Baine oecaaion, I imagined a letter to 
be placed before her, when she anddenly exclaimed, " Here is a 

letter from Mr, ^," mentioning the name of an absent friend of 

whom I was thinking at that moment. Breaking the seal and 
unfolding the sheet, she commenced and read verbaiimy from my 
uwn mind, for sevei^al jninutes. It should be observed that theso 
were the firet and only experiments made with Mrs. It., and that 
my acquaintance with the lady was restricted to two or three 
brief interviews. 

While employed in lechiring at New Canaan, Ot., some months 
since, I chanced to be thinking earnestly of a young man who was 
living in Norwalk, several miles distant, and wlio liad been the 
subject of some interesting experimenta on a previous occasion. 
This youth happened at that precise time, as I subsequently 
learned, to be in the presence of several gentlemen who were sub- 
jecting him to some similar experiments, when all at once — and 
in a manner most unaccountable to all present — he escaped from 
their influence declaring, with great earnestness, tliat Mr, BrittJin 
wanted him, and he must go immediately. 

Miss W., of Leominster, Mass., possessed a melodious voice 
and no little skill in musical execution. She was so extremely 
impressible that any piece of music, of which one might chance 
to be thinking in her presence, could be eommuuicated to her by 
the sliglilest t(juch. When, occasionally, the impression was 
iudeSnite, she would seem to be listening for au instant, and 
then- — starting as thouj^h she had heardavoice — woidd exclaim, 
"Yes, I hear; I have it I" and immediately commence singing, 
Mr. D,, an amateur violinist, and several others, repeated the 
experiment, at my suggestion, with similar results. This lady 
was, on several occasions, the subject of many curious experi- 
ments, in which the nervous and mental susceptibility displayed 
was extremely delicute in its nature and wonderfid in its results. 

I once attended a social party given by Mrs, K,, at her resi- 
dence in Albany. In the company was a lady {Mrs. M.), who, 
from certain circumstances, I presumed to be highly susceptible 
to electro-nervous impressions, though I had never confirmed my 
opinion by the least experiment. Taking a seat by a gentleniau 
who was known to be invulnerably skeptical, I observed that it 
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might be possililo to demonBtrat« the existence iu man, of a power 
he was disposed to deny. Tliat nltliougli I had never converBcd 
with Mrs. M. on the subject, nor made the slightest effort to subject 
her to psy etiological impressions, I had little hesitation in saying 
that the yolnntary functions of the body might be c<nitroIIed 
— withont physical contact — by the unaided power of volition. 

This gentleman having expressed a desire to witness tlie experi- 
ment, it was agreed that I shoidd cause the lady to leave her 
place at the oppoBit« side of the room, and occupy a vacant chair 
by his side. In less than one minute the proposed result was 
accomplished. She obeyed my will and seated herself iu the 
imoccupied chair. In this manner she was impelled to change 
her position several times, and finally to leave the room tempora- 
rily with no specific object, and without suspecting the origin of 
an impulse she was unable to i-esist. 

The teit-table was the scene of an interesting ex|3eriment. Mrs. 
M. was in the act of removing irom the board, having iinished 
her repast, when several dishes were handed to her, all of which 
were refuaed, ITra, K. m^d Mrs. M. to accept another dish of 
tea, which the latter declined. Without uttering a word, I 
succeeded in changing her pur^KiBe, and obedient to ray volition, 
Ahe immediately drew her chair again to the table, and called for 
a dish of tea. On my passing the dish she had just refused, 
Mrs. M. partook of each, as if it were for the first time. 

At an early hour she proposed to go home, but my lady friend 
who had given the entertuinmont, apprehensive that otiiers might 
follow the example, desired me to restrain her. She instantly 
obeyed the action of the mind, observing that the attractkms the 
occasion presented were so numerone, and withal so powerful, 
that she could not break away. In this manner lier desire to go 
home was neutralized, and Mrs. M. remained until the company 
separated. 

Some time since, while on my way to visit a friend, and when 
some twenty miles from his bodily presence, I made a determined 
effort to impress his mind with the lact that I would visit liim on 
tliat day. On my arrival, he proceeded to inform me tliat, a 
short time before, be had been strongly impressed tliat I was 
coming, and tliat my appearance was not, therefore, unexpected. 
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While on a vieit at N , I became accmainted with a lady 

whose extreme receptivity of mind was evident trom her readi- 
ness to divine the thoughts and feelings of those around her. In 
the course of mu* interview, an experiment was suggested for the 
jmrpose of ascertaining whether her extreme susceptibility would 
admit of her receiving impressions from a distance. It was 
mutnally agreed that on the succeeiiing Tuesday evening, at ten 
o'clock, she should retire to her private apartment, and wi-ite her 
thoughts tor half an hour. The time set apart for the trial fonnd 
me occupied with a subject of such absorbing interest, that the 
hour actually passed before I suspected it had arrived. It was 
precisely thirty minutes after ten, when I was snddenly reminded 
of ray engagement, but it was then too late to make the proposed 
trial. Under these cii-comstances [ resolved to make an experi- 
ment that, if successful, would be still more convincing, because 
wholly impremeditated. Accordingly, I waited until eleven 
o'clock and thirty minutes, when, presimiing that she must be 
asleep, I occupied tlie remaining half horn- before midnight in on 
effort to project certain images before the mind, at a distance of 
about eighteen miles 1 The ideal picture represented a sylvan 
scene, enlivened by clear flowing waters, and a variety of ench 
natural images as are necessary to complete an enchanting land- 
scape ; while beneath the inviting shade, and on the margin of 
the stream, I placed the subject of the experiment. 

Several days after, I received a letter containing, in sub- 
stance, the following : " Ton either did not make the experiment 
at the time, and in the manner proposed, or else did not suc- 
ceed, as I received no impression, during the half hour, which 
could lie traced to any foreign source. But aft«r retiring for the 
night, and falling into a natural slumber, a beantitul, dream-like 
vision passed Iwfore me," Subsequently, at my request, she 
related the dream — her narrative commencing thus; "I was 
standing by a clear stream, whose banks were covered with beau- 
tiful groves ;" and the remainder of the recital indicated a striking 
resemblance of the dream to the images fashioned in the mind of 
the writer. Requesting the lady to denote, as nearly as possible, 
the hour of this singular experience, she stated that she retired at 
deven o'clock, and on awaking from the dream found tlie time 
17 
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jnat ten miuateB past twelve, whicli fixes tlie hour with sufficioTit 
exactneBS. 

On one occosm, while spending a fow days at Waterbnry, Ct., 
I fonnd it necessary to see a young man in the villagii. The 
immediate preaence of this person was of considerable imi»ortance 
to me, but not knowing his reeidence, place of businese, or even 
his name, I conid not send for him. In this emergency, I 
endeavored to concentrate my mind on the yonth, with a fixed 
detennination to bring him tome. Some ten minutes elapsed, 
when be came to the bouse to aak after the writer. Meeting a 
gentleman at the outer door, be inquired with much apparent 
interest, whether I wanted to sec bim. On being interrogated by 
tbis individual, he stated that a few moments before, and while 
actively engaged in bis workshop, distant a quarter of a mile, be sud- 
denly felt lie must come to me without delay. lie declared that he 
mis conscious of tbe existence and presence of some nnknown 
power, acting chiefly on tbe anterior portion of bis brain, and 
drawing him with irresistible energy. His work being urgent, he 
resolved at first to resist this stangc and imacconntabte inclination, 
bnt after a determined effort fonnd himself unequal to tbe task. 

Another illustration of the capacity of mind to pervade and 
influence raind at a distance, and without any perceptible medium 
of communication, was furnished in tbe case of Mrs. G. I had 
jiersonally subjected this lady to a single experiment, resulting in 
the cure of a distressing asthma from which she bad sufTerod 
intensely and for a long tame. I had not seen tbis person for three 
months, when one day her arrival was unexpectedly annonnced. 
After a brief interview, which did not occupy more than five 
minutes, I withdrew to the study to complete what I bad left 
nnfinisbed, leaving Mrs. G. in company with my family and 
several other pereons. Not the slightest allusion had been made 
to any further experiments, and certainly none were tlien premed- 
itated. 

Several hours elapsed — I know not how long — when the 
cilence of my apartment was broken by sounds of mirth proceed- 
ing from the persons below. They were engaged in some amuEe- 
ment which excited a spirited conversation and immoderate 
langbter, Ttie voice of Mrs. G. was distinctly beard. At this 
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moment the idea of taking her from the company, oticurrbJ t" 
me. But the occasion seemed to be in all respects uni'avorable. 
She liad no intimation that any snch effort would be made ; slie 
was in a remote part of the house, and we were separated by a 
long flight of stairs and two partitions. Besides, snrroiinded hy 
others, and excited by outward circumetances, the so\d is not in 
the most suitable condition to be sncceBsfiilly approached, through 
any internal or spiritual medium, Neveitholess I was resolved to 
make the experiment. Closing my eyes, to shut out all external 
objects, I fixed my mind on Mrs. G., with the determination to 
bring hei- to the library. Doubtless the mental effort employed 
on this occasion wonld have been snfiGcient, as ordinarily applied, 
to overcome the physical resistance of on object equal to the 
weight of the lady's person. I was, however, not a little aston- 
ished at witnessing the residt of this experiment. In about two 
minutes the door ojiened, and Mrs. G. enteied with her eyes 
closed, when the following convei-sation ensued : 

" You appeared to be very happy with the company below," I 
observed, inquiringly, 

" I was." 

" Why, then, did you leave I" 

" I do n't know." 

" Why, or for what purpose did you come here ?" 

" I thought you wanted me, and I could not help obeying the 



Recently, while spending an afternoon with several ladies and 
gentlemen, mostly strangers, some illustrations of this power were 
called for by the company. Among the persons present two or 
three were slightly influenced ; but Miss A., an intelligent young 
lady with whom the writer had no previous acquaintance, was 
dificovered to yield with great readiness and astonishing precision 
to the action of the will. Though at the time perfectly awake, 
and until then totally unconscious of possessing any such suscepti- 
bility, this lady bestowed several rings and other valimbles on dif- 
ferent members of the party, following in every instance, and in 
a most imerring manner, the writer's volition. Without affording 
the slightest oppoi-tunity for the subject to learn, by any external 
indications, the nature of the reriueets made, a number of dlffi- 
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cult trials were suggested by the persons composing the company. 
Several of tliese tixperinients — attended with the most satiefac* 
tory results — raaj be thus briefly mendoned : — Miss A. promptly 
obeyed the silent mandate of my mind, and going to tiio center 
table selected a particular book, that had been singled out 
from among a number of others equally conspicuous. Some one 
required that she might be incited to take up anotlier book of live 
hundred pages, and turn to a short poem — some where abcut the 
middle of the vdlume — which was accordingly done without the 
least hesitation. Again, by a similar effort, this lady was influ- 
enced to make choice of a particular engraving, from among a 
number contained in an annual. While looking at my watch, she 
annouuced the time within a few seconds. On a subsequent occa- 
sion, similar efforts were made to impress the mind of this person, 
but, fi-oni some defect in the requisite conditions, the results were 
less BQCceBefiil. 

From among the very numerous e.\amples of this power, I shall 
record but one more in this connection. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1847, 1 "waa one night on my way from New York to New 
London, Conn. In its solemn silence and spiritual beauty, the 
night was more encliantlng and glorious than the day. The 
elements were in a state of profound reiwse, and the full moon 
poured a flood of silvery light on the distant land and the sni'- 
rounding waters. , Long Island Soimd, seemed like a great glass 
in which the gods might see their faces, and wherein the blue 
heavens with their sublime imagery of stars were faithfiilly mir- 
rored. It was a time for meditation and deep communion of soul, 
when tlie presence of the absent is felt, and the portals of the 
spirit-home are open to man. Gazing away into the infinite inanei, 
it seemed that the unrevealed glory of all the Invisible was only 
concealed from mortal eyes by thin nebulous curtains, let down 
by angel hands over the windows of heaven. Looking away 
over the peaceful waters, and up through the luminous atmosphere, 
I fancied, for a moment, that the spirit like light might travel afar 
over moimtain and plain to the objects for which it has affinity. 
And why not) the spirit within involmitarily demanded. Surely 
the spirit — the man — tlie immortal — is as subtil as light. In the 
order of nature the soul exceeds in its degree tif refinement all 
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that is eubject to sensuoas obaervatioDB. MinJ is more ethereal 
than electricity ; thought may, therefore, travel with more than 
electrical speed. With no battery liiit the human brain, with no 
clumsy intervention of telegraphic posts and wires, the soul may 
Bend out its Uiought, on invisible electric waves, to the remem- 
bered and distant objects of its devotion. 

It was about midnight when I resolved on an effort to impress 
the spirit of Mrs. B,, who, at that hour, was at home and asleep. 
"We were separated by an intervening distance of about 150 miles 
in a direct lino. Abstracting myself from the sphere of outward 
and visible objects, I labored for some time — I know not how long 
^n one intense effort of mind. I sought to incaniate thought, 
and to bear it away to the hearth and home where the shadow of 
its form might fall on the passive spirit, causing it to dream of 
images my fancy had portrayed. Nor was this an abortive effort, 
as I subsequently learned. On my return, Mrs. B. related a sin- 
gtdar dream that occurred in my absence, and on the identical 
night already described. Improbable as the statement may 
appear to many persons, the dream corresponded, in its essential 
particulars, to the images my own imaguiation had fashioned on 
the occasion of that midnight abstraction. All this may appear 
Btrange enough to the mind educated in the prevaUing modes of 
thought. Indeed, I know not but the mere idea of such an exper- 
iment, may, in the judgment of those who know nothing of psych- 
ical experiences, furnish prima facie evidence of a species of 
hallucination. Still, I have no cause of apprehension, for myself 
or the subject, so long as we are able to preserve, in this madness, 
a calm and consistent method that does not always characterize 
The opposition. 

Our philosophy may be subversive of old theories, but it will 
be fonnd to accord with Nature. We may as well accept the laws 
of the Universe, aa they are, and the facts of hnman ex]>orience as 
they occnr, for it is not our prerogative to change either. That 
thought may be transmitted by means intangible as itself ; that 
the mind, in its executive capacity, may impress its image on 
kindred and receptive natures, is a feet, confirmed by numerous 
experiments and sanctioned by the most enlightened reason. 
Material forms, however distant, impress the mind in tliii 
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Every remote object perceived by the senae of viBion, conveys 
its likeness through tlie intervening spBce to the soul. Objects 
separate from ns by inconceivable dktnacea are thus revealed. 
Every star set in the coronet of night, whose scintillations have 
traveled dovm to earth since the morning of creation, has the 
ptiwcr to disturb the nervous aura and thus to image itaelf in 
the human spirit. Tliat mind is capable of producing similar 
effecta, is not without abundant confinnation in the exj)crience of 
otheif as well as the writer. Since the soul posseseea a voluntary 
power of its own, enabling it to direct its energies to particular 
objects and localities, it will be perceived that, neither the fact 
nor tlio laws governing its occurrence are cmbarrasBed by any 
intrinsic improbabilities, that do not attach themselves more forci- 
bly to such mental impressions as are directly referable to physi- 
cal cauaes. The student of Nature will discover that Beason is 
not in the most intimate fellowship with the materialistic phil(«o- 
phy, that woidd define the limits of all faith and truth by the lino 
of individual sensuous observation. With this outward medium 
of sensation and action, we may not amrey wid grasj) The infinite 
Possible. "Whoever expects to do this, is devoid of understanding, 
and impotent iu effort, as the little child that vainly struggles to 
reach the stars 1 
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BY IIO&AGE GKEELEY. 

Opr Common School and elementarj' Popular Education, are 
the pride and glory of our country. Onr school-hooks, and the 
instruction thence derived, are far in advance of those of any 
other nation. But our higher education has no such superiority 
over that of the most enlightened nations of Europe — is in fact 
inferior to that in Germany, France, and in some respects to that 
of Great Britain. And while oiu" common schools and school- 
books are continnally and rapidly improving, our colleges have 
scarcely evinced a shadow of advancement during the last eventftil 
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half trentniy. They increase and mnltiply like the frogs of Egypt, 
bnt they teach their stiidenta the same nselosB nitteseB of words, 
in the same dull, drnning Wfty, that thoy did before tJie American 
Revolution. It wonld lie tJifficnlt to name another instmmentiility 
iif hnmim well-being in which our ago has witnesaed so little 
genuine improvement as in the great majority of otir collegee. 

In the Middle Ages, nearly all ahstruBC Knowledge, all elevated, 
ennobling Thought, was to be found only in the dead languages. 
The numlx-r of scholars waa so few, the cost of books so groat, 
and the ability and disposition to bny them bo limited, that their 
pnblication in the varions living languages would have been a 
ruinoiiB adventure. Hence Milton and Newton wrote and pub- 
lished in Latin in order to reach that fit audience, though few, 
who were at all likely to read their works, or any other treating 
of the same lofty themes. But wonld not the world laugh in 
desen-ed derieion at Bancroft, Prescott, Hildi-etli, Brj-ant, Dana, 
Ilawthome and Silliman, if ihet/ Bhonld now publish in Latin or 
Greeks Most certainly. And yet there is no essential difference 
between such utterance and the kindred absurdity of constraining 
onr more fortunate youth to spend half their college terniB in 
acqniring a knowledge of Greek and Latin, which nine-tenths of 
them will never turn to any practical account, and which most of 
them will utterly foi^t before they shall have been three yeara 
out of their studies. 

I was once preying this view of the question on a thorough 
University gcholar, who had been for several years engaged with 
eminent success as a teacher of the classics, when he replied in 
substance, " You do not state your case half strong enough. Ton 
and I might differ as to the value of Greek and Latin to our young 
men, providing these languages were actually acquired ; the con- 
clusive fact is, the>/ never are learned in irur cdlhges. I say 
'never,' because this is the general rule. Not one in twenty 
graduates really knows any thing of the dead languages when he 
leaves college, and the time spent in studying them has in most 
cases been absolutely thrown away. It were better devoted to 
learning how to fiddle." Such was the judgment of a ripe and 
eminent scholar. And it is one which experience will confirm 
and establish. 
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We liave something like a hundred colleges in this conntry, the 
hardly avera^ less than 



total 



expenii 



li it lire 



ipon 



which ' 



$50,000 \<er annum each, or Five Millions of Dollars in all, This 
ia a vast sum, and one hv the disburaement of vhich a vast 
amount of good should Ije secured. I believe it is not too much 
to estimate the aggregate sum expended on the inculcation of 
Grreek and Latin in this country, (academies and private tuition 
included.) at Three Millions of Dollars, or if we include the 
value of the students' time in our estimate, the total coet of Greek 
and Latin to the United States can not fall below Five Millions 
per annum. Is the prodnct worth the naoney ? 

Of course there are individuals to whom the study of the dead 
languages is appropriate ; but they bear a very email propfirtion 
to the whole number of o»r liberally educated youth. At least 
nine-tenths of the whfile number will be no whit vriaer or richer 
for all the Latin and Greek drilled into tliem during the process 
of their education. 

On the other hand they waste inevitably the years which should 
be devoted to tlie acquisition of genuine, practical knowledge. 
Chemistry, Geology, Meteorology, and other sciences of the deep- 
eat and most practical interest are neglected or slurred over, 
because their time is engrossed in half learning that which never 
can be of the least use to them. The fanner's son graduates at 
the coat of a heavy slice of the paternal homestead ; but his 
college course has not taught him how to cultivate and improve 
the residue. His ignorant brother is better qualified to manage 
the farm than the educated son. So in every department of 
Industrial execution. The college-bred youth, if he happened to 
possess the peculiar qualities which fit him for eminence as a 
clcrgynian, lawyer or phj-sician, may do well ; but if he lack 
these, his education is a failure — nay, he is dis<[ualilied byitto 
maintain an etpal struggle for livelihood with his dull brother, 
who always shirked schix)l when ho could, and who never reads 
when he can avoid it. The imeducated see this, and are confirmed 
by it in prejudices against all forms of liheral education. Why 
waste years and hundreds of dollars, they query, in a course of 
study whicli renders the student more hoiu-less, useless and 
dependent, than he would be if left in ignorance ! The qnestion, 
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80 natural and forcible, suggests and urges a radical reform in 
education. 

What we need is not more colleges, but better ones — colleges 
in which our youth shall mainly be taught that which they most 
need to know, and which will render them palpably, signally 
useful to their fellow men. We need colleges in which every 
student, without regard to fortune or tendency, shall be taught to 
work and how to work — taught how to employ labor to the best 
advantage on the farm, in the forest, the mill or the mine, and 
taught to love labor and really deem it honorable and ennobling. 
We need colleges in connection with which various branches of 
industry — agricultural, mechanical and manufacturing — shall be 
skillfully, scientifically, vigorously prosecuted, and every teacher 
as well as student trained to fine health, profit and enjoyment 
therein. We need colleges wherein the discoveries of genius 
and the truths of science shall be familiarly and palpably reduced 
to daily practice, and impressed on the unfolding mind by being 
mingled with and rendered useful in each student's daily tasks 
and exertions. In short, we need colleges which shall graduate 
not merely Masters of verbal, but Masters of useful arts, men (and 
women too) fitted and incited to teach and to lead in every depart- 
ment of beneficent human exertion. When shall the public need 
of such colleges be even partially satisfied ? 



The Old Erbob and the New Tbuth. — The ancient Error 
dies, and is entombed beneath the shrine where it was worshiped ; 
while the great Truth struggles into organic life, and is immortal 
in all visible forms. It is the light of the new discovery in 
Science ; it is embodied in those works of Art which constitute 
the deathless memorials of Genius ; it clothes itself with the 
fiery vapor exhaled from metallic lungs, and thunders along its 
iron track, breaking the sepulchral slumbers of eastern nations, 
and scaring the eaglets from the rocky cliffs of the distant west. 
All over the civilized world the great Thought circulates through 
iron nerves ; it is spoken by invisible electric tongues, and vibrates 
on every smitten fiber of a million hearts. s. b, b. 
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THE LOST ART. 

BY JAMES BIOHARDSON, JB. 

" Oh trust not, youth, the visions fair. 
That charm thy ravished heart ; 
But in the (Jalleries dim and old, 
More vrondrous visions shalt thou behold, 
There study thine ancient art. 

"There worship the great old Masters, 
There copy their Works suhlime, 
These shall an Inspiration give, 
That shall make thy humble works outlive 
The annals of thy time." 

And mildly answered the artist, 

" A gallery have I 
That girdles this beautiful earth around, 
Tliat reaches the mystic dim profoimd, 
Its roof the vaulted sky. 

"And deep within the studio 

Of my awed and ravished soul, — 
Painting forever in silence there. 
His canvas wonderfully fair 
The Master doth unroll. 

"Whore studied those ancient artists? 

Who gave them their wondrous skill ? 
In Nature's Gallery divine 
Thy worshiped at Thought's interior shrine, 

With God their Master still." 
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THE DEATH PENALTY. 

BY B. B. BEITTAN. 

Among the prominent characteristics of our time, we discover 
a growing spirit of inquiry concerning the great questions that 
involve the chief interests of society. There is a strange commo- 
tion amidst the elements of darkness, and man is rising from the 
death-like stupor that for ages enchained his noblest powers. Not 
alone in the devolopment of mental faculties and physical resour- 
ces ; in literature and the aiis ; and in the various branches of 
natural, social and political science, is the world advancing with 
unexampled rapidity. Among the great questions that now 
occupy the attention of philosophers, legislators and jurists, I 
mention, as worthy of special consideration and present action, 
the abolition of sanguinary laws and the modification of penal 
enactments. But this general statement of the subject is too 
comprehensive. It is proposed to confine the present discussion 
to the main question that relates to the punishment of Capital 
Ofifenses. 

In different ages and countries, and in various stages of civili- 
zation, certain crimes have been punished with death ; and not 
unfrequently the most ingenious devices have been employed to 
prolong the sufferings of the wretched victims. The laws of 
nations, said to be civilized, have been such as to require the 
public executioner, in some cases, to possess the ferocity of a wild 
tiger who leaps from his jungle to quench his thirst for blood. 
He must tear the criminal in pieces; break his limbs on the 
wheel ; torture him with hot pincers or upon the rack , saw him 
asunder aiid quarter him alive ; or leave him to the tender mercy 
of wild beasts. If I am not misinformed, the penal code of 
England still requires that for high treason the criminal shall be 
hanged by the neck, cut down alive, have his entrails taken out 
and burned while he is yet alive, his head cut off, and his body 
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divided into four parts to bo at tlio King's disposal.* It is trne 
tile punisliinent, except hanging and belieading, is nsually 
remitted by the crown. In fact, in England, in France, Germany, 
Austria, Pnif?sia and the Uiiited States, the people are now almost 
as humane as in some of the less favored and enlightened portions 
of the earth ; so that it is only necessary to cut off the criminars 
head or break his neck to satisfy the less sanguinary spirit of the 
pi-esent time. 

Ent the pecnliar mode is after all comparatively nnimportant. 
The right to take life, in any manner — under any conceivable 
circumstances — is the question now offered for free discussion and 
solemn thought. And here I am reminded that tho advocates of 
the Death Penalty very generally believe that the law rests on 
inspired authority. Tliey claim the Divine sanction for this 
inhuman infliction. This consideration suggests the absolute 
necedsily "f meeting the argument derived from the Scriptures. 
How else can wo expect to commend the truth to every man's 
conscience ? Whoever would dislodge an enemy must go to his 
strong hi-ild. Moreover, it is not important, in this comiection, to 
inquire how far the authority of the Hebrew autliore is to be 
regarded as final. The solution of tliis question is not a matter 
of present concern, and will not be permitted to embarrass the 
main design. The reader is at liberty to contend, if he will, for 
the strict infallibility of the letter of their testimony, as this will 
not invalidate our reasoning or otherwise change the ieane. 

Those who defend Capital Punishment from the Scriptures, 
place their chief reliance on Genesis, ix. 6, Accordmg to Eev. 
Mr. Checver, 'this is the citadel of the argument, commanding 
and sweeping the whole subject,' In the received translation, 
the passage reads thus : ' Whoso sheddeth man's blood by man 
phall his blood be shed, for in the image of God made he man.' 
In the ancient Latin version the test roads, when properly ren- 
tlered, ' Whoso sheddeth human blood, his blood will be shed.' 
Some exiHfflitors contend that the sense of the originaliwould be 
far better expressed by rendering it, ' Whatsoever sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall its blood be shed ;' and this certainly 
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accords quite as well ■with the context, as the reader will i>erceive. 
' And surely your blood of your lives will I require ; at the hand 
of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of man ; at the 
hand of every man's brother will I reqnire the life of man,' 
Thtis it appears from the Latin version of the Scriptures, as well 
as from the testimony of the critics, that the words ' by man' are 
authorized by the original test ; so that the passage may be 
rendered 'whoso,' or rather ^wfiaisoever sheddeth human blood, 
iia blood will be shed.' K, therefore, death be the appi-opriate 
punishment for certain crimes, there is certainly nothing in this 
text and its connection to warrant the conclusion that man is to 
be the executioner. It has been observed by a judicious wi-iter 
that, it is ' merely expressive of a great retributive fact in Xature, 
and in the ovornding providence of God, that he who designedly 
and wickedly takes human life, shall, assuredly, in some way or 
other, meet with severe puninshment, and pnibahly conic to a 
violent end," Admit or deny the legislative character of Genesis 
rx, 6 ; view it iu whatever light we please, as projjhetic or man- 
datory, and still it is worse than idle to think of adopting it as a 
rule of action, to he observed by all nations and in all ages of the 
world. 

The days of man are said to be three-score years and t«n - 
seventy years; and the Psalmist says, ' Bloody and deceitful men 
shall not live out half their days.^ Why not adopt this as our 
rule of action, and punish with certain death all bloody men, 
hypocrites and deceivers, before they arrive at the age of thirty- 
five years? We are pointed to the text in Genesis for proof of 
the Divine authority of this punishment ; and yet we have no 
more evidence that it is a command of perpetual obligation, than 
we have tliat David designed to ■vindicate the character of nations 
that ' destroy men's lives,' when he declared that deceitful men 
I should not live out half their days. 

I Christ said to an impetuous disciple, ' Put up again thy sword 

H into his place ; for all they that take the sword, shall perish with 

■ the sword." Again, the author of the Apocalypse says ; ' He that 
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leadeth into captivity, ehali go into captivity ; he that killeth by 
the sword, must be killed by the ewonj."' Tlio lulvocatea of 
Capital Puniahmeiit uever think of refeiring to these scriptures ; 
and yet, the same rule of interpretation that is applied to the 
langmi^ in Genesis, will prove that these contain a law by which 
we are solemnly bound to enslave ever}- man who holds another in 
captivity, and to punish with certain destmction all who venture 
to take the sword. 

Our subject might be ilhistrated by many instructive examples 
derived from the Hebrew Scriptures. From (he account we have 
of Cain, he was guilty of murder in the first degree. In this 
case the Creatijr was the judge and the executioner ; and yet so 
far from passing sentence of death on the criminal, he is repre- 
sented as giving him assurance of his protection. ' And the Lord 
said untohim, Therefore, whosoever slayeth Cain, voiigoance shall 
be taken on him seven-fold. And the Lord set a mark on Cain, 
lest any finding him should kill him." If the text in Oenesie 
involves an essential principle of the Divine government, and an 
important feature of God's i)erfect law, why was Cain not judged 
and punished accordiTjglyJ Why, we are infonned that the law 
did not exist in his day — Cain lived long before this law was 
given to the world — and this circumstance is presumed to liimish 
a good and sufficient renaon why he shouhl not be jmnished 
according to its requlreir.er.ts. It certainly presents reasons 
equally strong why he should not be punished ai all. It does not 
appear from the recoi-d that, prior to the bloody deed, tliere 
existed any law on the subject; and yet, Cain had his trial and 
was condemned. Many men entertain singular ideas of the 
Di^'ine administration. They know something of the marmer of 
human legislation. It is generally understood that our laws have 
to pass tiie upper and lower honse, and receive the signature of 
the governor. Cain was not put to deatli for the murder of hie 
brother, because the Divine Legislator had not yet passed the 
law t Most rational reason ! Ae though the Omnicieiit Judge of 
all worlds could not do right, and administer the eternal i)rinci- 
ples of his government, until they were first reduced to writing 
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and recorded on the statute book ! But it may be said that Oaiu 
was ignorant of any such penalty, the Creator never having bo 
much as intimated to him that euch would l>e the doom of the 
raarderer ; and that, for this cause, the infliction would have been 
unjust. To thia I reply : It does not appear that Cain had boon 
informed that the murderer should be tbivon out from the pres- 
ence of the I/jrd to be a fugitive in the earth, and hence, for the 
Bame reason, the punishment he did suffer was nnjust. If the 
objection has any wei(;ht, it bears with equal force against the 
rightooua sentence of his Judge. 

The case of Moses and the Egyptian, as recorded in the second 
chapter of Exodns, ftimiahee an cxam]>le that comes under the 
covenant, and according to the esjiosition of the text in Genesis 
should have been punished with death. This was a most nnjns- 
ti&abte homicide as appears from the record. The deed was not 
committed in a moment of desperation, while the perpetrator was 
blinded by ungovernable passion. On the contrary, we read that, 
' he" (Moses) ' looked this way and that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he slew the Eg_\iitian, and hid him in the 
sand." In this instance it would appear that Pharaoh was an 
advocate for the Death Penalty for he sought to slay Moses, not 
indeed because he had any reverence for God, or respect for his 
laws, but to gratify a feeling of personal resentment. If the 
claims of the violated law could only be eatdsfied with the death 
of the offender, why was Moses permitted to escape ? The tnith 
is plain. God was not the author of the law, in any sense in 
which he is not also the author of all human jurisprudence. The 
law beloged to Moses, and like many acta of modem legislation 
was intended rather for the j)cople than the ruler. 

We have now arrived at a point where it will be necessary to 
call the reader's attention to a most important distinction. The 
Moral Law — so called by way of eminence — is founded on the 
natiu'e of things in themselves unchangeable. This properly 
comprehends our duty to God, our fellow-men, and ourselves. It 
was embodied in the Ten Commandments, and presented to 
Israel under the administration of Moses. Men have yet to 
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learn the true meaning of the eixth article of that law — ' Thoii 
aheUt not kilV — and that no circnmfltanceB, or laws of man'a 
(Jevice, can revoke that irrevocable decree. The moral law is 
essentially the law of Love. A lawyer from among the Phari- 
see once inquired of the Master which was the great command- 
ment of the law. Jeeue eaid unto him, ' Thou shalt love the I^ord 
thy GcA with all thy heart, and with all thy bouI, and with all 
thy mind. TTiia ie the first and great commandment; and the 
second is like nnto it. Tliou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.* 
This law is founded on the ininiutable principlee of the Divine 
government, and may, therefore, in a special sense be termed 
God's Imo : and may justly be regarded as binding on all 
nations and eveiy age of tlie world. A radical distinction 
separates this forever from the laws of Moses. The ceremonial 
law. whieh had reference to the external rites of Religion, and 
the judicial law, designed to regulate the pnnishraent of offenders, 
were more essentially the appointment* of the Jewish lawgiver, 
Snch laws were never intended to be unalterable, bnt may be 80 
modified by men, in their legislative capacity, as to adapt them 
to the condition of society in its various stages of intellectnal, 
social and political advancement. 

Numerous offenses punishable with death under the law of 
Moses are now suffered to go impnnished. Those who defend 
Capital Punishment by an appeal to that law, exhibit a most 
glaring inconaistency in their willingness to repudiate the whole 
law except the article that requires life for life. The same law 
reqnircB ' an eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, and stripe for 
stripe." By what authority they presume to reject these articles 
of the Mosaic code, while they contend for the other which re 
Ijased on the same princij)le, does not appear. Those who defend 
this relic of barbarian wickedness by an appeal to the criminal 
jurisprudence of Moses, to be consistent, must receive the whole 
law. Why cling to tho most atrocious feature, and reject all the 
rest) Kednce the system to practice; require the eye and the 
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tootli, as well as the life, and while the defenders of the law wall 
fill the jMickete of atirgeona and dentists, they will aleo fill the 
wide world with violence nnd blood, and the grace and beauty of 
God's nobleet work will be dcBtroyed. 

According to the system of Moses, ' He that Biniteth his father 
or his mother,' or ' he that curaeth liis fatlier or his mother, shall 
iBorely be put to death,' ' And he that atenleth a man and scUeth 
ilim, or if he be foimd in his hand, he shall enrely be jmt hi 
death."" Thia is a part of the same system of criminal law that 
required the death of the homicide. Again, 'If an ox gore a 
man or a woman, that they die, then the ox shall be surely 
stoned. Bnt if the ox were wont to push with his horn in times 
past, and it hath been testified to his owner, and he hath not kept 
him in, but that he hath killed a man or a woman ; the ox shall 
be stoned, and his owner also shall be put to death,'" Here ia the 
judgment of tlie ox as well as the owner. Moreover, we read in 
ttie ninth chapter of Genesis, ' And eurely your blood of your 
lives will I require; at the hand of eveTy beasi will T require it, 
and at the hand of man.*" Now when one man kills another, 
the state hangs him by the neck until he isrfeurf; and the friends 
of this murderous system attempt to justify the horrid deed by 
an appeal to Moses, who. himself, only went unhung because he 
escaped the penalty of his own law. If we are to regard such 
authority, we are certainly bound to respect the other features of 
the law, and bo hang every cow that gores a milk-maid, and everj' 
horse that kicks his owner to death 1 If our divines and legisla- 
tors are not prepared to go the length of the law, it is time to act 
consistently and abjure the last and moat revolting feature of tliis 
monstrous system. 

One other example from the Scripture History will suffice. 
■Uriah was distinguished for his bravery and incorruptible fidelity. 
So was noble and generous, and though true to his King and 
country, David made him the bearer of his own deatli warrant. 
In this instance David was guilty of at least two crimes, punish- 
able with death under the Mosaic code. Nathan was sent to 
bring the royal culprit to trial, and accordingly proceeded to 
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ioibrni David that * there were two men in one city ; tha one rich 
and the other poor. The rich man had exceeding many flocks 
and herds ; while tha poor man had only a single lamb. The 
former having to entertain a traveler, roblied his neighbor, thns 
leaving him destitute. When David heard this ho was very 
angiy, and said to Nathan, Aa the Lord liveth, the man that has 
done this Ehall surely die. And Nathan said to David, Thou art 
the man."" Jehovah — who may be presumed to respect his own ■ 
law — is represented as the supreme Judge in the case ; and yet 
the illustrious offender was spared. David, the great bard of 
the Hebrews — Israel's God-gilted poet — the strings of wlioee 
lyre jet seem to vibrate in tliousands of Jewisli and Christian 
temples, was personally guilty of what is now, usually, deemed 
the most infamous villainy, having deliberately destroyed his b^t 
friend. And yet, while his adulterous soul was stained with 
crimes of tlie deepest dye, he was ready to pronounce sentence of 
death on one whose turpitude was far less than Ids own. Ood 
was merciful, and did not require the execution of the criminal ; 
and so do all truly God-like men, with the Master, desire ' mercy 
and not sacrifice.' But violunt men are usually in favor of vin- 
dictive punishments ; and among the most illustrious defenders of 
the Death Fenalt}', David seems conspicaous. He listened to 
the story concerning the poor man who was robbed of his lamb. 
and was flUed with the spirit of the law that still cries aloud for 
blood. The man who took t/ie lamb shaf-l surely die / When 
another was to suffer, he was in iavor of the Death Penalty — 
even for sheep-«teallng '. 

Before I dismiss the Scripture argnmcnt, it may be important 
to observe that the diBpensatioii of Moses, which is most appro- 
priately termed the ' Ministration of Death,' waa long since 
abolished. That system was imperfect in itself; it was given to 
a single nation, and was only designed to prepare the way for 
something Ijetter, of which it was merely the shadow. In the 
Christian Scriptures we read : ' If that first covenant liad been 
faultless, there should no place have been sought for the second."* 
And again, ' For there is verily a disannulling of the command- 
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tnent going before, for the weakness and unpro6tableiieaBlhere< if."** 
Concerning this old dispeiiBation the Apostle 6ay8 : 'Now tlint 
which decajetb and waxeth old is ready to vanish away,""* Christ 
abolished the ceremonial and judicial laws of Mnaee, In his semion 
on the Mount," he referred to a particnlar passage in the criminal 
code of the Jewish law-giver, but not to honor it with his sanc- 
tion. How could he approve of the law that required the blor>fl 
of the offender, while his Religion demanded ' mercy and not 
sacrifice V 

Should any one be disposed to inquire the reason why the 
Jewish tribes were suffered to have such laws, itwil! besnfficient 
to remark that, ignorant and corrupt nations are generally per- 
mitted to Lave bad laws, and to Buffer the consequences of their 
admuiifitration. That this was the case with the ancient Hebrews 
their own spiritnal teachers bear witness. One of the prophets 
represents the Lord u^ Baying of this people. ' Because they hail 
not executed my judgments, hut had despised my statutes, and 
had polluted my sabbaths, and their eyes were after their fathers' 
idols ; therefore 1 gave them also statutes that were not good, and 
judgments whereby they should not live."* "When the Phari- 
sees inquired of the great Teacher whether it were lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for every cause, and referred to- tikr 
custom under Moses to prove that it was — (Pharisees generally 
refer to Moses, as their authority, when they wish to do any mis- 
cliief) — Jesua said unto them, ' Moses because of the hardnesaof 
yonr hearts suffered you to put away your wives, but from the 
beginning it was not so."* Likewise Mosea, on account of the 
peculiar condition of the people and his incapacity to govern by 
other and higher means, institutod the code of blood ; but fix>m 
the begiiming it was not eo, for ' the Lord set a mark on the first 
murderer, lest any finding him should kill him.' 

Moses punished crimmals by requiring a second violation ofthe 
same law ; Christ never sanctioned this by precept nor example. 
Moses established retaliatory laws ; Christ condemned those laws 
without qualification, and substituted the law of Love for the 
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/fjT tah'oi^, because the latter is forever incompatible with the 
spirit and clairiig of his Religion. Moees was himself a trans- 
gressor, and, agrcealily to the provisions of his own law, deserved 
to die ; Christ ever practised the precepts he taught, and when 
■Tames and John were ready to call down fire on their enemies, 
he rebuked them saying, ' Te know not what manner of spirit ye 
(ire of, for the Son of man is not come to destroy men's lives but 
to save tliem,' If Ohrist be the acknowledged teacher and maa- 
ter, let Ma precepts I)e duly respected. Through him — in the 
bnming words, eloquent with the inspiration of mercy that fell 
from his lips — throngh all the oracles of Nature, and in the 
nohleet impulses of redeemed Humanity, God speaks to us all. 
To the legislator in his deep design; to the magistrat« iu the 
execution of his flolemn trust ; as well as to the cidprit, in the 
ceaseless upbraidinga of conscience, He speaks but one language — 
' Tnou SHALT kot kill ! ' 



We now propose a brief examination of the argument, in favor 
-if "the Death Penalty, draivn from the constitution of society. It 
is esnfidently assumed tlmt the right to destroy life belongs to 
society, and is derived from the verj- natnre of the civil comj>act, 
Hitherttt we have not been able to !earn by what process of 
reasoning this is made to appear. In the first place, the relation 
existing between the individual and the nation is not, strictly 
speaking, a compact. When two or more parties mutually engage 
to perform -certain duties, or to emrender individual rights in 
order, more effectually, to secure general interests, such agree- 
ment may properly be called a compact. In a general sense a 
compact is a covenant, containing express stipulations, established 
by mutual conaent of individuals or nations. It is not, however, 
by any voluntary arrangement, but ratlier by the accident of birth, 
that the relation of the individual to the state is- determined. . 
Should the nature of that relation not accord with his wishes, he 
must submit. True, it may be in his power to resist ; bat oppo- ^ I 
sition to the government may lie regarded a.s treason. Hesistance 
to oppression may he a universal instinct in man. Some men 
may possess the physical ability to oppose for a time the execution 
of the laws ; but in the end, as it was in the days of Nero, they 
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that reeiBt may receive to tlieraselvea damnation." As, therefore, 
a compact is properly a niiion that is not the result of accident or 
of necessity, but ol' choicBj it ffillovra that this temi does not cor- 
rectly represent the nature of tlie relation subsistent between tlio 
individnal and the nation. 

A. distinguished legal author says, ' It is clear that the right of 
punishing crimes against the law of nature, as murder and tlie 
like, is in a state of nature, vested in every individual, since all 
are by nature equal.* To assume that the right extends so far aa 
to justify a second violation of the same principle, is to present an 
exhibition of a peculiar kind of logic and law that may be beet 
appreciated by the friends of the Death Penalty. But let us 
examine the fomidation on which the state rests its claims. By 
what authority does it uBuq> this high prerogative of Ileaven i 
It is a<lmitted that civil governments and institutions are indebted 
for their authority to the individuals who constitnte them; and 
that, so far from acquiring any additional rights by the union, 
they receive all their legal powers from a surrender of certain rights 
and privileges before possessed by individuals. The rights of the 
nation, are, therefore, only the rights of those who compose the 
nation. This is pregminently the case under a representative gov- 
ernment. And OS no citizen can surrender to the civil authorities 
what he does not possess — and as no one is authorized to take liis 
own life or that of his neighbor — the conclusion is inevitable thai 
this is the fearful prerogative of Him who giveth life, and in whose 
hands are its issues forever. 

It will be universally conceded that the Republic derive all its 
legitimate powers from the people; and hence if the government 
has the right to destroy men's lives, the people must jJOBsesa the 
same right in their individual capacity ; and this is all that the 
midnight assassin would require. On these grounds, the felonous 
liomicide may present an unanswerable defence. The state claims 
the right to take life ; and the state acknowledges that all its rights 
are derived from the people. From these premises the assassin 
may reason thus : ' I am one of the people, and, therefore, have 
the right, and choose to exercise that right in person.' And is not 
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this reasoning qnite as good as that wLicti nations use to vindi-' 
cttte tleir bloody deeds ? If it be eald that men as indlvidutlU] 
have not the right, but that the people in their collective capacity 
have, I desire to know how many men must be associated IiefortfJ 
they accjuire the authority to hang a man or cut ofiF his head I 
it 19 a wicked outrage against the laws of nature and God, for one! 
man to put another man to death, the question to be answered isi 
how many men must be engaged in the transaction to rendara 
killing a legal, natural and Divine institution ! Will the ad7<W 
eates of the Death Penalty answer! The truth is, man, aa auM 
individual, has no such right. Society, being composed of indi*! 
vidua) members, can not possess a right tliat is not integral in ita 
constituent elements. Our esecutlve, legislative and judicial 
powers, have not the authority, for the plain and obvious I'eaaoDil 
that the people, whose servants they are, never possessed the rig! 
themselves. It", then, we attempt to defend this inhuman infli 
tion, we may well consider whether our influence will not strengi 
en the hands of bloody men. Any system of argumentation byv 
which the state can -vindicate its sanguinary deeds will fnm ~ 
an apology for the duelist, the suicide, and the homicide. 

Murder has ever been regarded as an outrage against the law 
of Nature. The crime consists in the taking of life, and the crim 
inality is mit materially increased or diminished by the peculiar 
characteristics of tlie victim. Much less does murder cease to be 
murder because the killing is done judicially. 'Thou shalt not 
kill,' is a law of universal and perpetual obligation. The law 
which has for its object the preservation of human life, is founded 
on the nature of things immutable. To reconcile this with the 
manner in wliich capital offenses are punished, it is only necessary 
to make it appear that hanging a man until he is dead is not kill- 
ing him. On the statute book of Nature and Heaven, that law 
stands unrepealed. No artificial circumstances, created by tile 1 
social and political institutions of men, can suspend its operattoiufl 
Neither the principles that underlie the Republic, the dictates (rf J 
Humanity, nor the laws of Nature authorize this profane attempf 
to wrest from the Creator the issues of life. On the contraiyj 
Nature, Humanity and Deity, speak in tones deep and solemn, torn 
remind us of the inviolability of human existence. 
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But it is miUDtnined tLat this terrible infliction becomee seces- 
Biry, to deter men from the commiBBion of atrocious crimes. It 
is readily conceded that this should be one prominent object in 
all enlightened criminal legislation. But this ia not all. When 
the reformation of the offender ia forgotten, the punishment ia 
both unjust and inhuman. And yet this ia never contemplated in 
the punishment of capital offenses. I shall of course be under- 
stood to refer to those coimtries where the penalty is death. The 
condemned felon is never hung to make him better. ' Govern- 
ments,' says Dr. Cbamiing, ' liave not been slow to pnnish crime, 
nor has society suffered for want of dungeons and gibbets. But 
the prevention of crime and the reformation of the offender have 
no where taken rank among the first objects of legislation.' 

But it is not true that the Death Penalty has the effect to deter 
men from crime. Its influence is dii-ectly the reverse of this. It 
robs human life of its sanctity ; it blunts the sensibilities of our 
common nature, and fumifihes scenes wherein the vilest passions 
have room to revel. A popular writer has well observed that, 
* Punishments do not appear to operate as deterrents from crime, 
in the ratio of their severity ; besides which, when the pnnisli- 
ment for a crime is death, it often happens that benevolent persons 
reftise to prosecute, and thus the offender escapes. Punishment 
inflicted without a view to present or prospective good, is at once 
irrational and absurd."" That the Death Penalty serves to 
increase rather than diminish the number of capital offenses, is 
also attested by numerous facts, some of which I shall introduce 
in this connection. 

We leani from Boman histoiy that during a period of more 
than two hundred years the Ilepublic refused to legalize the 
Death Penalty. Blackstone remarks that diiring this period the 
Republic flourished ; while under the Emperors severe punish- 
ments were revived, and Rome fell. 

It is now a centiu-y since Elizabeth of Russia remov-ed the pun- 
ishment of death in that country. From that time but one indi- 
vidual was put to death until Nicholas ascended the thione. 
And yet, notwithstanding the rude character of the people, there 
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were comparativelj few murdei-s committed. It was no vain 
l)oast of a Ilussiau writer that ' countries of a longer civilizatioa 
6liaII leai-n of that rude people the celestial principle of reform- 
ing dejiraved morala by the mild and divine precepts of heavenly 
mercy.'" 

In Bombay, during a period of seven years ending May, 1763, 
there were forty-seven persons executed, and the capital convic- 
tions were one hundred and foiiy-one in munber. "Whereas, in 
seven years terminating in May, l&ll, during which the punish- 
ment wafi not inflicted, there were only one hundred and nine 
capital offenses, thirty-two lesa than in the former period, though 
the population was mure than double. Moreover, during the 
seven yeara ending in May, 1804, there were eighteen convictions 
for murder, aud twelve capital executions ; while in the seven 
years next succeeding, there were no executions, and yet the 
number of murders wiis reduced from eigliteen to sis. 

Belgium furnishes another example to prove that crimes are 
more frequent under the operation of sanguinary laws. It appeara 
from & table prepared by the inspector-general of prisons that in 
the seven provinces, during the nineteen years preceding 1814, 
there were five hundred and thirty-three executions, and three 
hundred and ninety-nine murders ; or twenty-one per annum. 
In fifteen years, ending with 1829, during which there were only 
seventy-two esecntions, the number of murders was reduced to 
eight per anuimi. In 1929, the Death Penalty was abolished, 
after which instead of twenty-one murders annually the average 
number was only four. 

In Tuscany Capital Punishment was abolished by Leopold 
about the year 1765. In his judgment the criminal is a child of 
the state and should be punished with a wise reference to his 
i-eformatioii. Tlie Grand Duke commenced a thorough reform of 
the penal code, and decreed that the punishment of death 
sliould not bo inflicted on any criminal, present or refusing to 
upl>ear, or even coul'essing a crime. The result of this experiment 
is thus stated by Leoiwld : ' Willi the utmost satisfaction to onr 
paternal feelings, we have at length jierceived that the mitigation 
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i attention to prevent 
crimes, together with a certainty of punishment to real delin- 
qnentd, haa, instead of increasing the number of crimes, conside- 
rably diminished smaller ones, and rendered those of an atrocious 
nature very rare.' 

The tnith of this statement is confirmed by a report presented 
to the French Chamber of Deputies, in 1830, in which it is stated 
that Tuscany was governed during a period of twenty-five years 
without a resort to this punishment ; and that the mildness of the 
penal legislation had so improved the character of the people that 
there was a time when the prisons of the country were entirely 
empty. It is also stated on the authority of Mr, Livingston 
tbflt, in Tuscany when mnrder was not pmiished with death. 
onlt/Jive had been committed in twentyyears ; while in Rome, 
where that punishment is inflicted with great jiomp and parade, 
sixty murders were perpetrated in the short space of t?ire» 
■months^ in the city and vicinity." 

In the reign of Henry V 111., according to Hume, aeventy-two 
thousand thieves were executed in Eugland, and under the admin- 
istration of Elizabeth the gibbet devoured nineteen thousand 
more; in all nearly one hundred thousand hwman beings were 
choked to death under the forms of law ; and yet men were wont 
to steal under the very shadow of the gallows. 

The influence of these national murders is illustrated by numer- 
ous examples in this countiy, but the prescribed limits of this 
article will only permit of the introduction of a single case. An 
instance of an execution at Lancaster, Pa., is g^ven by Mr. Liv- 
ingston, to show that these judicial murders serve to bnitalize the 
people, and especially those who witness them. The irons taken 
ofl" from a man abont to be led to tie 8caff"old were hardly cold, 
before they were put on to one Wilson, for the murder of Thomas 
BnmB. Wilson witnessed the execution. It ia also stated that on 
the Friday evening after, twenty-eight persons were committed tti 
prison in that place for mnrder, larceny, assault and battery, and 
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other oifenoea* And sncli is the very moralizing influence of 
tbe Death Penalty. And yet this law claims its foundationa in 
the popular Theology, and is defended by Christian legislators and 
divines who thus proetitute Religion to the support of the very 
principle that nerves the asaassin's arm. 

But when the advocates of this punishment are forced to aban- 
don every other position, they frequently rest the argument on 
the ground of erpe^ency. It is claimed that this most revolting 
method of puniBbing capital offenses must be resorted to as a 
means of public safety. But the security of society is by no 
means dependent on this inhuman policy. We have seen that 
tlie experiments of Nations where humanity lias triumphed over 
the spirit of" vengeance, sufficiently indicate that a system leea 
barbarous will not only answer the demands of justice, but will 
afford a more ample security to property and life. Moreover, if 
the question, that involves the right to taie lite, is to be decided 
on the assumption that this is the only safe way to dispose of 
dangerous persons, the law may be enforced against other classoB. 
We have maiiy unfortunate l>eiiigs who are deprived of thtir 
reason. Some of these are farioue as tigers; but no one ever 
thought of hanging tlje inmates of the lunatic asylum for fear they 
might escape and do some mischief. And yet if this great ques- 
tion of life and death is to be settled on the ground of mere 
safety, the innocent may sulfer aa well as the guilty. But violent 
men may be restrained, and society may be protected. In our 
everlasting hills we liave iron and granite sufficient to cover the 
empire state with dungeons. Besides, nothing is more apparent 
than that this sanctified sflvagism serves to brutalize mankind, 
and to corrupt the very fountains of moral life. It will be time 
to set up the plea that humanity must be sacrificed to render Itself 
secure, when it shall really appear that human life is held more 
sacred in those countries where Idlling is sanctioned by law, and 
the gallows has been baptized in the insulted name of Jesns ! 

The argnment, as founded on the idea of expediency, recogni- 
zee a principle that has filled the worid with mischief. This 
cowardly spirit still mocks the righteous claims of innocence and 
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tratli. On this principle wicked mon have attempted to jnstify 
the t'onleet deeds lliat darken the pnge of history. If wo under- 
take to vindicate the Death Penalty on this ground alone, we 
must be willing to act on the principle exempUfled in the conduct 
of Pilate, who, wJicn he could find no fault in the innocent Jesus 
Butfered him to be put to death. This law is seen to be wrong in 
prineipJe and most pernicious in its practical resnlte ; and why 
will men who profess to act under the high sanction of morality 
and Religion cnicify their consciencos, dishonor their manhood, 
and trample the laws of God beneath their feet! The reader 
may think this plain language ; but he will not think it too plain 
nnless it meets his case. Human nature is weak ; the judgment 
of man is fallible ; and we know that the tyrant holds on to this 
law as the dying mortal clings to his laat hope ; and hence, that 
it exposes the lives of the innocent as well as the guilty. And 
when men forsake truth and virtue, and humanity and Heaven, 
and talk of escpediency! then— if there l>e any who feel the 
consciousness of this great wrong— it is time to sj)eak plainly, that 
the thoughtless world may heed the admonition. 

tn conclusion we will make a summary statement of the prin- 
cipal objections to the Death Penalty. 

1. The infliction is opposed to tlie law of God, as recognized 
in Nature and revealed by the oracles of Christianity. Our leg- 
islators can not pretend to defend it from conscientious motives, 
or from a sense of religious obligation, since they have given to 
the chief executive officer of the state the power to pardon the 
offender. 

9. All vindictive punishments serve to deaden the finer aensi- 
bihties of human natiire, and to incite men to crime by making 
them familiar with deeds of blood. Ourrulera direct that crimi- 
nals shall be executed in private^ and by so doing they virtually 
acknowledge that the example has no good influence on society. 

3. Men are not infallible in their judgments, and hence the 
innocent are liable to suffer while the guilty may escape. In view 
of this consideration La Fayette, the immortal friend of Christian 
aid republican Liberty, once said : 'I shall demand the abolition 
of the punishment of death until I am convinced that homaii 
judgment is infallible.' 
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i We object to the Death Penalty, becanee its severity defeats 
the object of the law. Witneasea are unwilling to declare the 
whole tmth in n case of life and death. There are many men 
who would disregard the obligation of an oath, rather than pai- 
ticipate in a judicial murder. Jurors hesitate to convict a man 
when the penalty is death ; hence the law famishes a temptation 
to peijury, and an occasion for the guilty to go unpunished, 

5. The law is dangerous to Libektt. When in the hands of 
corrupt and ambitious ndere, its victims are often the friends of 
virtue and the rights of man. The tyrant treats every mail as a 
rebel and a traitor who will not be a slave. 

6. We wonld banish the gibbet because, with the necks of its 
victims the veiy heart strings of the young and innocent are bro- 
ken. Who did not ft«o!, in the case of Professor Webster, that 
the judment of the court fell with the most scathing and deadly 
power on the stricken widow and orphans of the doomed man ? 

7. We protest against the law, because it sanctions the princi- 
ple of rendering evil for evil. The reformation of the offender 
is not, in any sense, the object of the punishment. On the con- 
traiy, tho law has resi>ect to the evil done and not to any prospec- 
tive good. Consequently, it is not properly punishmentj bat 
revenge ; and is, therefore, unworthy of a Christian people. 

It is in vain to talk of onr Christian faith and love, while with 
hearts of steel we follow the poor culprit to his death. We forget 
that he who 'hatetli his brother is a murderer,' when we drag the 
prisoner from his dungeon and call down the nation's vengeance 
on his head. Oh ! how long will the professed followers of Jesus 
continue to clothe themselves in a little brief authority that they 
may destroy those for whom their acknowledged Master was 
willing to die. The genius of Christiani^ sits not in the halts of 
legislation, nor the judgment seat ; she smiles not on the altar nor 
the sacrifice. When the high functionaries of church and state 
disregard the claims of Humanity, she withdraws her divine 
presence and stands on the outer walls of our political Zion, with 
veiled and averted face. Then, in the name of Him who came 
not 'to destroy men's lives but to save them,' we demand the 
immediate abolition of the Death Pena%. Let the soil of Free- 
dom no longer drink the blood of her disobedient children. 
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Perish forever the record of the law, and the remembrance of 
the execution! Away with its infernal engine from the wide 
arena of Republican Liberty 1 that the moral sense of the people 
be no more shocked with the damning spectacle of legal slaugh- 
ter I The magisterial ermine and the priestly robe are deeply 
stained with blood, while those who wear them, complacently 
speak of Justice and Religion ! Such justice hath its origin in 
belli — 

^ " Earth is sick, 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter, when they talk 
Of justice." 

But we have done. The Present has its signs of promise ; and 
from these we are encouraged to hope that the penal legislation 
of these States will hereafter assume a more benevolent aspect. 
It is our earnest prayer that the spirit of Christ may so temper 
the nation's deeds 

'^ That, when wrongs are to be redressed, such may 
Be done with mildness, speed, and firmness, not 
With violence or hate, whereby one wrong 
Translates another.*' 

The old Wrong shall die, and its temples shall be its sepulchers. 
Man is beginning to live — in the exercise of his higher faculties 

— the life immortal. We feel that a spirit of inspiration is breath- 
ing over the unconscious eleinents of this human world. Ques- ' 
tions of mightiest import — questions concerning the rights of 
Humanity and the prerogatives of Heaven — the unsolved prob- 
lem of ages — are To-day presented for solutionr With a deep 
and earnest purpose we interrogate the oracles of Nature and 
Revelation, and they answer ife ; while, in each thrilling utterance 

— in every struggle of man to conquer the ills incident to his lot 

— we hear the coftimanding voice of God and the sure prophecy 
of final victory ! 
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Oh had I but a voice and words to tell 
The lovely dreams that haunt me evermore, 

The many thoughts that in my spirit dwell — 
Which are like harp strings rung in days of yore, 

That can not yet forget their silvery swell, 

Whene'er a breeze of gladness sweeps them o'er ; 

Then might these broken thoughts, these lost dreams be 

Poured forth in one deep strain of harmony. 

Oh Beauty 1 how my heart doth worship thee, 
Where'er thou dwell'st in Nature's airy hall. 

Thou most resemblest what my dreams would bo 
Could they rise real at my fancy's call. 

When glittering on the forest's leafy sea, 
Or hovering where the sunlit waters fall, 

1 love thee, Beauty, in thine earthly shrine, — 

How wilt thou trance me in thy home divine 1 

Oft I have dreamed that when this soul unbound, 

Flies from its earthly tenement away. 
Words for its dazzling visions shall be found. 

And heavenly fires that now uncertain play 
About my spirit, then shall clasp it round. 

And bum the darkness from its depths away. 
Then like a land uprising from the night, 
How shall it waken to all joy and light I 
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Great emei^eneies, it is said, call forth great minds ; crises 
determine who shall leail and who follow; providence raises up 
guides, and Gud gives saviors to the race. All this, confirmed 
by history, is, it seems to us, specially manifest in the life of Louis 
Kossuth. No argument Dor sophism, can set aside the great fact 
that this man, this Titan-Magyar, obscure to the world, until, in 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight he suddenly flashed 
forth on the brow of revolution, has preeminently stamped his 
name and fame upon the hearts of all free, intelligent, and gene^ 
ouB peoples, as the foremost man of the age. Wisdom sprang not 
more perfect from the forehead of Jove, tlian Kossuth from the 
obscurity in which, three years ago, tlie astonished world, (ratside 
of Magyar-laud, found him. Perfect he seemed for the time and 
occasion, in the first hour of his emergence; perfect he has proved 
himself in straggle, sacrifice and disaster, tried by the severest 
ordeals to which great souls can be subjected. 

With a people counting millions ready to follow him, even to 
death ; a people living and rejoicing in tlie light of his smile, and 
on the oracular accents of his tongue; unbounded in their admi- 
ration, and almost idolatrous In their devotion to him ; with this, 
and-a nation in organized form seconding his slightest wish, even 
to pouring forth from her mountains and glens hundreds of thou- 
sands of armed men, to do the battle he willed against despotism, 
and win as proud victories as grace the world's annals, in the 
I sacred canse of liberty ; aye, and with defeat at last, when liun- 

t gaiy could no longer, stand before two proud, merciless im]ieriali 

I ties, united and eager to crush her from without, and a fouler 

I son, willing to slay her from within — amid all these changes ot 

I destiny, swift and wonderful as the images of some wild dream. 
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never for a momeiit lias this wonderfol 80u1 lost hiB balance, 
descended, or hesitated ; hut, to the last, over saccess and failure, 
has fixed hia hold still finner ou the love and faith of his people, 
and on the admiration and sympathy of the world. 

We all remember well when we first heard this name, KoasDTH. 
When we read it, linked with others, in the vague repoils which, 
like the echoes of some farnsff bui'sting bomb — startling all who 
heard — came to us of uprisings in the Magyar-land; of indig- 
nant protests uttered against tyranny liy outraged people, in the 
name of ancient custom and eternal right ; of the scornful mock- 
ings of the tyTants ; of dissensions stirred up between the races of 
Hungary by the perfidious Ilapsburgh, that her preeumptuous 
liege might fall by his own hands ; of the gathering of armies at 
the invocation of a prophet, the forging of swords, and the cast- 
ing of cannon from village bells that had chimed to happy peace 
and rude, simple freedom, for agea ; of the prayere for succor 
and victory, prayed to God so eloquently over the turf of old 
Magyar graves, and, finally, the clash of opposing i-anks in fierce 
and bloody battle, and the shout, ere the sulphur cloud rolled 
away from the field, of victory for the Fatherland ! down with 
the Hapsburgli ! Eljen Kossuth t 

And there were vast processions at mid-day, as we read; 
women, i-ejoicing that their hearths and homes were yet safe from 
ruin and pollution, strewing flowers and singmg glad songs in the 
path of living heroes, and over the graves of the heroic and 
martyr-dead. And by night, men gathered in countless hosts, 
and, coursing the streets of proud old cities, and rustic villages, 
waved flaming torches above their heads, shouting their joy that 
the altars of the Magj-ar were yet undesccrated, that the lance of 
the Magj'ar was unbroken, and that he had yet a life, and liUyity, 
and honor to defend. And, central amid all this strange, confused 
grouping; this battling and rejoicing, stood one man, who seemed 
its inspirer, its genius, its soul. One who, silently almost — 
silently to the world at large — had prepared a nation and people 
for this drama ; who had dared to unmask tyTanny aud assert his 
country's rights ; who had courted and accepted the peril of an 
appeal to arms, and who, until tlio odds grew too terrible for -the 
genius of man to resii-t, was the organizer and insiu'er of victory. 
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This one man, was Loais Kossuth. Men rej leated the name to 
themselves, for it was new and strange. Aad there was Bome- 
tbiug wondrousl; exciting in the heroic, romantic, yet, then 
seemingly half barbaric splendor with which, to the masses this 
side of the Atlantic, this name was, by report invested, A poet, 
prophet, orator, patriot, statesman and even general, though he 
practiced not, and knew bat little practically of the art of war ; 
all these he confeaaedly was, at the moment when the w^orld first 
heard and saw of Mm, as the leader of Ilungoi-y in the struggle 
to retain her centuries-old constitutional rights ; her almost imme- 
morial nationality; her government and municipal liberties. 
" Who is he !" the world cried, and the cry came back from fresh 
victories won by Ilungarians over rebellious Croat and tyrant 
Austrian, " he Is the inspirer, the leader, the savior of that Mog- 
ya^land which will not be enslaved while the heart of a Magyar 
beats in his breast." And some said he is a peasant, divinely 
inspired to save his country — indeed he prayed and invoked like 
(me both divinely and sublimely inspired. Others said he is a 
noble in disgaise, who seeks by the help of the people to sup- 
plant the Imperial Austrian from his kingly throne of Hungary, 
that he may sit thereon king instead. And we read that a great, 
tomnltuous gathering of Magyars, in the Capital of Hungary, 
had taken the crown of St. Stephen and placed it on the brow uf 
I Louis Kossuth. And many fancied, who knew somewhat of the 

ancient history of the Huns, that this gathering was a barbarous 
I horde, and Kossuth a barbaric chieftain, 

L Slowly, and only in glimpses did the actual truth, after a long 

I period, come foilh in the light of history. Hemmed in by the 

u Austrian, who would fain make the world believe the Magyar a 

[ savage and a rebel, the Hungarian struggle was far gone ere the 

I world, knew that Kossuth was no man in disguise; no blood- 

I thirsty rebel ; no demagogue ; no barbaric chief of a savage 

I horde ; no usurper of a crown and throne, but a man who, begin- 

I ling life as a student, endowed by Nature with the noblest aspirar 

I tions, and the loftiest inspirations, had contemplated hia country, 

I contrasted it with the great and free people of ancient and modem 

B times, and, considered dee])ly upon its rights and wrongs, how the 

^^^^-oQe could be inci'eBsed aud strengtheued and tlie other redressed ; 

1 ^ 
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who early learned that hia nation had lost much of ite old energj' 
and iadependeDce, and that steadily and determinedly, as if 
finally — which waa the intent — to blot out the name of Hungary 
the nation, and snbstitute HBngary the province, the Hnps burgher 
waa wresting privilege after privilege from hia native land ; how 
he was trampling on its conetitution and institutions, imtil thoj-e 
promised aoon to be no will for the Magyar but the Austrian's. 
How, filled with eublimo resolutions, the issue of which he trusted 
to God, he went into the corrupted Diet of his country, and 
noting the acts and speeches of the true, and the suborned niag- 
Tiates, he spread them with approving or indignant comuient 
through all the land ; how great men, by inheritance and position, 
saw in liim light and wisdom, and barkened to his counsels, 
until he arose to be an influence, and reform, fatal to Hai)sburgh 
aggroasion and ambition, began to work for Hungary, and Austria, 
frightened at the contumacious spirit, which could not be fright- 
ened, nor ailanced, nor bent to her purposes, maile a pretext and 
thnist him into her filthy dungeons, where, for three years he lay 
and eatiered, hut still thought, and learned wisdom and knowl- 
edge that should one day avenge him and his comitij'. How he 
came forth from a dungeon, the idol of people who, betbre, had 
only admired him, and waa ffetetl and honored as a martyr ; and 
verily he was a martyr, for the dungeon damp and gloom had 
broken his constitntion, but not his lightning spirit and iron wilL 
How, ho no longer sought the Diet to repiirt its acta and speeches 
openly or by stealth, but started in the brave old city of Budo, a 
journal wherein he uttered his fiory thoughts, pleading for the 
enfranchisement of Fatherland, for the freedom of noble and serf, 
and the education and elevation of all, until his Journal poured 
its thousands daily through all Hungary, and no device nor 
iniquity of Austria, no right nor duty of his country, remained a 
secret to prince or ijeasant How, appealing for nothing more 
than the constitutional rights of hia country justified, Austria 
could not again cast him into a dungeon, and could only silence 
his typ§d-voice by bribing base parties to the ownership of his 
press, and thus closing to him its columns. 

How, all this was of no avail in the attempt to silence him, bnt 
Boemed the happily fated end of his wea of .tbe preas, for there- 
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upon his people elected him to that Diet wherein lie clearly siiw 
lay the rightful aud true power to wurfe the freedom aud glorjr of 
his country. How, he became, at once, in the midst of the Mag- 
nates of his land, their leader. How, the old, the rich aud jiow- 
erful, followed his guidance even as the Hebrews followed their 
prophets, until he put Hungary broadly and boldly on her defense 
against Imperial aggression, and forced from reluctant, but trem- 
bling Austria, concessions which the Hapeburgher would i-espect 
only until he saw the hour for surely crushing the insolent Mag- 
yar. How, he scorned conspiracy, and declared himself openly 
and fearlessly, and Hungary began to arise, proud and happy, 
toward her ancient statm-e. How, he saw the perjnry of Austria, 
when she secretly stirred up the Croat against Hungary, to whom 
he belonged by old conquest, and long usage. How, with Aus- 
tria's hji>ocritica! Banction, he put down the Croat, and Austria, 
«iraged at the foil of her infernal cunning, at once elevated the 
chief of the defeated, rebel Croate, to the Gkivemorship of 
Hungary. 

And here, the world saw Loaia Kossuth in the sublimest, the 
most perilous position of his life. Here, the world saw him, no 
longer appealing for constitutional liberty, willing that the Haps- 
borgher should still wear the iron crown of St, Ste{>hen; no long- 
er beseeching the Kaiair to do justly by his country. The hour 
for alt this was past. He who had given the bud and flower of 
hie life to reawaken the ancient spirit of the Magyar; who had 
lawfully led tiis country to noble reform ; who had stricken the 
bonds of slavish distinction from his people ; who had given free- 
dom to the serf; who had kindled anew the national spirit ; exalt- 
ed its language to the dignity and iisee that were its right; who, 
amid the horrors of pestilence, aDaj-ing fraternal discord, had won 
the aft'ection and adoration of the simple-hearted, devout Magyara; 
who had dared Imperial vengeance, and expiated hia daring in 
foul dungeons and only come forth to consecrate hia life more 
determinedly for his country ; this man was no longer a pleader 
aud pi-otester in behalf of Hungary, With lion energy, and 
almost superhuman invention, he colled to tlie field armies of his 
outraged people. Obedient to his summons the noble, the peas- 
ant, the priest and even tender women, poured to his staadard. 
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Hen^ vho liiul never borne arms, became nnder the discipline of 

hifi genius, 6i>ldiers in a day. Without fortresses or magazines, 
an^ without treasury, his fertile soul found arms and munition for 
his liost. The pious villagers cast their church bells before him, 
for canuon. Magyar mothers, and wires, and sisters, and daugh- 
ters, gave their jewels into his hand. The scythe that had battled 
only witti the swath in scented meadows, became a sword of 
terror in the Magyar's grasp. 

It was wonderful to see how, in a day as it were, in a land 
stripped bare by Imperial rapacitj', Kossuth conjured up those 
splendid armies, which at Arad and Temesvar, were to humiliate 
the proud Ilapsbnrgher, and render the prowess of the Magyars 
immortal. True, there were mighty recollections to fire their 
Bonis. Ten centuries before, their fathers, descending from Asia 
had planted themselves, conquerore, on the shores of the Danube. 
Centuries later, when Austria recoiled before the Turk, and 
Christendom trembled for her altars, the Maj^ar had stood the 
bulkwark of Europe. The glory of St. Stephen, and that majes- 
tic Empress, Therese, saved by her " faithful Hungarians," were 
inspirations to the Magyar's soul. And Kossuth, the center and 
inapirer, well might he retire from the Diet, mnte with emotion, 
when, at his appeal in behalf of Fatherland, four hundred Mag- 
nates arose, as one man, and with their right hands upliAed 
toward heaven, granted him two hundred thousand men, and 
money, and swore before God they would die for freedom and 
native land. It was an awful grand spectacle, and power, to 
be evoked by one man. But then, he was a prophet. 

And so the great struggle began. Kossuth was Dictator, Presi- 
dent, Governor, by whichever name the world chooses, but a patriot 
over all, thus elected by the spontaneous voice of millions. His 
armies were ready for the shock. The Magj'ar had rebellion to 
crush, and despotism to beat back. To brave leaders he confided 
the anniea, which, unfortimately, he was not a soldier to lead.' 
Yet, how could lie have led, had ho been soldier, -with all this 
host, and all the wants of his nation ta provide for, and he the 
only man who could answer the summons of the hour. Rebel- 
lion was crushed, but It went over, furious, to the ranks of the 
despot. The des^twaa defeated, driven back, even to the gates 
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of hie proud capital, and Lodib ffoasutb, with bis Magyare held 
the eccplre and tfirono of Austria m Iiis power. O, how eaaily, 
had ho been but a fierce, revengeful warrior, might he then have 
striekeii to the dust, forever, the enemy and enslaver of his coun- 
try. How terribly he might have avenged the wrongs of his race. 
He paused. It was not the blood of Hapsburgh he sought, nor the 
ruin of his throne. Flushed with victories, he cried, " Only for 
our country do we battle ; grant us but oui' right, our freedom aa 
you have sworn, and the Magj-ar will war no more." 

Noble forbearance, but how dearly requited. A fiercer foe, 
from the e.\opeB of the Ural, and the Caucasus, and fVom the banks 
of the Don, was on his track, Imperiality joined ImperiaMty, to 
defend despotism and the throne. The Ozar with his Cossacia 
took the trembling Hapsburgher to his anns. " I will pi-otect you," 
growled the ferocious Wolf of the North — " my frightened hound, 
from tliese Magyar eagles. I will protect you, that I may by and 
by gorge upon you both 1" 

Yes, because four thoueand gallant Poles from their places 
of exile, driven from Fatherland by the Russian wolf, dared 
draw their blades in the canse of the Magyar, the Czar cried, and 
aharaelessly lied, '* the Magj'ar conspires against me. Ho would 
bring tempest and flame to that Poland I hold crushed and bloody 
at ray feet. He shall hear my thunderous howl, and feel tho 
claws that are yet to grii>e out Europe's and Liberty's heart," 
And down, like tho avalanche, swept his horde, grim and grizzly 
in fur and steel as the remoreeleas polar bear. From the Don to 
the Danube rolled the impetuous torrent, fearful in number, terri- 
ble in discipline and devotion to their Czar. They were like tho 
wolves that scent blood with horrible joy. Ajid tlie Hapsburgher 
rejoiced at the coming of his ferooions ally. He saw before him 
a bloody revenge. 

Thfe Magyars were not dismayed. They still trusted in God 
and their good swords against the combined foe. They had fought 
with unmatched valor. Tho Russian was not yet come. In ten 
great battles, Austria had been driven from Hungarian soil. 
Could the stm^le have remained as it then was, between the 
rightful parties to it, Louis Kossuth would not be among uh this 
" day, nor Austria triumphant, nor Hungary prostrate in the dust 
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The Magyar was able to battle the rieepot with whom he held 
legitimate fuud. He asked, what KoBsuth now only asks, not help 
for himself a^nst the Austrian, btit that no other deepot shall 
interfere to strike hira down. 

But, in the very hour when Hungary was victorious forhereelf, 
and might have levelled the throne of the Hapsburgher, the Oob- 
Back came. Eaisir and Czar clasped hands. Foul league! yet, 
Hungaiy hod hope — fear she knew not. Wo! thatehe then had 
a traitor in her ranlcB. That Koesuth, in the generosity of hia 
6oul, had caused a Georgy to be made chief of the Magyar 
armies, and dictator of tlie Magyar's fate. Cieoi-gy — alas! for his 
fame, which might have been so pore and immoi-tal — who had 
fought such terrible battles for his country, and sent his warrior 
name proudly over the world. But there was a Judae, there has 
heen an Arnold. Tnie, the odda were fearful, but the Magyar 
was unshaken. He desired battle to the last. But without a final 
struggle, and with armies and fortresses, and an unexhausted peo- 
ple to fin and close up his broken ranks, the Magyar saw himself 
surrendered, almost eondidonless, to Kaisir and Czar. Cast, 
armed and without a blow, into the hands of the despot. 

Loud is the roar of battle ; loud the shout of conquering 
hosts, but louder and wilder was the imprecation, the cry of 
wrath and shame, and the wail of woe that rose up from the 
betrayed millions of Magyar-Land. A few warriors, unsold by 
treason, remained. Some were shut within fortresses invested by 
the foe ; some were fighting as they retreated from shelter to 
shelter, hunted and fugitive before the relentless wolf and hound. 
For Austria was a Iiound, and Russia a wnlf. And Kossuth was 
with the fugitive. Badly he fled eastward, from the hearths, and 
altars, and graves of his peojjo. He would have fought to the 
death with the fragments of his armies. But, no; he saw the 
fates against him. He could not resist Austria, and Russia, and 
treason. He would not shed blood in useless conflict. Enough 
had already been shed. The turf of ten, aye, more than ten battle 
fields had drunk the blood of the Magyar. Thousands had gone 
down to their patriot and martyr graves. Thousands who, to use 
Kossuth's own words, " animated by the love of freedom and 
Fatherland, went on calmly against the batteries, whose cross-fire 
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vomiCciI death and destruction on ttem, falUog witli * ITurrah 
for Mutigary ! ' on their lips. And 6o they died, the unnamed 
demi-gi'da." And he cried, " Wo is me I wo is my country ! For 
a time the enemy will desecrate its altars and hearths. For a 
time my people must bow the head in sorrow, bnt never in despair 
or shame. Treason has done its worst. I wonld have saved my 
country with my life, but the die is cast. To your homos, O, 
my people 1 Moiim, and pray, and still hope lor the Fatherland." 

And he cried further, to the chicfe of his armies, wnfallen and 
imbribed, such as could if they would, a faithful few : " Follow 
me who will, I go from tlie Fatherland." And five hundred, 
more or less, chiefs and eoldiera, followed tho genius of Hun- 
gary to the land of the Turk Magyar and Pole, a Bern, a Dem- 
bineki, a Guyon, a Kraetyi, a Perczel, and others as true and 
brave, baptized aa patriots by the smoke and blood of many bat- 
tles, went over to the land of tlio Turk. And the Turk, more 
christian than Christendom, gave them shelter from the hound 
and wolf. Aye, the Turk, who, a few centiuies before had been 
humbled by this very Magyar. All who found shelter with the 
Turk live, save, alas 1 the gallant Bern, dead trom old woimds, 
and sleeping in his cold grave, far off in Aleppo, Not so the 
chiefs who remained — save a few who, from grim fortresses dic- 
tated terms — victims to treason. The bullet and the halter 
closed their career. Bathiaiiy, and many a compeer; on these 
wreaked they their vengeance, the Kaisir and the Cwx. 0, Hiin- 
gaiy, well mightest thou drape thyself in sable and wail on, all 
thy hills and plains, for thy true, thy noble and thy mighty fallen. 
And well, too, Eoeauth, mightest thou weep tears of agony 
over the fate of thy brothers, thy companions. It was not strange 
that in the halls of the Brit<jn, aa thou enwest their names on the 
walls, that thou shonldst see the shadows of martyrs pass beibre 
thee, and hear millions of thy nation once more shout out " Free- 
dom or death 1 " 

And the world, with straining eyes and sorrowful heart, fol- 
lowed Kossuth to his place of refuge. The worid saw Kaisir and 
Czar smite the fallen Magyai-s, and saw whii* and gibbets the 
swift agents of the despots' revenge. And they heard hoimd and 
wolf growl to the Christian, the noble, the magnificent Turk, 
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" Give 119 oar prey. We have no delight in our feast of blood 
while the heart of Kossuth beats ! " But the Turk was true <t») 
himself, and gave not back. And foul aseafisins tracked th« 
Magyar, A rewai-d vraa laid — aecretly — on Kossuth's head. 
But God, who sleeps not, bj his providence, foiled the poison and 
the dagger. The Magyar's work was not done. KoBsuth had yet 
a mission in the world. And a great, generous Kepublic, too 
great longer to stand Bilent and quiet, and see freedom stricken 
down by tyrants, stretched forth its hand and sent its voice over 
the seas, and eaid, "Come thou, E.\ile, to my bosom." And he 
auswered, " I will come ! " 

And, coming, he looked with bis mind and heart upon one 
other great nation, whose hand had not been closed to him and 
hia country in the perilous hour. And he yearned to go to the 
people of that nation firat, since they were nearest to his country, 
and place of refuge, if not to liis heart. To his heart they were 
not nearest. And, grandest picture of these ages, that English 
people, proverbially so grave, unae by millions with a tumult of 
sympathy and rejoicing, the shout whereof shall pierce to the 
ends of the earth. Proud old corporationB, and vast masses of 
common toiling men, on whose sinewy Atlaa-ehoulders the true 
glory of nations rests, encoinjiafeed him whithersoever he moved. 
And mar\'el!ous words flowed from his lips to the people. Wis- 
dom and eloquence disputed for mastery on his tongue. He 
taught them, and the world, lessons — lessons oracular with truth, 
the memory of which shall not pass, while this generation lives. 
He cried to them, " Is not the people, by whose blood and sweat the 
world of men, in all that is worth, moves on, the rightful and tme 
sovereign of the eartli i Sovereign to elect its Kings, its Preeidents, 
and Constitutions, as it may cboose, and to have its liberty of 
speech, siiifrage and worship i Shall the tyrants, who are the 
few, at best, because they hold the weapons of war, band to put 
down the peoples who are tlie many, and who would bo free ; and 
tlie peoples not bond to defend the freedom which is their life ) " 
And that English ]:ieople, so fearful of new ideas, so alow to 
change politics or faith, answered back with thundertone, yes I 
and no ! Yes, the people are sovereign ; and Ho, the tjmnts shall 
not tiiia band. 
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And Kossuth, the exile, the orator, the prophet, and crusader 
for liberty, was glad. " My poor life," said he, " what is it, save 
as it embodies the living principle of a nation's rights, and hopes 
and faith. What is the life of us all, beyond the uses to which 
it is given. And this life of mine I consecrate before God, to 
the freedom — the rightful freedom of my fatherland. O, English- 
men, ye who have been lessoned in Freedom by Hampden, and 
Sidney, and Milton, let not my words pass idly from your hearts. 
I go to the 'young giant of the west;' go with me with your 
prayers, and give me in the hour of struggle that is to come, the 
aid that shall make my country free !" 

And, while these feeble words are being typed, the Magyar 
Kossuth, is on the billowy bosom of the ocean, borne by wind 
and steam to the embrace of the "young giant of the west." 

Rave over other lands and other seas, 

Ill-omened, black winged Breeze, 

But spare the friendly sails that waft away 

Him who was deemed the prey 

Of despot dark as thou— one sending forth 

The torturers of the north, 

To fix upon his Caucasus once more 

The demi-god who bore 

To sad humanity Heaven's fire and light, 

Whereby should re-unite 

Li happier bonds the nations of the earth ; 

Whose Jove-like brow gave birth 

To that high Wisdom, whence all blessings flow 

On mortals here below. 

Rack not, Boreal Breeze, that laboring breast 
On which, half dead, yet rest 
The hopes of millions, and rest there alone. 
Impiously every throne 
Crushes the credulous ; none else than he 
Can raise and set them free. 
Oh ! bear him on in safety and in health ! 
Bear on a freight of wealth 
Such as no vessel yet hath ever borne ; 
Although with banner torn 
He urges through tempestuous waves his way ; 
Yet shall a brighter day 
22 
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Shine on him in bis own reconquered £eld ; 

Relenting Fate shall field 

To ponatani virtue. Hungary ! no more 

Thy saddest loas deplore ; 

Look lo the slar-crowned Genius of the Weit, 

Sole guardian of the opptest. 

Oh ! that one only nation dated to save 

Kossuth the true and brave !■ 



And freedom's welcome to the home of the young giant awaits 
him. Welcome as true and brave as ever nation gave to man. 
Millions shall shout it, until, from ocean to ocean, the hills and 
valleys are peopled with its echoes. "Wonderful man ! Impulsive 
and impassioned, yet classic and severe. Impulsive in liis hatred 
of the tyraut, impassioned in Ills devotion to liberty, classic in the 
splendor of his conceptions and severe in his measure of the rights 
and duties of man. Wonderful, beyond all living men, in the 
knowledge of mankind ; in the breath of his glance and com- 
prehension, in the power of self-adaptation to time and occasion ; 
in massiveness, yet delicacy of intellect ; in eloquence of language, 
and in the power to con^-ince and lead the masses of men. The 
lines of his face, speak the enei'gy, the fervor and the genras ot 
the man. Thought, such as ix>etfl, and prophets, and patriots 
think, ia written on his brow. And so reads his life. He who 
offers all for his country, who trusts in God and the right, who 
will not abandon the faith of his fathers' for personal liberty or 
life, who, cast down never despairs, and exalted never loses sight 
of humanity, is not eufh a man bom, raised up, or provided to 
lead the world, in perilous and t«mpestuous times I 

8nch a man is Kossuth. L-reproachable in spirit, in character 
and design. Unapproachable, almost, in patriotism and genius. 
A republican in politics, a pure and noble man in morals and 
sociality, a protestant in religion, he alone, of all men who have 
impressed our times is the leader of the age. Were he to die 
now, he has begun a work that will not die. In three years — nay, 
in three months he has advanced popular liberty, and ideas half a 
century. Wide as the press can etretch its wings, he has aroused 
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the world to a new sense of itself. Men — nations of Kien, have 
heard fi-ora him leesons they shall never forget. Ideas that will 
breed and grow, until they accomplish a perfect work. We can 
not mistake Kossuth. lie combines the noblest elements in the 
nature of man. Trial, success, adversity, adolatioii, suffering, joy 
and sorrow, have ripened him into gigantic, but harmonious stat- 
ure. In the prime of life* he is wiser than all the old sages. To 
UB it is certain that this man is no accident, nor chance. Tlio 
world is approaching a foeua of great events. In Kossuth we see 
the master spirit that shall lead the elements of light, tnith and 
liberty, against darkness, error and despotism. To thig end, we 
heboid hiin pleading among free peoples. Indeed, his purpose ia 
declared — hostility to the oppressors of his country, and the 
despots of the world. Greater than Peter the Hermit, and with 
far nobler pursuit, his success ia not problematic. If he live, ere 
one year be passed, the name and fame of Kossuth will ring on 
millions more lips than they ci-own to-day. Mark us, the world 
can not sleep with tliis fiery, yet tempered soul flaming at its 
heart. Jesuitism can not stand before it. Tmditions, that uphold 
antiquated &aud and wrong are doomed. Kossuth brings a new 
spirit to the age, more human, intellectual and lofty. He opens 
an era of national relations, and peoples' rights, based on ideas 
rocognizant of God's immutable justice and tnith. He will accom- 
plish his mission, and the world will one day accredit him in 
its Pantheon, among the noblest of the saviors of mankind. 



Thine are the honre of purple mom, 
"Wlien shadows in their rapid flight 
Turn pale and vanish in the light, 

And the glorious Day is bom. 

• Kosaulh is not fifty 
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Thine the low voices of the breeze 
That wliisper iu the verdaut shade — 
Fanning flowers that droop and fade, 

Or bi'eathing on the tar-off seas. 

Thine is the song of earliest bii-d, 

When Spring with her inspiring breath 
Breaks the cohl Winter's chain and death - 

Thine every deathless thought and word. 

Thine is the life of early Spring ; 
Thy inspiration opes the flowers 
To drink the light of golden houi-s, 

When Nature wakes tw bloom and sing. 

Whatever charms the conscious mind — 
Whatever wamw the throbbing heart — 
All ministries of Natnro — Art — 

In thy great Spirit are enshrined. 



In the voices — in the vespers — 
When the moon's pale silvery light 
Beveals the imagery of Night, 

I wait thy gentlest whispers. 

I feel thy presence and thy power, 

When Nature bretithes her silent prayer, 
And Music thrills the listening air 

To consecrate the twilight hour. 

In everj' cr^'stal stream that flows — 
In every burning thought of thine, 
I see a Spirit all divine. 

And in that Presence seek repose. 
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The lady whose name stands at the head of these sketclies, is 
known to possess superior nRtnral powers of mind, and ia distin- 
gniahed, as well for the purity of her life as for the depth and ten- 
derness of those human sympathies which inspire the heart of 
eveiy true woman, and fit each, in her sphere of silent action, to 
perform an angel's mission. For some time Mrs. Mettler bns dis- 
played remarkable powers of clairvoyance, exhibited chiefly while 
in a state of magnetic coma. In the exercise of this faculty she 
devotes herself exclusively to the sick. It is said that more than 
one thousand persons have been cured, or greatly relieved, by the 
diagnostic and therapeutic suggestions given by her while in this 
state of induced abnormalism. 

The capacity of Mrs. Mettler, while in her waking stAto, to dis- 
cern and unfold the characteristics of unknown persona, by a 
psycbometrical process, is but a recent discovery. By placing a 
sealed letter against the forehead, she is able to establish a sym- 
pathetic union with the writer, whei^fete immediately becomes 
receptive of impressions, from the mind and character of the per- 
Bon who is thus made the subject of her investigations. Miss 
Parsons, of Boston, and several others are known to possess and 
exercise the same faculty. The reader will jndge of the accuracy 
of the following delineations. The sketches uf living characters 
will be continued in the succeeding nnmbers of this work, [Ed. 



I • Prof. Geoboe Bpsb, 

I The author of this letter possesses great benevolence, and is 

I distinguished for his kindness of heart and manner. This person 

I venerates all that is good, and seems to see God in eveiy thing 

W The masculine attributes predominate, and I judge the subject to 
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be a man. In Lis dealings with tlie world he is upright and Lon- 
orable — Bufticiently cautious — and conecientioUB in a very high 
degree. He exhibits great freedom in the expreesiou uf his sen- 
timents. I should think this person might bo a reformer; oer- 
tainly he seems diapoeed to bend his energies, in some way, to the 
reformation of society, A devoted application to whatever he 
undertakes is a marked characteristic. He might adopt erronc 
ouB views — on some subjects — but he has a supreme love of the 
right, and will pursue it. 

I perceive that the nervous forces tend very mnch to the brain. 
This man is thoughtful. His ideoe, and his manner of expressing 
them, indicate that he has long been devoted to serious studies. 
He loves meditation, and greatly prefers a life of retirement to 
one of active hueinesB. He seems to be fond of home, and desires 
to have everything neat and comfortable around him. He is not 
pleased with anything that is gaudy; but is cleanly in person 
and a lover of order and propriety ovei-y where. Pictures — if 
excellent — afford pleasure; aud he might possibly write poetry 
— has a great love of harmony — but his style would be verj- 
peculiar. This man regards with interest the indications of human 
progress — spends much of his time in reading, and apjiears to 
take special interest in works that treat of Man's reformation. I 
should presume that he would be likely do discover many errors 
in tlie writings of A. J. Davis ; yet there is much in them that 
he must approve and admire. He seems to l>e an attentive reader 
of the Bible. I think iMcan comment well on the Scriptures. 
He likes to read comnwntaries, and can explain the sacred 
writings. This man is interesting in conversation. He has read 
much, and he thinks deeply. His knowledge is general, and tlie 
life he leads is eminently moral and religious. 

Sarau Helen "WmTUis. 

Tlie subject seems to be a lady, with a delicate nervous 
mental temperament. She is aspiring, in a good sense, and pos- 
Besses great elevation of mind and character. Her extreme sen- 
sibility renders it impossible for her to be indifl'erent to praise oi 
censure. TTiis is a person of fine taste, displayed in all she does 
in her language, habits and whole manner of life. She is kind 
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in her disposition — benevolent and aym]iathetic — aud refined Iii 
character and manners. 

This is a beantiM spirit, and so intuitive that many bright and 
tmthful impresBiong will come to her from the Spirit-world. She 
Iiaa an intense love of sublimity and beauty — is fond of paint- 
ings and other artistic objects. "With this great imaginative 
power, she could construct and write a good story — can write 
and Bpeak very pointedly — and can say severe things mildly. 
The most beautiful pictures of the imagination come np before 
me. She is charmed in her meditationa — possesses great origi- 
nality — and, I am sure, can write exquisite poetrj'. She must be 
brilliant in conversation ; her thoughts arc expressed in an easy 
and graceful style- My mind is clear, and my impressions are 
vivid. Images of beauty surround me, and blend with my spirit. 
I am happy in this sphere. 

Hon. Hoeaoe Gkeelet. 

This seems like a gentleman — a decided and positive charac- 
ter. When he speaks he is in earnest, and desires to have what 
he may say observed. He is remarkable for extreme activity of 
mind and body — has great firmness, self-respect and self-reliance. 
His presence of mind is seldom shaken mider circumstances of 
danger. Cautions, yet not timid, nor wanting in moral heroism. 
He is open and unequivocal in his expressions concerning men 
and things. A straight-forward man in all his business — in 
whatever he says and does. He eeema to like to have every thing 
in a plain way. This man don't stand for ceremonies. He is 
eomewhat combative — but he contends for the Eight — aud, in 
his way can defend himself and his views with marked success. 
He has a capacity to enjoy society, but likes to have tilings in Ms 
own way — will be plain. 

Thia man will investigate new things with great care, and will 
be cautious about being deceived. He is a matter-of-fact man. 
This being his nature, he might be rather skeptical ; at any rate, 
he ia no aectOirian. His knowledge is general ; he possesses good 
judgment and clear conceptions of moat subjects. He has power 
to scan and perceive the motives of persona with whom lie may 
chance to meet. He is not gifted as a poet or musician, but is 
intellectual and has many noble aud manly (Qualities. He will 
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defend Iluman Higbts — especially will he defend the rights of 
Woman. He thinks freely, spcaka holdl y, and acta promptly. He 
hates every thing that is mean and cowardly. Society wilt look 
up to this Han. 

ViBaiL C. Tatloh. 

This person perceives qnickly, yet is accnstomed to reflection, 
and is not hasty in drawing conclusions. I think the subject is a 
geutleman. He is not wanting in decision of character. For 
■what is really great and good he has a high veneration. This 
jrerson appears to be fond of the society of ladies — 1>nt they 
must be intelligent. He is polite and afiable — is a good judge of 
character, and possesses much refinement and elevation of thought 
and life .... 

I have an impression tliat this person has a literary turn of 
mind. He can express his thoughts freely by writing. Ideas 
arc clearly conceived, and I should think he might hold a good 
argument. He has a good degree of self-command — good mem- 
ory, and may be fond of history. I think he is not much in love 
with mathematical studies ; but he is extremely fond of music — ■ 
especially that which is plaintive. The beauty and sublimit;' of Na- 
ture fascinate his soul. He possesses large form and great construc- 
tive power — time and order are also large. These faculties seem 
tfl be very evenly blended. He coiild compose well — it may bt 
poetry. It seems like it — there is so much harmony. He cer- 
tainly loves poetry. 

Rkv. Theodohe Paekeh. 

This person seems to unite both masculine and feminine quali- 
ties. He is confiding and communicative. The character is 
revealed and the qualities conspicuous. This person has a great 
love of truth — ia benevolent and might pass over the faults of men. 
As I continue to look, the manly attributes become more and 
more manifest. He is not extremely cautious, but highly consci- 
entious — would be pained should ho discover that he had embrac- 
ed an error. He is kind and can render himself agreeable, but 
is liable to be abstracted in mind. 

A lofty and aspiring nature I Tliis person is devoted to spirit- 
ual things, compared with which eailhly and sensual objects have 
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few attractions. He has original ideas, and the moral courage to 
make them known. On spiritual and religious subjects he expres- 
ses his thoughta with fi-eedom and power. lie can he eloquent. 
This man would like to see a greater equality among men. I 
think he would be willing to bring all his energies to bear against 
oppression and wrong. lie wtmld take care of men's bodies ; 
but especially would he love to minister to their spirits. Is not 
selfish but desires to see others — all — comfortable and happy. 
The whole soul is filled with whatever is spiritual and religious in 
its nature — religions in a high and rational sense. Tiioae who 
truly know this man will love him. All really refined persons 
will enjoy his society. I feel strong and pleasant in his sphere. 

Alice Caket. 

A clear and luminoiis mind. This person has religious ideas 
and Benflibilities, but does not seem to be very much attracted to 
any sect. Highly imaginative, original and intuitive 1 The author 
of this letter would, in writing, certainly exhibit masculine pow- 
ers. Botany might be a favorite study, for this person loves flow- 
ers — is a lover of all Nature. 

Now, afi 1 proceed, the writer appears to be a female. She lovea 
approbation; is refined in her nature; and entertains the moat 
elevated and eimobllng sentiments. She is above all low and 
grovelling things — might have some acqui&itiveneea ; hut her 
benevolence is broad and diffusive. Slie loves her own aes, and 
is firm in the right. To her friends she is confiding, and would 
readily disclose her affairs — seeking sympathy in her joys and 
sorrows. I think she may be fond of children and peta — should 
presume she might be interested in the FiJie Arts— She <l<>e« love 
everything that can please a delicate fancy. Her sympathies are 
deep, and she is sincere and unwavering in her fiiendships — is 
capable of afiording intense pleasure and real consolation to oth- 
ers; but wants encouragement to strengthen her self-reliance. 
Still, she will not be governed by the prevailing ideas and cuatoraa 
of the world. This beautiful spirit has a deathless love of Home, 
and delights to revert to the scenes of childhood. She can write 
botli prose and verse ; but lier real nature — the socl — is mora 
dearly revealed in Poetry. 



SCINTILLATIONS. 

Talent and Gknihs. — InduBtry is the peculiar cLaracteristif 
of Talent. Intaition belongs to QeninB. Talent, by the slow and 
difficult process of careful study, discovers the truth, while before 
the rapt soul of Qenius it stands revealed forever. Talent accom- 
plishes its mission by protracted labor ; Genius reaches the goal 
as the eagle descends from the loftiest summit to grasp his legiti- 
mate prey. While the one patiently collects materials, out of 
wltich to erect a monument of evidence which may awe and 
almost darken the soul witli its masBiveness, the other uttet^ its 
oracular decrees, and secmi^a acquiescence by the electrical power 
of its volition. 

Tbuth. — II' the old Eri'or was feeble and hopeless in its death, 
the new Truth is mighty in its birth, and immortal in its aspira- 
tions. The shadows of the ancieut Night vanish like the ghosts 
of departed hours, and the hosts of Ignorance are pai-alyzed at 
its api)roacli ; the things that remain Ijeeorae the auxiliaries of ite 
progresfl, and the newly discovei-ed motore are chained to its tri- 
umphal car. Truth claims the supremacy by a right divine. 
Even the Lightning on liis cloudy path is made subservient, and 
becomes the terrible war-horse on which immortal Tliought — in 
a march sublime — rides to a bloodless victory. 

Mrsic. — There are chords in Nature which man may reach. 
These vibrate with a lofVy harmony at his touch ; but only the 
span of Deity can reach the octave and awaken the thunder-tones 
of that sublime diapason whicli shakes the infinite scale of the 
Universe. 



^^^^ etm^le ) 



There is no death ; what i 
etm^le for immortality I 



call death, is but the mortal 



(BHtnrial- 



MAMMON WOKSHIP. 

Mammon is the Jnpiter of onr times ; but the ancient Olympus 

is no more the residence of the god. The modem Jove holds his 

court in the market, and thunders from cotton factories and rolling 

mills. Who shall resist the magnetism of Gold, since 

" Money has a power above 

The stars and fate !" 

We have been astonished and amused to witness the action of 
this magnet on the locomotive powers of vast numbers. Youth 
leaps and runs with electric fire and speed; an impulse — deep 
and powerful — is felt, and Manhood in its strength is shaken. 
The infirmities of Age, like unwelcome visitors, are admonished 
to retire and not obtrude themselves at unseasonable hours. Even 
Indolence exhibits a kind of galvanic action, when the millions 
are moved by this golden motor. It is impossible to determine 
the measure of this power. Looking at the busy scene, and ana- 
lyzing the chief objects of human endeavor, one might almost 
fancy that the springs of action all ultimate in this source. What 
privations and dangers will not man encounter to obtain gold ! 

'^ It tempts him from the blandishments of home, 
Mountains to climb and distant seas to roam." 

This world of time, custom, circumstance and business, how 
does it baflie the power and arrest the behest of the gods, and 
overcome our own souls ! Men are not themselves. Each is what 
some one would have him to be, though it must be conceded that 
in the great avenues of trade the separate individualities distinctly 
appear. There is a great struggle I Every one pulls in his own 
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dii-ection nnd battles on his own ncconnt. To the man of tile 
laughing philosophy, it is a scene that affords infinite ammement. 
Nearly every man yon meet seems to be striving to shoulder the 
f^at globe and run off with it on his bact ! But when one finds 
himself well under way, he discovers that all the reat sustain so 
close a relation to eartb that lie must necessarily carry them with 
him. How unfoitmiate 1 Now he resolves to pull harder and 
run faster, in the hopo of shaking off all excrescences, for what 
business have others to hold on when we are in a iurrj' ? He 
makes a desperate rush — stumbles — and falls I Tlio world 
p>lls over him. But what of that 3 Do not all bodies revolve ? 
And why should he not take his turn with the rest? Blessed is 
that man who, amid all this heaving and rolling, keeps on the 
upper side of things, for he shall not be found at the btjttora. 
Ah, this is one of the beatitudes it falls not to our lot to enjoy. 
For some reason, we know not why — certainly not from any 
inherent inclination of our own — we are occasionally on the 
under side. When this happens we are always conscious of our 
position from the weight of tlie evidence. 

It has been said, with more truth than poetry, that the love of 
juoney is the root of all e\'il. Evidently nothing has tended 
■more to demoralize the race ; to weaken the springs of virtuous 
action; to jmralyze the energies of republican liberty, and to 
extinguish the sacred fires of a pure and imdefiled religion. Men 
with whom love and lust are synonymous ; who coil like vile ser- 
pents in the couch of innocence ; men who scoff at virtue except 
when they speak in pnblie, and whoao unbridled members are set 
on fire of hell, yet creep into the church to hide their villainies. 
Theee are they who tempt, with golden bril>eB, tlie young and 
thoughtless from the bright eden of earthly hoi>e and joy. When 
starving virtue is tlriven from her poor abodes to the market-place, 
they are there, but not to redeem and 8a\'e. When the world is 
cold and dreary, and young innocence would clothe its shivering 
form and seek a refiige from the nithless elements ; when honor 
is to be sacrificed for bread, and virgin chastity sold to the high- 
est bidder ; tben and there these saintly bypocrit»>s are present to 
purchase the treasure, only that they may defile the casket and 
destroy the jewels. 
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"We Lave a conspicuous ilhistratioii of Mammou wi>reliip in the 
sdection of rich men to fill the places of honor and responsibility. 
"When commerce folds her pinions for a Httle eeason ; whoa the 
wheel, the spindle and the hammer are arrested — the mill silent 
and the forge-fires extinguished — these favorites of Mammoii 
buy their way to the world's proud places, and then summon the 
victims of their duplicity to celebrate a victory as fetal to public 
liberty as it ia to private virtue. Even the veriest bnfibon ur 
mountebank in society straightway becomes a great man, and a 
suitable leader and governor of the people, when once he is 
known to be rich. In the hour of trial, when virtue threatens to 
leave the national shrine deserted, and only lingers ti-einblingly 
around her waning altar-fires, the rich man walks into the highest 
place as though ho belonged there ; and on Freedom's sacred 
altar, fires of the bottomless pit are kindled, or kept alive by the 
excitement of unholy passions. 

It is difficult if) determine whether Mammon ia most distin- 
guished as a fire-kindler, or a fire-extinguisher. He seems alike 
conspicuous in both these capacities. It is seldom indeed that 
the same agent is found to sustain relations so essentially dissimi- 
lar, and to perform functions so intrinsically diverse. Tnily has 
Mammon become chief among tlie nations' gods ; and while, in 
honor of the divinity, many flames are kindled which must con- 
sume the altars with the sacrifices, others, and more sacred fires, 
are qnenched to be relighted no more at earthly shrines. Espe- 
cially is this true when Mammon appears as a moral fire-annibi- 
lator, to put out the vestal fires of young innocence and truth, 
and to extinguish the last spark of virtue in the wandering and 
darkened soul. Who shall preserve and cjuickcn those immor- 
tal fires that were fostered amid the darkness, and peril, and 
storm of the olden time — tho fires renewed and kept alive by 
sainta, and seers, and martyred lieroea in all ages. Will not 
Mammon qnench all these with his annihilating breath? Even 
now he seeks tlie itmer coui-ta of a thousand temples — Christian 
temples — perhaps i-ears a temple of his own, that be may pol- 
lute tlie sanctuary with the sacrilegious presence and hypocrisy 
of his chosen ministers. When a corrupt priesthood stands sentrj' 
at the gates, it is not difficult for the lover of riches to ' enter the 
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kingdom of lleaven.' The bliiidast devotee of Mamuion may 
pOKhoae the keys of St. Peter, and secure to liimsolf an abun- 
dant cntrauco. 

That Mammon is worshiped ia evident from tie manner the 
rich man ia treated whatever may he hia character. He may be 
known to violate the moet endearing and Bacred relatione ; entei^ 
iiig within the hallowed pale of the domestic circle to desecrate, 
by his adulteroQB purpose, the Banctuary of the heart and the 
home of its beat affections. He may be tho cruel spoiler of inno- 
cence — may spoil what he pleases and pay the cost — and yet the 
false world bows its brainless head as the rich man goes by ; la- 
dies of rank hang on his arm at the soirfie and the opera, and the 
minister stoops gracefully to the vile rich man, and speaks elo- 
quently of luB public acts — bnt liis secret iniquity cometh not 
with observation — while fashionable society places its infidel foot 
on the necks of his victuna. 

When one bows at the glittering shrine he inclines to worship 
most obeequionsly. He forgets tho world — his friends — all — and 
to tlie deity renders undivided homage. Mammon, in the per- 
son of some proud millionaire, pluses along the street, and the 
people bow very reverently. CliriBt, personated by his humblest 
and ti-ucst disciple, appeai-s in the public highway, and he is 
reproached as a heretic or arrested as a vagrant. The world and 
the chnrch follow the Mammon worshiper. Even the preacher^ 
whose dnty it is to ' reprove and rebuke^ the rich man for his 
sins, feels the magnetism of his gold and is silent. But great is 
Mammon among the gods, and when he touches the lips of the 
orator, a new fire is kindled, and the gilded periods roll sparkling 
from his tongue. When Mammon inspires the orator, there is a 
silvery crescendo in hia every word, and the golden richness of 
bis intonation thrills the people, as the orator speaks for the great 
man — the votarj- of Mammon — the rich man whoso eyes * stand 
out witli fatness.' Then tho holy ' penury of Jesus' is despised 
and forgotten ; and the i)6ople say, Amen t and gold magnetizes 
the sainte ; and they altogether, 

>' — — to the chink of Mammoit'i box 
Give most rapacious heeJ." 
We by no means entertain the thought that the acquisition ot 
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money is neeesBarily subversive of morals. Personally, we liavo 
no reafion to qtmrrel with any class in society ; nor would we foster 
an envious reBtleaaness and fault-finding spirit. "When the ricli 
man leaves tlie eminences of worldly [Tower and circumstance, 
and 'condescends to men of low estate,' he gives an evidence of 
his virtue that the poor may never have it in their power to ftir- 
nish. Nor do we doubt that society has illnstrioufi examples of 
Buch condescension and humanity. We only complain that wealth 
is worshiped and that gold is god. If men seek for wealth in 
legitimate channels, and as a means to some higher good, the 
pursuit is most honorable ; but that man must be low and sordid, 
indeed, who labors for the mere pleasure of its pfJBsession. The 
secret involved in the accumulation of great treasures, though 
nnpracticed and unknown by many, is easily explained. In the 
acquisition of wealth, men study whole numbers ; in its distribu- 
tion, they work after the rule of decimal fractions. One would 
think that the great problem of life was to be solved and immor- 
tality secured by gold. If a man must be an idolator, are there 
not other and higher objects of adoration ! Life — Beau^' — Genius 
— Love — these, all have a measure of divinity in them. But the 
worship of Mammon is a species of idolatry so vile, that apostate 
angels must wonder and weep at such abasement. 



SPIRIT AND MATTES. 

"Under this head we find an interesting paper, by Horace 
Greeley, contributed to the 'Rose of Sharon for 1852.' The 
writer eeems deeply conscious of the materialistic tendencies of 
the age, and regards the spiritual idea of man's nature, relations 
and susceptibilities, as intrinsically credible. Concerning the 
modem 'Phenomena,' which are now attracting so much atten- 
tion, he maintains that, should these not prove to be veritable 
illustrations of spiritual presence and power, we may still ration- 
ally expect that this most remarkable age will yet be signalized by 
new and startling disclosures from the immortal world. Materi- 
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iilists, whether out of church or lurking beneath the Jrapeiy 
of the aluu' — all who presume tliat the resources of Heaven were 
exhausted in the ancient Hevelatioua — as well ae those whose 
iuiiiiaciilate wisclom renders further iustmction uunecessary, will 
not, it is presumed, endorse these views of the writer. But such 
as entertain the Euleuin and beautiful consciousness that they live 
ia the spirit — who think and speak from the life of God in the 
fioul — his sentiments will be gratefully received. The following 
extract from Hr. Greeley's article will sufficiently indicate his 
postion: 

Ours ia prefiminontly an age of Materialism. The Btrides of 
PhjTiical Science within a few years liavo been gigantic and in- 
cessant, and thus far their results are, as a wLwle, unfavorable to 
implicit Faith. The Telescope, with its majestic and ever-length- 
ening sweep, seems, if I may so express it, to crowd hack the 
Divine Presence farther and still farther from the orb we inhabit. 
God no longer walks in the Gartlen, conversing face to face with 
man ; lie thunders no more from Sinai nor holds his court on the 
summit of Olympus; and to the searching inquiries directed to 
all accessible, cognizable portions of the Universe for the dwelling- 
place of its Creator and Lord, the chilling answer comes back, 
"Not here I Not here !" Meantime the number, importance and 
power of the, intermediary agencies between inert Matter and 
quickening Spirit seem perpetually to increase ; Electricity and 
Maguetifiin steadily approximate the rank of derai-gods; and 
when at length some dogmatic Comte, some Bi)ecion8 observer and 
analyzer of " The Vestiges of Creation," proclaims to us, as if from 
the utmost pinnacle ol scientific achievement, the conclusion that 
planets, suns, systems, plants, beings, men, are but inevitable 
results of a law which yet had no author, and that intelligence 
lias been slowly, blunderingly, aindessly evolved from ignorance, 
soul from body, thought from dust, as planets, with all their 
diverse proi>ertiefi and uses, from one homogeneous, universally 
diffused vapor or "flre-mist," our hearts sink within us as wo 
falter oat the expostulation, 

'■' O siar-eyed Science ! hast thou wandered Ihere, 
To wafl us buck ihe iriessaee of Despair T" 
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TUeec materialist dogmas do not overcome, but tliey try our 
faith. They do not vanqnieh our convictions, but they perplex 
our reason. To our grosser ftpprehensions, Earth is so near and 
Heavon so far, Life and Death arc so palpable and certain, while 
Immortality is so vague and shadowy, that a painful doubt as to 
the verity of our existence beyond the grave is tlie unnttered tor- 
tare of many a mind not wilfully irreligious nor willingly skepti- 
cal. Death has so steadily gone forward from a period anterior 
to History, cutting down all who lived, and removing them 
entirely and permanently beyond the reach of human cognition — 
the course of Nature, as we see it, "has been so unvaried and 
inflexible — the fall and disappearance of the successive genera- 
tions of men so much like that of the annually-renewed foliage of 
the forest — that even Faith hangs trembling over the brink of 
the grave, and tearfully, dubiously asks, " If a man die shall hi- 
live again ? " Moat of us Relieve he will, and yet would give very 
much to know it. The stupendous events, which gave assurance 
of man's immortality two thousand years ago, seem to fade into 
indistinctness and uncertainly as generation after generation goes 
by, and Nature pursues her unvarying, nninterrupted round of 
birth, growth, decay, death and ( apparent ) extinction of being. 
Since myriads of millions have " died and made no sign " sinct 
Christ was received up into Heaven, men's hearts are not always 
proof against a distracting suspicion that there tnai/ have been 
mistake in the record, or imperfection in the testimony. " Lord, 
I believe ; help thou mine unbelief ! " 

Nay, more I the general and scornful outcry against the verity 
of the alleged " Spiritual Manifestations " attests the existence of 
a wide-spread and deep-rooted Sadduceeism. The assumption 
which lay at the basis of this clamor was not that of the insuf- 
ficiency of the evidence, but that of the essentia! incredibility, if 
Tiot impossibility, of the phenomena attested. Translated into 
plain words, the popular sneer amoimted to this — " The pretended 
'Spiritual Manifestations' are impostures, because such ' Manifes- 
tations' are impossible," — or, we might even say, "because there 
are no spirits to manifest themselves." And yet in no part of the 
Bil>le can I recollect even an implication that direct inlereourae 
between the ViBible and the Unseen worlds was to terminate with 
24 
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the age of Christ and hia Apostles. On the contrary, Christ's 
diecoufBes and obaervationg seem to me imbued with the constant 
assumption that the world of Spirits lies very near to the world of 
Sense, and that only capacity, adaptedness are required to enable 
us to look and pass through the thin partition which divides them. 
Lot mo conclude, then, with an expression of my earnest hope 
that, even though the BO-called "Spiritual Manifestations" of our 
day should all be proved brain-eick phantasies or blasphemous 
Juggles, it will nevertheless be deemed possible, conceivable, 
desir.ible, that some farther, fresher evidence of the verity and 
individuality of our departed friends' existence in the Spritworld 
should yet be vonchaafed to Man. Faith needs the assurance, 
Sorrow the consolation, that auch evidence would give; and 
it may be that, as Astrology opened the heavens to the con- 
(juesta of Astronomy, Alchemy the earth to the triumphs of 
Chemistry, and as false Christs preceded and attended the advent 
'if the true Messiah, so imperfect and unreal developments as if 
from the Land of Souls may in the Providence of Grod be per- 
mitted to herald and draw attention to real and more fitting man- 
ifestations from that land which are about to ho vouchsafed us. 
The star in the East would have been unmeaning or else appalling 
to any but; the shepherds who waited and looked for the Messiah ; 
and the sight of the holy child brought joy firet to the dim eyes of 
good old Simeon and others like him who waited but for that 
vision, and were then ready to depart in peace. And to ray 
mind it seems more than reasonable — it seems fitting and logi- 
cal — that a century which has witnessed such stupendous ad- 
vances, such amazing transformations, in the material or phj^sical 
world, should yet be rendered equally memorable by some farther 
developments with regard to the nature and conditions of the 
essential and immortal existence of Man. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 

A great picture with deep ehatles and startling colore is life. 
On tho world's wide canvas are mingled the lights an<l shadows 
of esiateoce, as they are hleuded by mdrtal or angel hands. 
Bright and beautiful as the soft eyes of angel watchers arc the 
stars of heaven; but the clouds that veil the horizoii and 
overhang the sublime portals of the upper world are dark, and 
their gloomy images fall on the earth and man. 

Tlie birds will not sing when the storm rises, and when the 
shadows of nigbt come over the landscape the sweetest songs are 
hushed, and only the solemn owl comes out to survey the dark- 
ness. Bnt the storm is tlie swift shadow that rides on the invisi- 
ble wings of the wind. The cloud and the night pass away. The 
air is pure, and the dwellers of earth gaze with new delight on 
the renovated glory of the skiea, while the trees and flowers come 
np fresh and smiling from Nature's baptismal service. 

T!ie Spirit ia sometimes veiled in shadows, and hosts of dismal 
images march in solemn pomp before the portals of its temple — 
march to its own music, and 

" Ihe tones 
Are (changed and Boleron," 



resembling the boding voices heard amid the grey roins and the 
forest gloom. There are times when tlic heart is sad and the soul 
is dark ; seasons when the light that shines in the inner sanctnary 
bums but dimly, and the living joys that were wont to dwell there 
— like tlie last rays of the setting snn — go ont and leave the temple 
dark and the shrine deserted. "We almost fancy that weeping 
angels are onr ministering spirits, aud astrange influence is aroimd 
us like an atmosphere of sighs. Then, to us, the earth and all 
bnt Heaven is change<l. We see the world through the dark 
colors of the prism. Its nnraberleae aonnda are like empty echoes 
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in tlie vast solitude. The voice of the winds comes like the wail 
of despair, and the tones of mirth are to ns but'the knell of pae- 
siiig joys. 

But the hour of gloom, when tho unquiet epirit feels that its 
pinions are heavy with earthlj vapors, is consecrated to a holj 
uae. The light of earth is withdrawn — the objects of sense 
siirouded in darkness — that the soul may seek companionship with 
the Inivsible, and catch for a moment — in >Tsion3 of the night 
— some faint and distant glimpses of the life to come. Long had 
ignorance sought the kingdom of light ami the home of the angels 
far away ; hut Heaven's great Messenger of peace on earth reveal- 
ed the kingdom that is within. Sit thou by the gateway of that 
Leaven, and bright beings shall come, and go, and be thy com- 
panions. When no wind of passion moves the mental deep, and 
the soul is calm as an unruffled sea, the stars are distinctly mir- 
rored in its still depths. But when the winds of passion rudely 
sweep over its surface they chase the celestial images away, and 
tho soul is like the troubled sea, reflecting no more the heavenly 
host while its waters cast up mire and dirt, O let the current of 
thy inner life be smooth and peaceful, and the angels shall see 
themselves in thee. They lovo to ait by the clear streams and 
crystal founts of being, for in these are tho heavens visible. 

All we feel or know may be comprehended in tho lights and 
shadows of being. Along every nerve of seuse travel messages 
of light, and on each smitten fiber dance the shadows of tilings 
that are. Every beautiful thought may be a ray stricken from a 
world invisible and unknown. These ideal conceptions that come 
and go, and flash in radiant guise before us, what are they but 
images of glorious forms inliabiting eternity ! Even the ghostly 
figures that haunt the midnight hour — flitting fantastically along 
the avenues of sense, and invading the vaidted chambers of the 
troubletl brain — are but the dim and distorted images of hidden 
beanty. 

Be comforted, O pilgrim ! for thou art no more alone in tJiy 
wanderings. The bright immortals watch with loving eyes over 
thy lonely way. Tliey hover in the ethereal depths, veiled in the 
inaccessible light that pales the smi. Not alone in costly temples, 
at the Bumptnous banquet and the pompons ceremonial; or amidst 
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the coiirtly throng, in the great avenues of life, do these heavenly 
guests appear. The dijvellers of the star-land visit the abodee of 
the humblest mortala. They minister at the hearth of the poor 
and lonely ; they visit the prisoner in his solitary cell, and the 
wrecked mariner on the ocean rock to comfort the grieved spirit, 
or to waft it from the scenes of its darkness and imprisonment. 

When the great world was slumbering, and only the distant stars 
shone through the night of ages, the anxious spirit watched and 
prayed for the dawn. But now— that the long vigil is ended — it 
is time to arise, watcher 1 and shake from tliy faded mantle 
the dews of the morning. Already the light shines about thee. 
It gliramera within the portals of eartli'a sepulcbers, and gleams 
titfuUy along those dusty corridors. It is Day ! and the shades of 
the mighty Immortalized walk befoi'e thee, clothed with the glory 
of the Rkscbkection I 



THE COMING ORDEAL. 



A late number of the Hartford Times contains a notice of a 
lecture, introductory to a course to be delivered in that city, by 
Rev, Dr. Eushnell, on modern Rationalistic and Spiritual views 
of Christianity, which he regards as presenting a new and more 
dangerous phase of Infidelity. According to the Times, this dis- 
tinguished divine is pained at witnessing the favor with which 
natural and rational views of religion are being received, especially 
by the young. Even the Church is presumed to be in danger ; 
and ' christians who do not thoroughly appreciate the grounds of 
their belief, are likely to be deceived by these insidious forms of 
error,' Christians may, however, be excused for not clearly 
apprehending the grounds of their faith, since they are so vari- 
ously, yet HO dimly, defined in the old theological scholasticism. 

We can not resist the conviction that only the outward fvrm 
of the Church can possibly be in danger. Its spirit is essentially 
indeetrnctible ; and if, in its immortal unfoldings, like otlier souls, 
it should take the liberty to go out of the old form that it may be 
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'clotliod upon' witli a more spiritiiftl body, we trust that tUeorder 
of Providence will not be disturbed by tlig transition. Tbe Soul 
aiid lie relations ; Immortality and its mighty issues ; HejiTcu and 
its unfailing treasures, and God in his eublime and shadowless 
gloiy, will still be central and divine Realities. Such a transition 
oecure in all the forms of organized existence. Not alone in the 
several kingdoms of nature, but in the institutions of human soci- 
ety. "Whenever the world's thought is not properly represented, 
by the existing social compacts and political organizations, there 
follows, of necessity, such an institutional Reform as will make 
the external body accord with the inward life. That change is 
now going on among the political djTiasties of Europe. The pop- 
ular idea is no longer represented by the monarchical forms of 
govemment in which it has been enshrined. Hence these forms 
must die. Even now — ii-oin a nation crushed and powerless — a 
great Prophet rises up to summon the kings of the earth to 
judgment; and the frightened despot cries from the battlements of 
empire. In the hour ot feasting — in the midst of his costly 
revelry — the tlirone is moved by an invisible power; and there 
13 a fearful trembling in palaceKiourts and mystical wi-itings on the 
walls. But only the dethroned king and the hirelings who were 
fed from his tabic regard the throne, or weep for the broken scep- 
ter. Only these yet cherish tlie emblems of fallen glory, and go 
up and down among the rains of the Old, crj-ing aload, " Come 
to the rescue 1 " And tlie people exliihit a etrange comijosure. 
Indeed the demands of kings and empenirs, witli other matters 
of minor importance, must now be indefinitely postponed. A 
great resolution for Humanity is alwut to be taken up in commit- 
tee of the whole, since the people have well nigh determined to 
govern themselves. 

Such ai'o the revolutions in Nature and the affairs of men. 
And is there aught to justify the presumption that the Church is 
an exception to the general law ! Here, also, we discern this 
two-fold nature — the outward foi-m and the inward life. More- 
over, the body that now is, is far from being a truthful expression 
of the religious idea, as entertained by the most enlightened 
minds. It is well for the interests of Christianity, and for man's 
immortal hopes, that the divine spirit of the Church does not de- 
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pend on its eartiily investiture. In Grod are the epringe of its 
life ; and that spirit will abide witli and quicken ua, when the 
creeds and formulas which once expressed, but wliich now 
restrain, the religious thought, sliall find their place in the grave 
that ia opening to embrace them, Seeknomoreto immortalize the 
bod J. It is sufficient if we but soothe it in the hour of dissolution, 

It is well known that tlie Church generally denies all present 
inspiration, op direct influence of the Spirit. It claims that the 
age of Revelation and Miracle has gone by forever. Thus, it 
proceeds on the assumption that the relations of man and his 
Maker are fundamentally changed, since the days of the i>roph- 
etB, apostles and ancient seers. And wherefore this change ? Is 
man so completely lost in his own selfish schemes, that he can no 
longer be informed, by influx from the spirits that move invisibly 
ai-ouud him ? Or, is he so wise as no longer to require divine 
guidance and instruction ! And ia the world of age, and able to 
go alone i Has Heaven lost the power of speech, or do the noisy 
utterances of the Pulpit stifle the 'still small voice'! Our posi- 
tion on these questions is defined. The Spiritual Philosophy 
presumes that God has still an interest, not less manifest, in the 
affairs of men ; that His relations to the aoul are unchanged, and 
that Ilumanity retains all its powers. These, if we mistake not, 
are the jtoints of difference, and here we are to witaeas the ordeal 
that shall ' try every man's work.' 

"We are pleased that Dr. Bushnell has been moved to call public 
attention to the subject, for, in whatever light it may be regarded, 
it is one of intense interest and importance. From the distin- 
guisheil abilities and liberal tendencies of this eminent divine, 
we shall not expect that all the new views will be comprehended 
tmder the old and questionable generalization of ' Infidelity.' No 
one is afraid of being called infidel now, since it is so manifest 
that infidelity to the visible church, may be Jidelity to Christ. 
The question presented for solution is simply. Shall we dismisf 
* the letter that killeth,' that we may entertain the 'Spirit that 
givefh life'! Shall we accept the Christianity of Christ, with all 
its spiritual gifts and divine realities, or cling to the dogmatic 
Theology which carefully preserves its old *fomi of godliness,' 
while it lightly esteems the influences of the Spirit, and opeidy 
'denies the demonstrations of its power'? 
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From the beginning of time, it has been a palpable ordination 
that ninn should labor — shonld earn hia bread by the sweat of 
his broiiv. It was not originally nor is it now more a divine com- 
mand than a necessity of his physical nature. His animal wante 
and hla fioul-aspiringa, have alike rendered labor indispensihle : 
they have consecrated, dignified and ennobled it, whenever and 
wherever it has been useful or honornblo to h iraself or his fellows ; 
whenever and wherever it has been proseented, in no matter what 
pursuit or profession, to the advancement of human well-being. 
Labor is a noble and beautiful ordination. The strength of man. 
gnided by intellect, in variouB toil, is the nearest ap]>roxinmtion to 
the Gk)d-like, creative power, of which we can conceive. Labor, 
controlled by intellect, which also toils aa well as the animal 
faculties of man, has achieved whatever ia most beneficent, per- 
manent and glorioufl in all the progress and triumphs of our race. 
Labor, ever peaceful; the developer of arts, science, trade, 
commerce and social intercourao, has subjected the earth to man; 
has founded empires; has reared citiea and divided the earth 
into fields and gardens, wherein fruits and flowers have sprung to 
answer the essential appetites of man. It has fabricated what- 
ever has served the trne desires, pleasures and aspirations of men. 
The earth exhibits ita trophies in temples and palaces, pillars and 
domes ; in altars, tombs and whatever of useful, r[iiaiut or rare 
device speaks for the intellect and skill of man. Tlie sea exhibits 
It in fleets, whose wings fan the cqnat^jr and tlie poles. 

In the mart, the hamlet — in crowded and in solitary places, 
where human feet have delayed and human hearts beat, there 
has labor, always great, noble, sincere and enduring, beaten down 
the barriers to human enjoyment, and aecurod to individuals, tn 
families, nations and races, a measure of plenty for all natural, 
natiohal wants, limited only by failure in its exercise. War and 



its deBolations, the main and heretofore unmitigated curse of our 
race, is the great enemy of labor, the founder of feudalisms, 
castas, bondage for classes, and misery for the world. War is 
the animal in man, raging up and down the earth to blacken the 
beautiful foot-printe of peace; peace, whose battle is labor's 
battle ; whose victory is the victory of arts which enlarge the 
boundaries of human enjoyment, and sciences which exalt the 
ideas and capacities of the human mind. Kings and conquerors 
boast their sovreJgnty over the earth, and over man. They are 
bnt the dependents of the masses who till the earth, and provide 
for the wants of man; the momentary disturbers of the great 
physical and mental vocations to which man is forever bound ; in 
which he finds his purest and highest mortal delight. Kings and 
conquerors are but puppets around whom intoxicated, foobsh and 
mad peoples, in moments of forgetfulness of their higher calling, 
dance to the music of deadly ringing steel, smearing their hands 
and brows with the blood of their brothers. All robbers, and 
t3Tants, and taskmen — among whom most of kings and con- 
querors may be counted — what are they, when the mad war 
dances of peoples subside ? A curse, a derision, a bitter and 
Blinking memory in the hearts of men. There is no sovereignty, 
nor royalty, nor nobility, save with the divine seal of labor, of 
band or thought, on its fmnt. 

Whatever attests civilization; the monnments which time 
buifete in vain ; all things grand and beautiful in human achieve- 
ment, are signs of labor. They alone are the true kings ; the 
men who fell the forests, who make the wilderness to bloom, who 
plant, nurse and ripen peaceful, liappy empire ; the men who 
smite the ores in the mountain, who cast the timbers on the great 
deep, 'till commerce whitens the oceans and the continents and 
isles clasp and clap their hands in the fraternity of association and 
trade. They are the true kings, the men who plough and reap 
the fields; who build the factories and forges, who guide the 
sfaattles and spindles, who beat time to toil with hammers, and 
trowels, and sickles and spades. Only Ibols and drones acorn and 
contemn labor. Fools and drones, whose daily liveliho<»d is a 
swindle upon brave, ungrudging toil. The dwelling of tlie nal>ob, 
,the food, raiment and all surroundings by which he goes fortli to 
25 
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play Lis shallow game of dazzle, are the fruit and creation of 
labor. Let the tailor, the shoemaker and the hatter — the arti- 
zan, mechanic and worker of every kind say to the labor-flcomer, 
we will serve thee no mure, and what would be his fate? Either 
to toil lioneBtly to clothe, feed and shelter himself, or be driven 
forth naked like the savage to make his borrow among the beasts 
of the earth. 



SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 
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In the next number of the Quarterly we propose an analysis of 
modern Mj'stical Phenomena, comprehending the several modes 
of communication, and the various sensible demonstrations of 
Spiritual presence and power. That the materials for this article 
may be abundant, our friends are reepeetfuUy solicited to forward 
to the Editors' address, brief statemonte of important facts, which 
may have occurred in their presence, tending to illustrate the 
influence of spirits on the various forma of material existence ; 
together with such com mnni cations as indicate a supra^mortaj 
intelligence. The facts need not be numerous, but thej must be 
of such a nature as to jirecludc the adoption of any materialistic 
hypothesis concerning their origin. The messages, to be satisfac- 
tory, must either afford unmistakable tests of the actual pi'esence 
of the spirit, or they must embody great thoughts, worthily 
expressed. Unless they transcend, in some way, the capacity of 
the meilium, they will not answer our purpose. The mere utter- 
ance of blind faith ; the creations of fancy ; and the exclamatory 
and senseless verbiage <rf juvenile ecstacy, will be of no use in 
this aualysia. Undoubtedly there are many ai>ocrj-phal writings in 
these days, and it is therefore expedient to heed the Apostle's 
injunction — 'Tiy the spirits.' 

We trust that our language will not be misapplied. Yesrj 
likely the spirits have already been sufficiently tried by an nucan- 
did skepticism, as well as by the impatient restlessness and irrita- 
bility of many believers. Indeed, we may be thankful that, along 
with other unearthly graces, their immortal forbearance is so 
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conspicuous. But what we especially desire to exhibit in ourself, 
and to witiieefl in others, is the exercise of a calm and rational 
discrimination — a spirit of candor and of wisdom — tliat will 
venture to disregard the superficial claims of men and things, and 
judge of each and all by the higher atandard of intrinsic worth. 

The facte that may be furnished us shoalil lie concisely stated, 
and sustained by the testimony of credible witnesses, whose 
names must accompany each statement. I^et the facts be pre- 
pared and forwarded as soon as possible, that we may have suffi- 
cient time to examine and classify them before our next issue. 



ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 



The Roman Catholic Church in America is rapidly growing 
into gigantic proportions, and ere long its power must be more 
sensibly felt. Indeed, no man on this gi'cat continent has an 
influence so wide and deep at this moment as the distinguished 
representative of the Papal See. Neither the Republic nor Pro- 
testant Christendom can confer such power on a mere mortal. 
Moreover, the disposition of the Archbishop to place the educa- 
tion of the young under the immediate and exclusive supervision 
of the Church can have no other object than to conserve that 
power by determining their prepossessions. The assumption that 
Religion is disregarded and dishonored by the state — 'while the 
state tolerates all forms of religion — and that our youth can not 
receive suitable moral and religious instruction, except under the 
high sanction of the Pope or the superintendence of abodyofeccle- 
fliastics, may be a cardinal point with Bishop Hughes, but it will 
not be accredited by the American people. "We regret that since 
the promotion of this eminent spu-itual functionary his interest in 
the cause of popular liberty has not been remarkable for its cordi- 
ality 



MODERN MIRACLES. 

Some of the moat startling examples of the Spiritual Pbenom- 
ena are now oceiirriug iu tbe city of New York, and are attested 
by persons of the highest respectability. These consist, in part, 
of writings in several living and dead languages, executed with 
remarkable elegance and precision. Some of the communica- 
tions in Hebrew have been translated by a distlngnished ecUolar, 
who gives it as his conviction that they could only have been 
written by a master of the language. These mystical writings 
are fref^uently quotations from the prophetic scriptures, of such 
passages as are deemed to have their fulfillment in the events of 
this wonderful age. In our proposed analyBs we shall embrace 
these singular developmenta, and to render the whole mattermore 
interesting and satisfactory to the reader, we shall furnish engrav- 
edyaceimiles of the writings, and probably diagrams represent- 
ing the process of their execution. Tliese things are not lees mys- 
terious than the hand-writing on the palace walls, seen at thefeast 
of! 



Speoiai. Notice. — ^We send this number of the Shekinah to 
aeveral friends and others — not on onr ' List' — and who may not 
know of the existence of such a work, presuming that they will 
be pleased to subscribe, and also to introduce the Quarterly to 
their friends. Those who may not desire to receive the work, 
agreeably to the terms of subscription, will greatly oblige us by 
invitmg attention to its claims. Some one near may be interested 
in its philosophy. If otherwise ; let the copy be carefully enclosed 
in a %vrapper and returned to this office; directed, Shekinah, 
Bridgeport^ Ct. Will subscribers and friends everywhere con- 
aider the Shekinah as their enterprise — in the highest sense it is 
so — and forthwith soLicrr stjbsceiptions ? The present issue may 
be taken as an index of what the work will be, and it will readi- 
ly appear that we are more than redeeming our first promise. 

About 150 persons have ordered the Shekinah, saymg they 
would 'remit the subscription on receipt of the first number.' 
which they have neglected to do. We wait for a more signifi- 
cant evidence of their interest in the common cause. s. b, b. 




EEICHEKBACn-S DYNAMICS. 



Did we feel onreelreB competent to give a thorough analysis of 
this wonderful new contribution of Mr. Charles Ton Eeichenbach 
to the cause of human science, our present limits would preclude 
us from attempting the task, whatever we may do in a future 
number. The aim of the work seems to be, to prove the existence, 
in all s<:>liil and li(^uid substances at least, of a certain element or 
force, of a similar character in many respects to what (especially 
when manifested in certain crystals and metals) is denominated 
magnetism, and to which, inventing a new nomenclature, the 
author gives the name of Od or Odic force; — a relineraent or 
Bulitile emanation, perhaps, of the magnetic force ; to observe the 
manifestations of this principle ; to analyze its nature ; and more 
particularly to notice its i-elation to the vital forces, and its influ- 
ence upon the human system. 

The experiments of the German savant seem to have been con- 
ducted in a most cautious and careful manner, and though the 
subject is one that is usually classed by those who neglect and 
despise whatsoever is new, or beyond their own exi>erience, under 
the very easy generalization of ' imposture and humbug,' yet the 
Rutlior seems determined to leave nothing to fancy or enthusiasm, 
but to subject every thing to the test of experiment ; and to rest 
all his conclusions on the solid basis of established facts, upon 
which enduring foundation, the superstructure of eveiy true sci- 
ence must be erected. 



* PuLlished bv J. S. Redi 
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We regard this work of Mr, Keichetiboch, as having n peculiar 
value at tlie present era, from its affOTding ns a series of primary 
observatinuB and experiments in verification of facte (hat require 
to be certified and classified, bcfL>re a hetp'nmni/ even can be 
made in eatablisliing a jnst and sonnd theory of " Huuian Mag- 
netism," and thus elevating it to the dignified rank of a fixed 
science. And wo welcome this contribution to the cause, not 
alone on this account, bnt we hail it as one among the many re- 
cent aigus, tSat the subject is beginning to excite that interest with 
tlie too often exclusive and bigoted circles of professed savans and 
scholars, which its wonderful interest and importance deserves. 
We woidd not listen coldly to these always " eleventh hour " 
men ; though tnith cmnpels us to regret, that their cmservative 
tardiness takes away half the value of their words, and that the 
unmanly dread of committing themselvefi to any thing new, and 
the conceit that declares all beyond the limits of their own knowl- 
edge and experience to be 'humbug and impostnre,' gives a 
pnerile and pedantic tone to all their boasted learning. Mr. 
Reichenbach's theories are experimental, nTid bis scientific fop- 
miUie — as all tniths of science must be — are deductions from 
facta of careful obson'ation. EjqierinientBcarefulIymadewith the 
artificial magnet, the natural magnet, or crystal, go to prove that 
they contain an element or principle, separate from mat/netigm, 
that acts to a greater or less degree npon the vital powers 
especially of the nen-oualy susceptible, sensitive and sickly. That 
through this principle, the magnet has power to induce in snch 
the so-called magnetic sleep. That this principle or Odic force 
manifesto itself ta the i-isnal organ of the susceptible, by an 
appearance of slight incandescence, a fiame, or himinoua cloud at 
the poles of the magnets or along their surfaces when presented in 
the dark. That the magnet by this force haa power to attract the 
hand, feet, or head of such, and act upon the body of the sensi- 
tive and susceptible a« on a piece of steel or iron. It is proved, also, 
that the sun's rays possess the same odic force, as also to a certain 
degree the light of the moon, heat, friction, electricity. Tliat all 
chemical action has the same magnetic or odic influence and 
manifests the same odic incandeacence or flame in the dark to the 
eye of susceptible individuals. That this qnasi-niagnc'tic influ- 
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ence of deatl bodies, and the phoaphoreacent light waving o^er 
graves, once bo terrifyiog to the auperatitious, and still visible to the 
nervonsly sensitive, has this explanation. That digestion and 
reapiration is a fertile source of this odic emanation ; and, flnallv, 
that all solid and fluid substances have something of this princi- 
ple, and exhibit similar effects. This odic force increases, it is 
ascertained, aa the day advances, reaciing its ultiraatum in the 
evening. That taking foo<l, or the process of digestion, angmcnts 
it. And that the decline of this odic force resnlts in natural sleep, 
and is a necessary condition to healthful slnmber. Ilenco the 
profoundest and most refreshing sleep is before midnight, from the 
decrease of the odic force. And that sleep, in the morning, when 
this force is on the increase, is less natural, profound and salutary. 
That late digestion, by increasing the odic influence, is unfavora- 
ble to repose. That the earth is a grand magnet, and the Aurora 
Borealis is an incandescence similar to that seen by sensitive 
people on small magnets, &c. Tliat the odically positive pole 
is warm ; the od-negative is cold. That in man the whole 
left side is od-positive — the whole right, od-negative, &c. &c. 

Step by step, freed from all shacklea, is science ascending those 
sublime bights that lead her upward to the mystic peneti-alia of 
the wondrous Source of life and light, to the Uirone of the Ofn- 
niscient. Plato declares, "Godtstnith and Light is his shadow;" 
and Keason, trembling, aska, Why may not this odic light bo a 
shadow of the divine presence — -the radiance, visible alone to the 
c^uickened vision of a celestial emanation &om the Life-spring of 
all things? And this odic force, the divine litality — theet«mal 
stream of motion, sensation and intelligence, flowing through all 
things, whoso fountain and nucleus is Goo, 

Religion indeed may quicken the aspirations of men after union 
with the Divine ; but it is Science, earnest, deep-fathoming 
Science, alone, that can determine tlie nature of that holy and 
wondrous Essence, and the methods of its influx into the souls and 
its action on tie lives of men ; and thus instnict ns how we may 
be always filled with divine emanations, and be kept in continual, 
uninterrupted communication, and blessed harmony and union 
with the divine principle or holy spirit of life. b. 
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"A thing of l>eaiity is ajoy forever." So sung Keata, and we 
agree with liim in the aentiraent. The eye can uot look upon the 
beautiful, in form or color, in matter or maimer, without delight. 
The miml takes the beautiful, or bo much of it as the inipros&ion 
fixes upon the memory, as its own rightful projierty, wherever, 
and in whatever, it may be found. The glassy face of cahn rivers, 
the green and gold of meadows and grain-fields, the cloud-niot- 
tled sky ; nature sleeping or waking, in all its investiture of 
beauty, has joy for the heart of man, according to his instinct, 
his taste, or his inspiration. Beantifnl, vastly, to the hunter, is 
his trained falcon, his dog, and his steed with arching neck; 
beautiful, to the warrior, the waving banner, the flashing sword, 
and the tumultnoua music of battle; beautiful, to the philoso- 
pher, his visions ; to tlie poet, his dreama ; beautiful, surpassingly, 
to man, is the face, aud grace, and love of woman, therein being 
forejshadowed the features and foot^prints of angels ; but to all, 
whether man or woman — all of human intellect — books are 
greatly beautiful. Not all bool^, but with so small exception ae 
is not worthy to bo named. But a beautiful book, which both 
delights the eye and instructs the sense, is a rare, beautlM thing. 
Is there no suggestion of things super-sensual, even in material 
images and fonna i The dumb statue is not without life and 
lesson. Ideas of use and capacity, of principle and sentiment, 
flow into the soul when the eye looks upon perfect form and har- 
monious Color, or the ear listens to harmonious sound. The 
statue, the painting and the landscape, are not beautiful so much 
in their form, as in tlieir sjiirit. The value lies in the moral and 
intellectual significance of things. Yet, harmonious form is 



*'The Home Boole of the Picturesque,' and 'The Home Book of Besmy:' 
New York ■ Published by George P. Pmnam. 
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esaentlal to clothe tlie idea and spirit of beauty; essential to 
attract ua to the study and contemplation of all things. The 
statue IB but stone, yet we can not see Cupid or Psyche in the 
rough rock of the quarry. "We niigh^ indeed, fancy it, as we 
can to ourselves image the face of blind old Homer and Loney- 
lipped Plato ; but these images are seldom with us in spii-it, except 
at the suggestion of Bympatijetic forms. "We see God, and study 
him in the open volume of nature, but if natui'e were not, should 
we behold him i We adore him, because in that volume he pre- 
eentfi ua endless forms of beauty, wherein we see typed sometliing 
more essential than form; the eternal spirit of his goodness and 
mercy. So, too, by the study of inferior volumes, do we come 
to know of what is neict to God, man ; the human mind. As God 
created his volume beautiful to mortal sense, that man might 
delight in its perusal, why should not the man-maker of books 
regard this principle of attraction. If be be wise lie does. The 
casket is gilded, tliat curiosity may open it ; once opened, the 
treasure within shall determine its own value, and win admira- 
tion, according to the taat« of its possessor. 

"We confess to a delight in beautifal books. Books are all beau- 
tiful to us, abstractly — but a beautiliil book is peculiarly so. 
We can not hold that Ibnn and color, are of no worth to us in this 
matter, as some do. We have a dainty, yet strong relish for 
excellence in tlie mere mechanical pai'ts. They are a lai-ge entice- 
ment to the severer examination of the within, to which, attract- 
ive covers and titles call us. Not that we suppose books alwayi* 
have their bust merit in a handsome dress, but that merit is 
something certain, and makes an indifferent volume bearable, 
whereas, an ugly dress, i-endera indifferent matter unbearable. 
If we do not always learn much wisdom from show, we may get 
sensations of deliglit, and this is one thing we live for. It strikes 
as, that libraries — ill-assorted aa they generally are — are like 
gardens. Books are like flowers ; we can not familiainze ourselves 
with either, without gaining something, higher and better than 
mere sensnousness. The thistle and stink-weed may blossom 
close upon the tulip and the rose, and a wort.hless volume may 
intrude itself along side with Goldsmith's Vicar, and Milton's 
I Paradises, but we shun the lees worthy almost by intuition. As 
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bad mcD are not averse to stealing withia the circle of Uic good, 
and thereby imbibing of their better spirit, so, corrupt and low 
minds, can not refuse iidmiratir>n for the ideas of pure and lofty 
intellect, nor resist altogether their influence. Averaging hnman 
experience, books have been to man, a delight and blessing. 

"We have written thus far, in pursuit of ideas elcariy enough 
felt, but not ao fully tangible to onr pen as we might wish, in 
order to say a word of the two exceedingly beautiful books named 
at the head of this article, Mr. Putnam is a tme artist iu his 
line. We never enter hie great book-8ho]i, but we feel that he is 
one who loves to see ideas well dressed. Highly nnesceptiona- 
ble, as his publications always are in matter, they are not lees ao 
in manner. His jewels are all well set, in stiifis of pure gold, 
and perfectly fashioned. This seaeou ho has ventured — as these 
books, when their character shall be understood indicates — on a 
somewhat novel and haianloua undertaking. That is, be has 
ventured to have engraved in fine line, twelve American land- 
scapes, by as many of the most distinguisiied American landscape 
painters. These he has issued in a large, elegantly printed and 
bound volume — similar to London publications of the kind — 
with letter-press descriptive and desultory, by Cooper, Bryant, 
Willis, and writers of equal stamp. It is a magnificent book ; 
one that fills the eye and the mind, with pleasure. Within it, 
glows the inspiration of painter and poet. Tliere arc Kicharde, 
and Kensett, and Durand, and their compeers communing with 
ns, shorn only of their colors. Is this noble volume, so white in 
its sheets, so clear in its type, and peri'ect in illustration, the worse 
for being richly dressed ? Not thus will he the judgment of the 
publisher's sales-book. Akin, and companion to this "Home 
Book of the Picturesque," Mr. Putnam has caused to be drawn 
in crayon, by the distinguished artist Charles Martin, the por- 
traits of twelve fashionable and beautiful married ladies of New 
York ; these portraits, handsomely engraved in fine line, are issued 
in a volume still more elegantly expressed in its exterior, accom- 
panied with letter-press by Mrs. Kirkland — a charming story 
having no relation, biographical or incidental, to the portraits. 
Beyond question, this "Home Book of Beauty," is the most 
superb volume ever issued from the American press. High as it 
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IB priced, thousands will buy it, to place on their center tables 
and in their libraries, if only as a record of the progress of the 
beantifwl in the book-making art. 

Intrinsically, in point of matter, these two volnmeB stand with 
UB far below many others, less imposing in dress ; but extrinsical- 
ly, they are of that high value to us, which can be measured only 
by our delight in their artistic beanty. They suggest to us more 
than never eo many volumea of mufity serniona. All over and 
through them is ovidenec of taste, genius, and inspiration. Tliey 
represent the highest point attained among us by many noble, 
intellectual ai-ta. In all these facts, we find something cheering 
and beanti fill. Books cannot rise iu favor, without benefitting all 
who have to do with their making. As Angelo wins respect, 
admiration and fame, through his pictures and statues — surpassingly 
beautiful — so, through their beautiful books, shall authors and 
jrablishers win these things. Terily, " a thing of beauty is a joy 
fitrever." o. d. a. 



BALANDER AND THE DRAGON.* 

BY FREDERICK WILLIAM 9HKLT0N, A. M. 

This ingenious and beautiful allegory, illustrates iu a very pow- 
erful manner, the danger " of nttering, or of lending ear to the 
unkind word, or insinuation," which is unhappily so near to being 
a imiversal fault, that few are exempt from ita unlovely, mischiev- 
ous, and wicked influence. 

Poor Goodman, the keeper of the Hartz Prison, is persuaded 
by a person of gentlemanly address, and insinuating manners, to 
admit within his walls a hideous Dwarf, named Salander, at the 
same time being warned in a solemn manner, not to let him es- 
cape, though he had something more than a hint that it would be 



• ' A Romance of the Rattz Prison' — Published bv Taylor, Nassau Srcet, 
New York, 250 p., 12 mo. 
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extremely difficult to detain him. Tlie Keeper's wife discovers 
tliat Bomething of a private nature is going on ; and ahe cimtinu- 
ally tantalizes her liuaband with entreaties to see the monster, to 
which he consents, though it is entirely contrary to orders. At 
length Bho is permitted to look upon the hideous prisoner, with 
her own eyes, when, wonderful to say, she is seized with astrange 
fancy for him, petting him, as it wonld seem, for his verj' ugliness. 
She communicates the secret to a neighbor. Unpleasant and dis- 
graceful things begin to be whispered abroad ; and finally the 
jioor Keeper, intolerably annoyed, turns the prisoner loose. 

The career of Salander is delineated with a most graphic pow- 
er. Every step ia marked by disgrace, misery, and death. Con- 
scienza, the Lord of the Castle, having been entranced by a potent 
drug, administered by Goodman and his wife, that he might not 
know, and punish them for their mischief, suddenly rises from his 
sleep ; and the poor Keeper of the Prison is overwhelmed by his 
terrible anger. As a punishment he is sent forth to recapture, 
and bring back Salander. He treads paths which are bordered by 
his ruins ; but the dwarfish monster, moimted on his Dragon, is 
going wide in the world. He is at large ; and no human power 
can arrest his progress. 

But it is impossible to give even an outline of the story. In 
the catastJ-oplie and some of its results, it rises into the splendor 
and majesty of a true poem — now grand and powerful, in the 
imagerj' of the battle, now sinking into the sweet and mournful 
mtinbere of a wailing sorrow for the Lovely and Noble, who have 
fallen victims to the escaped Demon. Nothing eonld be more 
beautiful tJian the dying man's dream of finding the Lost Jewel. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with fine etchings, some 
of which have in themselves much merit. Let story readere read 
this story of truth, and profit thereby ; and let none venture to 
pass it over, lest, peradventure, he should lose something of which 
Society had better pay the price than that it should not go 
where It is so much needed — that is, everywhere. A jiersou of 
even common good feeling, after having read this hook, woidd be 
apt to think twice, before giving either utterance, or ear, to a sin- 
gle detracting word. F. n. o. 



PSALMS OF LIFE» 

This little voliune, bright with gilt leaves and covers, at first 
seema only a pretty gift for the holiJays ; but, as we open it, we 
find it 80 full of trumpetrtoned notes for Freedom, Truth and 
Progress, that we should lore to sow it broadcast over the land, 
from Canada to California. A rich man could do no better than 
to scatter a thousand of them in this way, and they cost so little 
that every poor man can easily afford to buy one for each of his 
boys to keep as a pocket companion. There are very many lines 
here fitted to give fervor and pt>int to the sermon of the eameat 
preacher, and to add force and brilliancy to the glovring periods ot 
the orator for Freedom, Justice and Humanity. On its pages we 
find Hackay's spirited Odes on " Eternal Justice," " Clear the 
"Way,"-" Old Opinions," "The Tiiree Preachers," &e.,with stray 
lines from "Whittier'a clarion muse, Lowell, and others. "We quote 
a few final stanzas from " Labor is Worship." 

"Time was when the tongue's petition 
Wisely wrestled with the skies, 
When iha flames thai curled on altars 
Made accepted sacrifice. 

Time was when the crowd eralled 

Priests above their fellow men ; 
But that worship is departed, 

And doth ne'er return again. 

Ever working— ever doing — 

Nature's law in space and lime ; 
See ihou heed it in tliy worship ; 

Build thou Dp a life sublime. 

Be a workman, Oh my brother! 

Trust not worship lo the tongue, 
Pray with strenuous self-exertion, 

Beat by hands are anlhems sung." 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

Beautiptil and holy youth of Samos 1 Godlike Pythagoras ! 
whom in their own times men worshiped, with a tender rever- 
ence as an incarnation of the divine I whom philosophers and 
pious sages of succeeding ages have bowed down to with lieart- 
felt homage ! Would that I might present thy radiant features, 
through this faint outline, in so fair a light, as to draw the men of 
even these irreveient days to listen to thy wise and lofty teach- 
ings, to contemplate and follow thy blameless and holy life ! 

No being was ever more highly esteemed, more truly and pro- 
foundly revered, than this " long-haired Samian^'^ and even men 
themselves, wonderfully great and good, celebrated his life ; as 
lamblichus and Porphyry, Diogones Laertius and Cicero. 

lamblichus, himself, called by the Platonists that succeeded him 
" the dtvine^^^ thus commences his " Life of Pythagoras" : 

" Since it is usual with all men of sound understandings, to 
call on divinity, when entering on any philosophic discussion, it 
is certainly more appropriate to do this in the consideration of 
that philosophy, which justly receives its denomination from the 
divine Pythagoras. For, as it derives its origin from the divin- 
ities^ it cannot be apprehended without their inspiring aid. To 
which we may add, that the beauty and magnitude of it so great- 
ly surpasses human power ^ that it is impossible to sun^oy it by 
a sudden view ; but one can alone gradually collect some portion 
of this philosophy, wlien, the Gods being his leaders, he quietly 
(with serenity) approaches it." 

To give the details of this Pythagorean philosophy, however 
27 
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does not come within the compasa of our plan ; we only have 
space for a brief sketch, derived chiefly from the work of lambli- 
clius, of this exalted and divine Segb. 

Ill perusing any modem liistory of the mighty sages and proph- 
ets of the past, especially of the Grecian, Persian, Hindu or 
Chinese nations, — Heathens and Pagans as they are modemly 
termed — a certain base and narrow Jewish jealoney, that vitiate^ 
the whole narrative, and utterly destroys our cctnfideiice in the 
narrator, is always to be taken into accoimt. And there are many 
so styled Christians, professed admirers and disciples of the divine 
Jesus or Joshua of Nazareth,* truly with little if any understand- 
ing and appreciation of his simple and beautiful life, and of hia 
earueet and unpretending character, who make it an es]>ecial 
duty to detract from the high repute of all other sages and teach- 
ers; to question their motives; doubt the record of their lives ; 
deny their miracles, and villify tlieir characters : calling them 
"cheat«"and "impostors," — tliinkingtiius to exalt the fame of 
the " holy youth of Galilee," at their expense. Kven the piotis 
and liberal Fenelon in his " Lives of the Ancient Philosophers" 
is not wholly free from this narrow prejudice. Such a course, — 
too common as it is, — must bo wgai-ded by all high-minded and 
earnest men, as simply vile and contemptible. And yet, the char- 
acter and reputation of the divine Socrates, — the " golden lipped" 
Plato, — of the pious and devoted prophet of Arabia, of Sweden- 
boi^ (tile Seer,) and othei' God-sent " Providential men," have 
suffered more, with the ignorant and snporstitions herd, from this 
meanness and falsehood in the advocates of the i>opular Theology, 
than from any other cause. GoA inspired and sent Mohammed 
into the world as well as Moses ; and tlie Platonists of Greece 
and Rome had, it may be, similar reasons for calling Pythagoias 
" the child of the Divinity," as the Christians of Rome or Amer- 
ica for calling Jesus " the Son of God." 

Pythagorae was bom some six centuries before Jesus, probably, 
B. C. 586, on the island of Samos, and, in common with all 
remarkable teachers and prophets, — the demigods of tlie world— 




•"Jesus" is merely the traiiBlaiion of the Hebrew name "Joshua," b) 
which the Nazarene prophet was always called in hie life time. 
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he wasr^arded as tlie offspring of deity — the BOn of Apollo. 
*' Indeed," writea lamlilichiiB, " no one can doubt that the eoul of 
Pythagoras was sent to mankind from the empire of the Grod of 
wjsdom (ApoUo) either being an attendant on the God, or co-ar- 
ranged with him, in some other more familiar way /* for this 
may be inferred from his birth, and the all variona wisdom of his 
BOol." And a Saniiim poet sings : 

''■ Pylhais, fairest of the Samian race 
Bore, from Ihe embraces of the God of daj- 
Renowned Pythagoras, the friend of Jove." 

His nameliterally signifies, " declared or foretold of Apollo," from 
"nJuv Apollo," and "nytfnm to declare," although AriBtippiw the 
Olrentean uses .>■.(«.(.» in the ecnse of " uttering an oracle ;" and 
eajB, that " he was named Pythagoras, becauss he pronounced 
oracles as true as those of Apollo." lamblichus, liowever, gives 
the foli*twing account of his name and birth, To Mneearchns, 
the fatlier of Pythagoras,—" who came to Delphi for the purposes 
of merchandise, with his wife not yet apparently pregnant, and - 
who inquii'fld of the Deity concerning the event of his voyage to 
Syria," — the Pythian oraelef foretold, — "that hie voyage would 
be lucrative aud most conformable to his wishes, but that hia wife 
was now pregnant, and would bring forth a Son, eurpaasing in. 
beauty and wiedotn. aU- that ever lived, and who would he of 
the greatest advantage to the human race, in everything per- 
Udning to the life of man. But, when Mnesarchua considered 
with himself, that the God, without being interrogated conceminfr 
his son, had informed him by an oracle, that he would possess an 
illnstrions prerogative and a gift truly divine, he immediately 
namefl his wife Pythais friim her son and the Delphi prophet, 
instead of Parthenis, which was her former appellation, and he 
called the infant, who was bom after at Sidon in Phoenicia, Pytha- 

*ThiB wiU remind Ihe reader of the popular dooirine of the divine and 
human nature of Christ, mystically blended, and of the incarnation of ihe 
Godhead. 

tTlie Pythian priestesa h supposed by nmny Jo have been a subject of 
animal ma^etism, extremely sensitive and clairvoyant. See " Martinean's 
Lellera from the Elasl" on Egyplain oracles, &c. 
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goraa ; eigtiifying by this sppellatioa, that Bnch an offspring was 
predicted to him hy the Pythean Apollo!'^ 

In regard to his training, it is recorded, that " he was educated 
in such n manner ae to be fortunately tlie most beautiful and god- 
like of all thoee that have been celebrated in the annals of histo- 
ry. On the death of his father, likewifie, tbongh he was still but 
a youth, his aspect was most venerable, and his habite most tem- 
perate, ao that he was even reverenced and honored by elderly 
men ; and turned the attention of all, who saw and heard him 
speak, on himself, and appeared to be an admirable person to 
every one who beheld him. Hence, it was reasonably asserted 
by many, that he waa the son of (a) God." " He was also 
adorned by piety and disciplines or studies, by a mode of living 
transcendency good, by firmness of soul, and by a body in due 
subjection to the mandates of reason. In all his words and actions, 
■he discovered an inimitable quiet and sorenitj", not being subdued 
At any time by anger or laughter, or emulation, or contention or 
any otlier peitiirbation or jirecipitation of conduct; hut he dwelt 
at Samoa like some beneficent divinity, (daimon.) Hence, while 
yet a youth, his great renown having reached Thales at MiletUB, 
■and Bias at Priene, men illustrious for their wisdom, it also 
extended to the neighboring cities. To all which we may add, 
that the youth was everywhere celebrated as the long-haiTed 
Samian, and was reverenced by the multitude as one under the 
infiuenee of divine inspiration." 

In his eighteenth year, under the rule of the tyrant Policratos, 
with a rare wisdom for any youth, foreseeing, that, under such a 
government, he might be hindered in his studies, we find him 
BGekiug the society of Pherecydes, of Anaximander the natural 
philosopher, and especially of Thales at Miletus, But Thales, 
after communicating to him bis own wisdom, advised him to take 
a voyage to Egypt, and form the acquaintance of the Mempbiau 
priests and priests of Jupiter there, freely confessing "that he 
was neither naturally nor by exercise endowed with those excel- 
lent prerogatives, ()>eculiar gif^ ?) which were bo vividly displayed 
in the person of Pythagoras." 

While in Sidon, on his way to Egypt, we find him in the com- 
pany of the descendantB of Mochus, the physiologist. "With 
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them, doTibtlees, he confirmed his notions concerning a system of 
pure diet; of the effect of a simple and proper regimen on the 
development and action of the soul; of the necessity of tempe- 
rance and simplicitj in living to the health and pniification of 
the spirit. The foundation of all i-eligion and virtue indeed reets 
hero; and Pj-thagoras, with a wise and holy discrimination, 
regarding it as degrading for a man of piety to live to gratify the 
palate and pamper tlie body, employed only those articles of food 
that had no disturbing influences on the EpiritnaJ nature, and, liv- 
ing on fruits and vegetables, as we have, recorded of Swedeoborg 
in a former article, rejected animal food, and whatever over-nour- 
iahes the body or stimulates the animal nature. Beans, though a 
vegetable, were excluded for this reason probably ; and this, 
doubtless, is the true explanation of the so long vexed question of 
the Pj-thagorean antipathy to beans, and not the fact of their 
being employed as ballots in voting, and thus typifying tlie strife 
and warfare of the political world, in which philosophers should 
not mingle. 

In Egypt, Pythagoras remained two and twenty years, in the 
pursuit of di\'ine truth ; and, — as the publican Matthew records of 
the youthful Jesus — " he grew in wisdom and in favor with God 
and man," till, at length, being taken by the soldiers of Camby- 
eea, he was carried captive to Babylon. In place of bemoaning 
hia captivity, he formed a friendship with their Magi, and receiv- 
ed instruction in the ancient learning of the Babylonians ; and, as 
in Egypt he aetronomized and geometrized in the adyta of the 
temples, learning the venerable mysteries of the Egyptian relig- 
ion, so in Babylon he pursued music, mathematics and otherstud- 
iea. With these Magi he associated twelve years, rotuniing to 
Samos in about the fifty -sixth year of his age. 

" On his retnrn to Samos," as it is recorded, " being known by 
some of the more aged inhabitants, he was not less admired than 
before, for he appeared to them more beautiful and wise, and to 
possess a divine gracefulness in a more eminent de.gree. Heuce 
he was publicly called upon by his country to benefit all men, by 
imparting to them what he knew." lie afterwards established a 
school in Samos, which was long after known as '■' the semi-circle 
of Pythagoras." He also had a cave out of the city in which ha 
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shut himself np night and day, for a long time together, for medi- 
tation and the study of divine mystcrieB. Owing to the indiffer- 
ence of the Samiaiis to education, as it ia snpposed, he again left 
)iis native country, and jonmeyed U> Italy, where lie formed an 
aasociation, or more properly _/V»rK?f£? a ctrmmunipij \ lor in the 
words of lamblichus : " On his arrival at Crotonn, which was tlie 
Tioblest city in Italy, lie had many foilowers, amoimting, as it is 
said, to the nnmber of six hundred, who were not only excited by 
Ilia discourses to the study of philosophy, but also to an amicaUe 
division of the goods of life in common, from whence they 
were called Ccenohiice, (people living in common.) These indeed 
were snch as philosophized. But the gi-eateet part of his disciples 
ooiisisted of hearers whom they call Acurniatici, who, on his first 
arrival in Italy, according to Nichomachus, being captivated by 
one popular oration alone, exceeded two thousand ui number. 
These, with their wives and children, being collected into one 
very large and common auditory, called Homacoion, and 
which for its magnitude resembled a city, fotmded a piace which 
WHS universally called Magna Gnecia, (Pythagoras beuig a Gre- 
cian.) This great multitude of people likewise, receiving laws 
and mandates from Pythagoras as so many divine precepts, and 
without which they engaged in no occupation, dwelt together 
with the greatest genemi concord, celebrated and ranked among 
their neighbors among the number of the blessed. At the same 
time, OS we have already observed, they shared their possessions 
in common. Snch also was their reverence for Pythagoras, that 
they nuinl>erfd him with the Gods, as some beneficent and most 
pliilajithrophic daimon, (divinity.") " And," continues the biogra- 
pher, " indeed a greater good never came, nor ever will come to 
mankind, than that whicli was imparted by the GckIs through 
this Pythagoras. Henco, even now, the proverb of the long-ha^i-ed 
Satniaii is applied to the niost venerable man." Such is an early, 
l>erha]>s the earliest instance in the world, of a community, suc- 
cessful and prosperous, as well as cultivated wise and virtuous. 

It ia recorded of him, also, that inspiring their citizens, who 
had long suffered under oppression, with an enthusiasm for liberty, 
he was the instrument of restoring the cities of Crotona, Sybaris, 
Catanes, Rhegium, Agrigentum, &e. &c., to Ireedom and inde- 
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pendencc, and established laws and iaetitutioiiH whereby they 
became more proeperoiia and flourishing. " He ajeo," says lam- 
b!ii^h»i8, " entirely Biibverted sedition, discord, and parly zeal, not 
only from his familiars, (friends) and their posterity, for many 
generations, aa we are infonned Ijy history, but, in short, from all 
the cities in Italy and Sicily, which at that time were disturbed 
with intestiiie and external contentions. For the following; 
lipothegni was always employed by him in every place, whether 
In the company of a midtitude or a few, which was similar to the 
persuasive oracle of a God, and was an epitome and summary as 
it were of his own ojiiniona : ' That we should avoid and ampu- 
tate, or cut 0^, by every possible artifice^ byjire and sword-, timl 
all various contrivances, from the body, disease ; from the soul, 
ignorance y from the ielly, lumiry ; from a city, sedition ; 
from a households discord ; and at the soma time, from all 

I things, immoderation or excess." " 

Of his myaterions influences over men, and <iver irrational 
uiimak ; of his remarkable insight and prophetic vision ; and of 
the wonderful works and miracles recorded of him, we come now 
to speak in conclusion. Of hie spiritual vision, it is recorded by 
lamblichua that "Empedoclea also appears to have obscurely 
sigaified this about Pythagoras, and the illustrious and divinely- 
gifted conformation of Lis body above tliat of other men, when he 
says: 

" There was a man among them (Pythagoras,) who was trans- 
cendent in knowledge, who posBesaed the most ample stores of 
intellectual wealth, and who was iu the most eminent degree the 
adjutor of the works of the wise. For when he extended all the 
powers of his intellect, he easily beheld every thing, as far aa 
to ten or t/wenty ages of the human race. Simplicius, in his 
Commentary on "Aristotle's Treatise On the Heavens," has the fol- 
lowing concerning the Samian Seer and his wonderful powers : 
"All things are not commensurate with each other, nor is every 
thing sensible to every thing, (or to every one,) even in the 
sublunary region. This is evident from dogs who scent animals at 
a great distance, and which ore not smelt by men. How much 
more, therefore, in things, which are separated by so great an 

^ interval, as those which are incorruptible from the CQmiptible> and 
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celeetia] from terrestrial aatures, is it true to eaj, that the sound of 
divine bodies is not audible by terrestrial earsJ But if any like 
Pythagoras, who is reported to liave heard this harmony, (the 
harmony of the celestial spheres,) should have his terrestrial body 
exempt from Lini, and hia luminous and celestial vehicle, and the 
senses which it contains piu'ified,* either through a good allot- 
ment, or through probity of life, or through a perfection arising 
from sacred operations, aueh an one wilt perceive things iwvisiblt 
to others^ and ttill hear things inaudihU by others. "The soul 
has three vehicles, one etherial, another aerial, and the third this 
terrestrial body. The first which la luminous and celestial^ is 
connate with the essence of the sow/, and in which it alone 
res'idts in a state of hliss in the stars" — ^This will remind ua of 
the theory of Swedenborg, and of our own Davis, in regard to the 
spiritual or celestial body, as derived from their heaveidy visions. 
Of tlie power of his divine spirit aad celestial character on 
mankind, we have an instance even while he was a youth of 
eighteen summers. At that period of his life, by the advice of 
Tlialea, " he embarked for Egj'pt, through the means of some 
Egyptian sailors, who, very opportunely, at that time landed on the 
Phoenician coast under mount Caraiel, in whose temi>le Pythago- 
ras, separated from all society, for the most part dwelt. But tlic 
sadors gladly received him, foreseeing that they should acquire 
great gain by exposing him to sale. But when, during the voyage, 
they perceived with what continence and venerable gravity he 
conducted himself, in confonnity to the mode of living he had 
adopted, tliey were more benevolently disposed to him. Observ- 
ing, likewise, that there was something greater than what pcrtmns 
to human nature in the modesty of the youth, they called to mind 
how unexpectedly he had appeared to them on their landing, when 
from the summit of Mount Carmel, which they knew was more 
sacred than other mountains, and inaccessible to the vulgar, he 
leisurely descended without looking back, or suffering any delay 
from precipices or opposing stones ; and that when he came to the 
boat, he said nothing more than, " are you boimd for Egj-jit )" 
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and further, that on tlieir anBwering in the affirmative, he ascended 
the ship and sat silent the whole time of the voyage, in that part 
of Uie vesael where he was not likely to incommode the occupa- 
tions of the sailors. But Pjlhagoras remained in one and the 
same unmoved state for two nights and three days, neither tJiking 
food, nor drink, nor sleep, unless perhaps as he sat in that tiriii 
and tranquil condition, he might sleep for a short time, unobserved 
by all the sailors. To which wo may add, that when the sailoi's 
considered how, contrary to their expectations, their voyage had 
been continued and uninterrupted, as if some deity had been 
present ; putting all these things together, they concluded that a 
divine daemon had in reality passed over vritfa them from SjTia 
into Egypt. Hence, speaking both to Pythagoras and to each 
other witli greater decorum and gentleness than before, they 
completed, through a most trantjuil sea, the remainder of their 
voyage, and at length happily landed on the Egyptian coast. 
Here the sailors reverently assisted him in descending from the 
ship; and aiter they had placed him on the purest sand, they 
raised a kind of temporarj- altar beft'i-e him, and heaping on if 
from their present abundance the fruits of trees, and present- 
ing him as it were the first fruits of their freight, they departed 
from thence, and hastened to their destined port. Bat Pythagoras, 
whose body through such long fasting was become weaker, did 
not oppose the sailore in assisting him to descend from the ship, 
and immediately on tlieir departure ate as much of the fruits an 
was requisite to restore his exhausted strength." 

Concerning the instinct of a previous existence, which — althongji 
to the eye of reason it seems more a mysterious phantasy, or 
even a morbid idios^mcracy, than a real experience — many men 
of fine genius have felt, lamblicbus observes " I^et this, therefore, 
be one specimen of his piety, which also we have before mentioned, 
that he knew what his soul was, and whence it came into the 
body, and also its former lives, and of those things he gave most 
evident indications." The professed admirers of Jesus of Ifaai- 
reth, 80 many of whom have an unshaken belief in the "prior 
existence" of that remarkable being, will here find new confinna- 
tion to their faith. To his power over the irratiunal animals wc 
can only atlnde here. Meeting the Daunian bear, that had done 
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much injnry to the inhabitants, it is said, " that having genti^i 
stroked it with his hand for » long time, he fed it with maze a^^ 
acoms, and compelling it by an oath no longer to tonch any living 
thing, he diamiesed it. But the bear immediately afterward hid 
himeelf in the mountains and woods, and was never seen from 
that time to attack any irrational animal. Perceiving likewise 
an ox at Tarentnm feeding in a pasture, and eating among other 
things green beans, he advised the herdsman to tell tJie ox to 
"bstain from the beam. The herdsman, however, laughed a£ 
tiim, and said that he did not imderstaTid the language of oxen,- 
but if Pythagoras did, it was in vain to advise him to speak to 
the ox, but fit that he himself Bhoidd advise the animal to abstain' 
fW>m snch food. Pythagoras therefore approaching the ear of tli» 
ox, and whispering in it for a long time, not only caused him then' 
to refrain from beana, but it is said that he never after tasted 
them." Those, who have a firm belief in the stories contained in 
1he Hebrew Scriptares, will easily receive this account, as it is 
much more credible, that a being like Pythagoras shonld speak 
with intelligible influence to the ox, than that Balaam's ass shonld 
tarn and rebuke the sinful prophet, Aa absurd as it may 
seem however to the skeptic, it is ^iven as an historical fact, that 
this ox lived for a long time at Tarentnm, near tlie temple of 
Duno, where it remained when it was old, and was called the 
sacred ox of Pythagoras. It was also fed by those that came to 
it with human food." It is also recorded that " Likewise when 
lie happened to be conversing with his familiars about birds, 
symbols, and prodigiee, he was said to have brought down an 
eagle that was flying over Oljmpia, and after gently stroking it, 
to have dismissed it. Through these things, therefore, and other 
things similar to these, he demonstrated that he possessed the same 
dominion as Oii^heus, over savage animals, and that he allured 
and detained tbem by tbe power of voice proceeding from the 
mouth." Concerning his spiritual vision and miraculone power, 
we can speak bnt briefly in conclusion. On one occasion, a ahip 
was. seen sailing on with a proaperoua wind, when Pythagoraa 
observing it, predicted that it would be mei^d in the sea, and 
described its shipwreck, which took place as be had foretold. K 
is narrated, also, by his venerable and wise biographers, that ha 
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foresaw that there would be a speedy earthquake, from the 
peculiar taste of the water of a well whence he had been drink- 
ing; and hia prediction was soon veritied. To use the words of 
I lamblichus: "Nearly all the historians of his life confidently 
aesert, that in one and the same day he was present at Metapon- 
tnm in Italy, and Tauromenium in Sicily, and discoursed in com- 
I Bion with hie disciples in both places, though these cities are 
' separated from each by many etadia (or furlongs) both by land 
I and by sea, and can not he passed throngh in a great nninber 
, of days. Tliis is aecounttMi for by supposing that '* he passed over 
rivers and seas and inaccessihle places like one walking on the air 
I Abarie, his disciple, on the dart of Apollo (ray of light.) 
Donbtlees, however, it was hie spiritual or celestial body, that was 
in Tauromenium in Sicily, while his physical form remained at 
ICetapontum in Sicily. 

It IB interesting to the Christian to learn, that the same miracle, 

I tepeated by Jesas of Nazareth, of "walking on the water," is 

liecorded of fhe long-haired Samlan, neaily six hnndred years 

t Iwfore the tiine of the Savior ; and, that he also calmed the 

t twnpeatnous waves and acwlhed the waters of the angry seas, that 

his disciples might safely pass over them. And we shall be 

reminded of the same holy prophet of Galilee, and of the voice 

beard at his baptism in the Jordan, by the story told of the divine 

Pythagoras, ages before, that in crossing the river Nessus, with 

a large company of his disciples and friends, a clear voice froxa 

the stream was heard to speak distinctly, by all present, saying, 

•'Hail! Pythagoras!" 

Certain persons in Metapontum wishing that they could have 
the treasure, with which they supposed a vessel to be freighted, 
that was just sailing intn port, Pythagoras told them, that they 
would only have a dead body. His vision proved correct, for such 
was the only freight of the vessel. 

The story of Paul of Tarsus on the island of Melita and the 
viper, is brought to our mind, as we read how in Sybaris, the 
"divine Pythagoras," with hia wonderful power over animals. 
caught a deadly serpent, and after a while let it go " and felt no 
hann;" that also, in Tyn-henia, he took in bis hands a emaU 
serpent or viper, whose bite was fatal, receiving no injury ther^ 
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from. And, as says tlie hiatorian " Ten tkouBtmd other move 
wonderful particulars, likewise, are nniformly and unaniniouijly 
related of the mati ; 8u«A as infallible predietione of earthquakes, 
rapid exinilsions of pestilence and tempest*, instantaneous cessa- 
tions of the effusions of hail, and a trauquiiizatiua of the waves 
of rivers and eeas, in order that his disciples might easily pass 
over tliem." " And, as these are acknowledged to bo true, and it 
is impossible tliey should have happened to a man, they conse- 
quentlj- think it is clear, that what is related of Pythagoras, 
should be received as pertaining to a being auperior to a titan., 
and not to a mere man. This is also the meaning of their 
euigmatical assertion, that man, bird, and another third thing, 
are bipeds." For the third thiug is Pythagoms, Such, therefore, 
was Pythagoras on account of his piety, and such was he trnly 
thought to be," Very siuiilar to this, is the view of popular 
theologians in regard to the founder of Christianity" as a being 
superior to luau, and not a mere man." 

We can not close without a passing reference to the teachings 
and philosophy of Pj-thagoras. Great seers, prophets, and sages 
naturally gather around them, in all ages and among all people, 
admirers, friends, and disciples; aud thus form parties, eevts, or 
schools. Thus Christians are, or profess to be, of the school of 
Jesus. Thus Zoi-oaster, Confucius, Calvin, Luther, Emerson, 
Davis, Parker, have originated new parties or school. 

Pythagoras, journeying into Italy, founded what is called the 
Italian school or denomination. And pages might be filled with 
the names only of his distinguished disciples, many of whom 
are well-known by their teachings to the modem scholar ; aud 
Damon aud Pythias, {or Phintias,) who gave the world the sub- 
limest example of tender faithful friendship, were Pythagoreans. 
We find among them a strong belief in immortality, so that it is 
recorded of a certain senant of Pj-tliagoras, that " having return- 
ed to the Gctffi, (his own people,) after he had heard the discours- 
es of Pythagoras, he gave laws to them and exhorted the citizens 
to fortitude, having persuaded them that the soul is Immortal. 
Hence, even at present, aU the Oalatlwns, and Trallians^and 
many others of the BarbarianSt persuade their children that 
the soul can, not be destroyed, but that it remains after death. 
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and that death ia not to he feared, hut danger iaio h( encoun- 
tered with a jirm., manhj mind.^* 

It is also said of tho Pythagoreans " that no one of them either 
ptmished n servant, or admonished a free man, tohile angry, bnt 
each of them waited till his mind was restored to its former con- 
dition; for they accomplished this waiting by employing silence 
aiid quiet. Thus we liave in Pythagoriam the germs of goo<I 
Qnaker J^riendly doctrine. And we find, also, the very central 
principle of Non-Resist«nce in it, for it was a saying of this an- 
cient Philosopher, '^ That it is much more holy to he injured 
than to kill a man,''^ a precept long after repeated by Jesiis, in 
the words: " Resist not the ovil or injurious one, bnt, whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him thy other also," 

Concerning the followers of Pythagoras, lamblichua declares 
*'That their whole life is arranged with a view to follow Ood'^ — 
the Christian's aim : — " Be ye also perfect, oven aa your Father in 
Heaven is perfect," 

If we should seek, however, the distinguishing characteristic 
of the philosophy of Pythagoras, it would be best expressed by 
the old phrase of " sana mens in aano corpore ;" in making a 
sound mind and a healthy soul depend upon a pnre, well regula- 
ted, healthful body. With Pythagoras, indeed, we find the great 
principles of Physiology, and of the nataral laws that have been 
so ably developed in later times by Spurzheira, Combe and that 
school, most distinctly enunciated, and emphatically enforced. 
" And," to use the words of an ancient biographer, " what ia the 
most beautiful thing of all, he d^tnonatraied that the Goda are 
not the ccmses of evih, and that diseases and such things as 
(ere the oalamiUes of the hody, comefromtke seeds of intempe- 
rance or excess." The necessity of a pure and simple diet to the 
serenity, health, and fnie happiness of the soni, — aprineiple that 
lies at the base of all morality, spirituality and religion,^wa8 
always faithfully inculcated hy this divine philosopher, Aceonl- 
ing to lamblichns, " He rejected universally all such food aa is 
flatulent, and the cause of perturbation, but he approved of the 
nutriment contrary to this, and ordered it to be nsed, viz : such 
food as composes and compresses the habit of the body, Bnt he 
altogether rejected such food as is fiireign to the Gods, because it 
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withdraws hb from familiarity with the Gods." " He likewise 
exhorted men to abstain from Buch tliiugs as are aii impediment 
to prophecy, or to the purity and chastity of Uie Boul, or to the 
habit of temperance, or of virtue. And lastly, he rejected all 
euch things ae are adverse to sanctity, and which obscnre and 
disturb the purities of tiie soul, and the phantasms that occur 
in sleep." " Sepai-ately, however, he forbade the most contem- 
plative of philosophers, and who have arrived at the sninmit of 
philosophic attainments, the use of Biipei-fluous and unjust (!) food, 
and ordered them never to eat anjthing animated, (animal food) 
nor in short to drink wine, nor to sacrifice autmalB to the Gods. 
And he himself lived attev this manner, abstaining from animal 
food, and adoring alljirs nndefiled with blood." 

" In short, bo was tlie cause to his disciples of tlie most appro- 
priate converse with the divinities, both when they were awake 
and when asleep ; a thing which never takes place, in a soul dis- 
turbed by auger, or pain, or by pleasure, or by any otlier base 
desire, or defiled by ignorance, which is more unholy and noxious 
than all these. By all these inventions, tlierefore, hf divinely 
hfolcd and purified the smil, resuscitated and saved its divine 
pat% and conducted to the inteUigihle its divine eye, whieh, at 
J^lato says^ is better worth saving than ten thousand corporeal 
eyes ; for, Ity looking through this alone, when it is strength- 
ened and clarified hy appropriate aid, th^ truth pertaining to 
all beings is perceived." " With resjwct to generation also, the 
Pythagoreans are said to have made the following observations. 
In the first jilace, they thought it necessary to guard against 
what is called untimely offspring; for neither untimely plants, 
nor animals are good, but prior to their bearing fruit, it is necee- 
sary that a certain time should intervene, in order that seeds and 
fruits may be produced froni strong and perfect bodies. It i 
requisite, therefore, that youth and virgins should bo accustomed 
to labors and exercises, and appropriate endurance, and that food 
should be given to them adapted to a life of labor, temperance 
and endurance. But there are many things in human life, which 
it is better to learn at a later period, and among these is the use 
of venery. It is necessary, therefore, that a boy should be so 
educated, as not to seek after such connectiou as this, within the 
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twentieth year of his age. But when he arrives at tliis age, he 
elionld use venery rarely. This however will be the case, if he 
thinks that a good habit of body is an honorable and beautiful 
thing, for excess and a good habit of bofly, are not veiy orach 
adapted to Bubaist togetlier in the same person." 

Pythagoras was the father of Mathematics and Geonaetry ; and 
all remember tlie wild delight with which he was transported, on 
solving the problem that the equai-e of the hypothenuse, in a 
right angled triangle, Is equal to tlie squares of both the sides. 
I Equally lenowued was he as an Astronomer, It is an histori- 
cal fact, that the Copemican theory is but a revival of the sys- 
tem of Pythagoi-as, aud that, so many centuries before the 
Christian Era, he taught that the earth was round, aud that the 
eartli and planets revolved artmnd their central sun ; he first 
demonstrated also, tliat the moi-ning aud evening star was the 
.same. Like Swedenltorg, the renowned Samian professed tt> 
iHsit the spiritual world, aud hold converse with departed spir- 
its, and described the condition of Homer, Healod, and others, 
there. And liis pure, holy and divinely wonderful life make it 
im).K»siblc to doubt liia sincerity. Of music he was the most dis- 
tinguished patran and cultivator, not only inventing an instrument 
to measure musical intervals and the lyre, but using the influence 
ot divine harmony, as a spiritual medium, to elevate and educate 
tlie soul. And yet, though too modest to take the name of wisv 
man, {or nft,) used by others who preceeded liirn — preferring 
the name of philosopher (fiXw^) a lover of wisdom — yet so pro- 
found was the reverence and strong the faith of his discij)les in 
their Jivine teacher, that "aumetfi" ipse dixit or "He said so.*' 
was sufficient proof to their minds, of the truUi of any proposi- 
tion. • Here we are reminded of the Christians faith in their 
teacher. Aud yet, with all his modesty, he was conversant with 
every science, and at home in every part of wisdom's wide domain, 
" He knew everj-thing and was right in eveiytliing," In Geom- 
etry, Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, Physiology, Temperance, 
Vegetable diet, Communism, Immortality of the Son], Magnet- 
ism, Clairvoyance, Prophecy, lie was an adept discoverer and 
leader. Such, in all too faint and meagre outline, was the 
mviNK PrrnAGORAs of Samo3. 

Dedkaniy March, 1852. 
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When the poor worm feels his old coat growing too naiTOw for 
hie free growth and expansion, and finds that he must have more 
room in which to develop himself, he neglecta his food, forgets all 
other instincts, and is uneasy and restless till the desired change 
be accomplished. So, forever, the earth-worm man, if true to 
his divinest instinct, is never content with the forms and methods 
and customs of the past, that confine him in their straitened lim- 
its, and restrain his free motion and development, but seeka new 
forma in which to expand himself. The old no longer satisfies 
him, he desires the new. The known ceases to snffice him, the 
nnknown tempts him forward, and, as he goes continually onward 
and upward, the restless spirit cries outnponthepast," Vanity of 
vanities, all is Vanity." And yet, as we listen to this restless cty, 
how apt are we to regard the wise preacher of the Hebrews ta a 
discontented and unsatisfied Boid, "seeking rest and finding 
none ;" and to condemn, in no measured terms, that spirit of unrt-st, 
of never-ending and never-succeesfid Seeking, which he mani- 
fests. 

It has been the custom to regard any discontent a man may 
manifest respecting his position and circumstances, and bis phys- 
ical or mental condition, as worthy of censure and rebuke ;ro look 
upon all, who are in any way restless and unsatisfii'd, as either 
foolish or impious, and to consider the man who is contented and 
mentally inactive and at a standstill, satisfied with what he has 
and with what he is, as alone wise and good. That not only a man 
must not desire a better position, a more comfortable house, finer 
grounds, a more elevatedand inflnential sphere ; but more especial- 
ly, that he must not seek a truer Theology, a more perfect Religion, 
a purer Church a more reasonable and consistent Philosophy, or a 
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loftier Morality. That to cry out with a dissatistied spirit, as he 
pa8see« through the various forma and ceremonies and raodea of 
faith about liim, "Vanity of vanities, all is vanity" is the weak- 
ness of an nuetable nature. That any endeavor, any wish even, 
to modify his theology is Itnt a foolish weakness — that it is here- 
sy to over-step the boun<la of his creed, or to go beyond tlio nar- 
row pale of his sect ; impiety to throw aside, or doubt even, the 
old book ; irreverence to fjueation the old priest ; infidelity to for- 
sake the old church ; and very blasphemy to receive any new or 
further revelation. That if a man is bom a Catholic among 
Catholics, a Catholic he must always continue to be, no matter 
how much new and brighter light may dawn in upon his soul to 
lift him above his present darkness. That if he is bom a Calvi- 
nist among Calvinists, or a Unitarian among Unitarians, he must 
remaia so through eternity, no matter how mnch farther, deeper, 
and higher he may see, or howeamestraay be his aspirations after 
something truer, better and happier. If he has begun life a Bap- 
tist, he must die a Baptist; if he was bom a Mohammedan, a 
Mohammedan he must die ; if he was at first a bigot and an 
ignoramus, he must live on a bigot and an ignoramus still ; if he 
is bom a brute and a slave, a brute and a slave he must remain 
forevermore. 

A man who has belonged always to the same party, — he is 
respectable. A man, who has been always firmly and unchangea- 
bly bound to one sect, is qinto venerable. lie who has never gone 
beyond what he was first taught, or advanced beyond his earliest 
notions of trath ; who has stood still at the verj' point where he 
first started ; who has never gi-own a single inch beyond his boy- 
ish stature ; who has progressed in nothing ; who has never gone 
forward and reached upward, but has i-emained forever the same, 
fixed, stationary, rigid, immovable and lifeless; — he alone is the 
man to be admired and respected, — the one most honorable, most 
venerable, moat worshipful. To think what always has been 
thought, that is praiseworthy ; but to reach forward to new ideas, 
and thus to enlarge the sphere of hwimn thovgkt and hno-wl- 
edge, is altogether unpardonable ; and to outrun his party, or ont 
think his sect is damnable. lie must rest content with things as 
they are ; take the world, its customs, its institutions, and its 
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beliefs, as it is, without any exeitious, any expectation, any tbiouglit 
even of improving it. " Choke up the litUe stream, lest it flow 
on and grow into a mighty river. Dwarf the tree into a poor, 
stunted bush. Drug the child, lest he shoot upward into a man 
Check the ever active, progressive, thinking mind, lest it outgrow 
our creed, our sect, our party, or our ehui-ch. Stint and crusli, if 
need be, the aspiring spirit an<l the expanding soul. Perish all 
fresh, living thoughts, all new ideas, lest our old musty notions, 
our rotten institutions, our ancient and moldy doctrines, be over- 
shadowed and destroyed." This is the view, far too commonly 
felt, expressed, and carried out in the conduct and lives of men. 
" Let the full grown man keoj) on the boy's jacket, no matter how 
much it niay fetter the free action of his limbs, no matter 
how tight and chafing it may bo to his expanded muscles, or bow 
awkwanily his long arms may protrude the scanty sleeves. 
Keep Uie coat — tlie coat is old and time-honored — then keep Uie 
coat, though the man bo fretted and worried — aye I though the 
man be destroyed. Keep the form, the institution, the creed, 
whether the man's soul can be expressed in it or not, Aije .' keep 
the form and the creed, thmtgh the amd perish. Giro the grown 
ap man the childish toy, the infantas rattle still, and let him content 
himself witli these ; they sufficed him once, and why not now." 
'' That house is small and inconvenient; a man six feet high cannot 
stand up in it without stooping ; the window-e are but sorry loop- 
holes in the wall, and let in too little light fur him to see." " What 
matter, hi^ fathere lived there, let him i-ost content ; is he better 
I pruy you than bis fathers ?" '' It is old and rotten, it has been 
mended and patched till it can be repaired no longer, and the 
elements of nature must soon sweep it away. The house is no 
longer tcnantable." ""What godless irreverence for ancient 
authorities, for tlie wise ai.d good of past generations 1 Impious 
maul was not that house built by your pious grandfatbei- )" 
" But the fiilb are decayed, the posts are failing, the building is 
falling into ruins." " Then perish in its ruins ; hetier perish toUh 
the old th-an. live in the new" 

Such is the tone of the popular thought, such is the popular 
doctrine, and the ]H>pular life. With such a ]>hilosophy as this in 
the world of action and of buslnces, where would have be«ai our 
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Manufactories, our gigantic Steamers, om- Railways and our Tel- 
egraphs, with the atirauhis to life and aetivitj- they have given to 
man ; with the comforts, the luxuries, the blessings they have 
brought in their train ! Where all our discoveries, inventione, 
and improvements in the physical scieuceB and UBefnl aits of 
life? Where would have been the outward culture, — theintelli- 
'gencel Where would have been this glurious and evor-increas- 
-ing civilization, that spreading over earth like a garment of light, 
IB continually beautifying, elevating, and ennobling, more and 
more, this world of oui-sj Andean we consent to be men in Sci- 
ence, Gflds in the wondei-ful creations of Ait, and mere children, 
'{nfants, ignoramuses, in morals, religion and theology — in the 
^knowledge of our minds and souls, and in lofty and spiritual 
■wisdom, as the popular rule would make ns 1 

I thank God that this is an impoeeibility I I thank Gk)d, that 
you can not build a Railway for the physical, man to advance 
more swiftly on, without adding greater speed to thonght, and 
quickening, by tlie diffusion of ideas, and the extension and 
reciprocal interchange -of knowledge, the progress of the epirit- 
val man. That every invention in Art gives ns a new proof 
of the divine power and wisdom in man, and thus humanizes 
and eidai;ge8 our Religion. That the discovery of every new law 
of the Universe increases our knowledge of the great Law-giver, 
and thus widens and deepens our piety. That every advance- 
ment made in Science, which is the understanding and interpre- 
tation of Nature and her i-evelations, advances our acquaintance 
with the OwtHiW/'i'ii Author of Nature; and that thus art and 
true piety, science and religion must, dcepite all opposition of 
ignorance, bigotry, and fanaticism, move forever Inind in hand. 
That even the narrow-minded conaen-ative and the very bigot 
himself, sees and feels the truth of this, their frequent bitter hos- 
tility to the progress of science and art, and to the advancement 
of philosophy safficiently proves. And he who thus stands forth 
in opposition to the advancement of science and philosophy, and 
to all progress in morals, theology, and religion, — who chooses to 
remain where he is, without moving onward and enlarging his 
sphere of vision, widening his field of thought and attaining to 
higher and nobler views, and fuller and more extensive knowd- 
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edge, seeniB to me a fall grown man in tlie little coat and breewh- 
es of the boy, that are everywhere bnrating ont, revealing his 
poverty and his nakedness ; or like a swathed and swaddled 
infiuit, sprawling on the ground, that can neither stand nor go 
save in leading strings, tickled still with the noise of his shaking 
rattle, and delighting still to be fed with pap from the sjxion of 
the niirsery priestess. And Bnrrounded by such, we feel ourselves 
among imbeciles or savages. And whatever may be their circum- 
stances and condition, and the ontward and apparent civilization 
of their lot, they bnt resemble those barbarous chiefs, that the 
traveler sometimes meels in the wilds of benighted Africa, their 
heads adorned with the plumed hat of some plundered English 
officer, and tbeir unclad ehoulders glistening with shining epau- 
lettes, but they themselves, despite their foreign adornments, 
naked, imbmted, ignorant and savage still. Such are the men 
■who have nothing of their own, — uo inward convictions of right, 
no living principles of truth to depend on, — but only the authority 
and traditions of the past and dead. 

Bnt however mnch the world— and that most worldly portion of 
it, the jwpnlar church — may censure this restless and unsatisfied 
spirit, this desire of progress, this Moulting Instinct of the Soul, 
that is ever aspiring after greater freedom, wisdom, and excel- 
lence ; and however mnch it may exalt that inactivity of thought, 
that fixedness and rigidity, and that reverence for the past and 
its authority, that stands in the way of all advancement, we shall 
endeavor to show that this dissatisfaction with the jiast — this dis- 
content with our former views and opinions, — ^with the ancient 
theology, the old sect, the worn out and insufficient philosophy — 
is not only natural, noble and praiseworthy, hut that it ia 
necessary to all real improvem-ent and progress. 

And first: we say this dissatisfaction is naiural. 

As the infant grows into the child, as the child Wooma mto the 
yonth, as the youth ripens into the man, he looks back with a 
smile of derision, with a sneer of contempt, or it may bo with a 
tear of regret or pity upon the ideas, the pursuits, and the ambi- 
tions of his former state. 

He says, with Paul of Ephesus, " when I was a child I thought 
aa a child, I spake as a child, bnt when I became a man I put 
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away chUdisli things." With him too, " he counts liiniaelf not to 
bavQ apprehended" or leamt all thmgs. The chrysalis in ita silken 
tomb has no desire to be again the poor crawling wom^ of tlte 
paet, but is longing and preparing eameetly to spread its niy^ic 
and beautiful wings and soar aloft. Tlie child never looks back- 
ward with the wish to be an infant again. And tlie youth ecome 
the childishness of those early days, and looks fom'ard and presses 
onward to be a roan. The man derides tlie ignorance, the 
crudities and follies of his youth. And, if the old man longs for 
youth again, it is no earthly rejuvenescence that he craves, but the 
pure, serene and immortal youth in the Spirit-land, to which he ia 
ever advancing. Man's eyes are not placed behind, that he 
should look Iwckward, nor is hie head like the brutes bent down 
to the earth, whence he sprung ; but his eyes gaze forth from hia 
forehead, and his face looks ever onward, and turns upward to his 
destined Heavens. And thus, is it natural for man to be dissatis- 
fied with the past and old, and reach forward to the fiituro and 
the new. The infant drops the old accustomed toy, when the new 
plaything is within bis grasp. The child soon tires of the old 
play and the well-thumbed book. The smart little boy of the 
nineteenth century, true to the age in which he lives, jJays horse 
no longer, nor mimics the rattling stage in his sports, I)nt now he 
plays Hailroad and sets up Telegraphs. And so the man, the real 
Hve man of active mind and soul, is never content with his pres- 
ent, but aspires ever to a higher, nobler future. The pictures that 
pleased his eye so much but yesterday, to-day seem coarse and 
Bonllees daubs. The mufiic tliat so lately charmed his soul, as he 
comes to hear some deeper, gi-ander harmony, some more thrilling 
melody, seems now but a poor discord. Tlie \vritinge that delight- 
ed him but one short year ago, and the preacher tliat stirred the 
very depths of his spirit then, seem now, perhaps, stale, flat and 
unprofitable, for he has gone beyond tliem now. " Milk for babes," 
he says ; " Strong meat for grown men I" What nourished his 
soul once, feeds it now no longer. And so liis appetite rejects 
with loathing that which it craved of yore. Tlio old book ia 
thrown aside: "dust to dust, ashes to ashes." The old coat of 
theology or philoeinphy has become too strait and narrow for him ; 
Ik )i8s. aU outgrown it now. Thus tlio child discarde, or breaks 
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in pieces the old toy ; — the jontU la ashamed of the child's play j — 
the man of the youth's folly. The living scholar tires of the 
stereotyped and musty folios of the past ; the thinker wearies of 
the old pliilfwophy that fails to eattsfy his queries ; and the eam- 
est seeking Divine is sick at heart of the foolish old theology of 
Jewish Savages, and of the Dark Agee, So natural is it for 
man to look forward and upward, — to be discontented with the 
old and jiaBt, and to seek for something newer, fairer, and better 
in the fiitnre. And still and forever, " the eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, ni:pr the ear filled with hearing," neither will the nature of 
man cuneent to be limited or restrained by any bounds. Put the 
active child to play in the narrow ground, and he sighs for the 
field ; give him the field, and \w is soon through the fence, into the 
Btreetj^, and over the whole town. He can not be contained in any 
limits. Tell the youth of quick and generous mind, that he moat 
not open this book and hear that preacher, and though he knew 
of neither book nor preacher, and cared for neither yesterday, yet, 
before to-morrow he will have hoard and road them both. 

The desires and wpirations of man are as illimitable as the 
Universe. The old boughs are still strong, perhaps, and bear 
fruit, but the ancient moss covers them, and decay already 
threatens them-, then let the young limbs grow with greener 
foliage and lai^r, fairer fruits. Because I have a cottage now, is 
it any reason why I should not have a palace by and by 1 Hie 
more anxious the youth is to have a silver watch to-day, the more 
likely he will be to want one of gold to-morrow. Because I have 
learnt so much of truth this year, I am not content. What I have 
known makes mo eager to know mare. Still the miknown pro- 
vokes my mental appetite, — excites my knowing facTdties as tlieir 
natural food and stimulus ; and I am better prejiared and more 
strongly incited by what I have learned and thought this year, to 
lenni and think the more next. It is not enough for me to see 
France and England, I must visit China and Japan also. After 
I have examined the mixui through the telescoi>e, I want to see 
Jupiter and Saturn all the more. I am restless in the liniite of 
the old knowledge. The old science refuses to satisfy my q«e«- 
tioningB. In my new Btrawbcrrj--bed, I am not content to set out 
the oM unproductive roots, with meager beiries, that the old 
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gardener ciiltivatetl, but I must plant new kinds with more prolj-fie 
and inammoth fniitage. Calvinism was mj' book of A B C's. 
Among the Baptists I perliapa was taught to spell. Unitarianism 
was my School Keatler, where I leanit to help myself to knowledge, 
bnt I fonnd a world of bool« beyond all these. A sect that 
seemed wise and liberal enough yesterday, to-day is found to be 
onesided, and foolish, and narrow. The soul outgrows all sects, 
all creeds, all pbiJoeophies, makes and unmakes them at its 
plensnre. They are but the cast-off skins of the caterpillar and 
the gmil ffrowa at every 'moulting. Thus it is nut only iiatnral, 
bnt noHe and praiseworthy, to feel the vanity of our past 
opinions and past experiences ; to be diseouteiited with what we 
have been, and with what wc are, and to reach forward to some- 
thing higher and fairer in the future. And, however the station- 
ary, nnprogressive and bigoted may condemn and anathematize, — 
the world, in its inmost heart, cherishes those who enlarge the 
sphere of human knowledge, — its great thinkers and refoi-tners, — 
its distinguished inventors, and its world -renowned discoverers, 
as the noblest of the race. Admiring posterity reverences their 
memory, and History, in its immortal records, deifies them as the 
Heroes of the World. Copernicus, Galileo and Newton, with 
their new System of the Universe, and their new revelations of its 
laws, are held up to our admiration ; while the memory of their 
opponents or persecutora has fallen into quick decay. The fame 
of our American Channing grows \vith tho growing years, and 
his glowing words of new and higher truth are extending through- 
out the civilized world ; while the old drivellers of ancient and 
moldy creeds, who were so bitterly hostile to his teachings, are 
dying out of our memory with their deeaj-ing faith. And Colum- 
bns, who left an old world to seek a new, is helil in deathless 
remembrance; while the nameless navigators, who remained 
behind, are buried in oblivion. The history of Socrates is immor- 
tal; yet will you tell me who were his poisoners, and what their 
occupations ? And can you repeat to me the names of those old 
Pharisees who crucified Jeaua ? Praise me not then for my adhe- 
rence to a time-worn faith, or an ancient and fashionable theolc^; 
— for the fixedness of my views and the unchangeableness of my 
opinion*. Blame [ns rather for my want of mental activity and 



Bpiritnal advanceinent. Conimend in nie no false consistency ; — 
the consiatency of remaining always tlie same inmyopinions, theo- 
nes, and belief. The only true and worthy consistency it that of 
constant improvemtnt^perpftual never-ending prog^rfse. If'I am 
to be itfflpected and applauded for any tiling, I would be for that 
In all things but theology man dares always tj desire tlie new. 
The pions old lady loves tlie new cap-crovmed bonnet, but, strange 
to say, slie hates and cnrses the new and higher and purer Reli- 
gion. Away with your old theories, your antiquated notions that 
the world is rapidly out^;rowing j that the ti'ue soul has ali-eady 
outgrown. Away with your moldy philosophy, your tattered 
creed, your musty system of ethics and philosophy, I will be 
fettered no longer by ytjur parties, your sects, your leaders and 
chief-prieste, or by your tyrannia " Popular Opinion." I will be 
no longer tied down by your formulas and dogmas, by your anti- 
quated customs and conventional usages — 
" Old opinions, rags and latlers, 
Get you gone — Gel you gone !" 

1 will be henceforth free to think, to speak, to act. Free to follow 
the tnttb, untramraeled by human faaliion, unfettered by ancient 
notions and systems, " where'er she leads the way." 

Do not let us indulge in any dread of "freedom of thought," 
nor fear that the enfranchised mind shall lead us astray, — shall 
carry us to a fabulous perdition. For tlie mind is created, insjiired 
and directed by the great God ; and if the mind could lead me to 
perdition, I am not afraid but that I should i-each through hell to 
heaven. But fear not, there is no danger in the advance of 
thought. Ideas, opinions, can jwt damn the soul, even should 
they prove /alec. Slavery, confinement, the repression of 
thought, the destruction of mental activity, — (f menial and 
spiritual life — that is damnablei its free growth and progress — 
that is saving. " This is the danmation," says Jesus, " that light 
hath come into the world, and men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil." The tree that grows in the open 
sunlight and free air of heaven, is vigorous, beautiful aud fruitful. 
Confine it, dwarf it, crush it down, and its vigor, beauty and glory 
are gone. And so with the fettered and enslaved mind ; it becomes 
poor, and mean, and meager; narrow, distorted and deformed, 
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degj-aded darkened, and alracjst extingmslied in intellecttial night 
Look arOTind jon and see if tbia be not the case. The ■intdli- 
ffenoe of man is a hreath of th^ Almiijhty, and man Attnsdf 
like nature, is a fact of God ; a creation, a revelation of the 
divine mind ; then fear not ita freest, fullest development. In 
eiich free and fiiU development does it alone inanifeBt itself most 
tnilj- and most nohly. Neither dread the destruction of old sjb- 
tems, infltitntions and forms of faith, for the good can never die — 
"'Tia bul the ruin of llie bad, 
The wasting of the wrong and ill, 
Whate'et of good tlie old time had 
Is living atill." 

Aye I must live forever 1 The old dead leaves ranet fall before 
the fresh, new foliage can start into lusnriant life, and the tree 
can grow and bloom and fmit afi'esb. Eveiy time the old dead 
leaves fall, and the young foliage puts forth, the tree renews its 
youth and strength, its beauty, and its glorj'. The old house, now 
tottering, must come down, before tlie new and nobler edifice can 
be erected. The more thoroughly the land is cleared, and the 
deeper it is ploughed, the more flourishing and ntrandant will the 
new crop be. Then away Tvith these groundless fears at the 
destniction of the old and the coming of the new. Put not your 
new cloth into an old garment, yonr new wine into old bottles, but 
" put the new wine," says Jesus, " into new bottles, tliat both may 
be preserved." I have always found, that when I trembled for the 
results of mental freedom, and feared that new views and new 
theorieB would bring destruction in their train, that my still 
beclouded mind was troubled by some scarecrow of old supftr- 
stition, or frightened by some bugbear phantom of ancient error, 
or time-honored absurditj*. Then let old opinions be exploded, 
let ancient systeniB perish, but let the new spring up more vigor- 
ously from their decaying beds, till man be 'enfranchised forever 
from the slavery of Error and of Wrong, 

Onward move the earth and planets and great san himBelf, 
through the infinite regions of space. Onward move the streams 
to their destined sea ; upward grow the trees ; and so the humon 
world moves ever onward, and grows ever upward. Hankind is 
just beginning to perceive that the great, eternal, all-powerful 
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Uvw of the Universe and of the Soul is " progress^^ and 

this most forever put an end to all eectarism and bigotry. Pat 

the seed into the ground, then, quietly and without fear, for it will 

spring forth and grow upward to the heavens. Without anxiety, 

aye, joyfully, scatter your great ideas and earnest thouglits, — those 

living seeds of eternal truth — into the seed field of the world, and 

no indifference, opposition, or hostility, — no power in the Uni- 

veree, can prevent them from springing forth, and shootingnpward, 

and spreading throughout the nations. 

" From out iheliUle fountain, 

There swells a mighty tide, 

Upon whose broad and crested wavea 

The broods of commerce ride. 
And on the wing'ed tempest 

A little seed there flies, 
Whoso roots strike down, whose gianl anni 

Reach upwa.rd lo the skies. 
And so the little slighted truth, 

Al length more mighty grown, 
Shall fill the nations wilh its power 
And make the world its own." 
Superstition, ignorant bigotry, and intolerance, trouble menot,for 
I know that, sooner or later, the truth /see shall be seen by all ; 
that the great ideas I may chance to hold, the noble principles I 
am blessed to cherish, shall, ere long, be received in the hearts of 
men everywhere ; and that, as civilization and intelligence increase 
in the worid, large, liberal, and noble views of God, of man and 
of religion, shall flourish with them, by the etem^ and glorioos 
necessity of Peooress. 

" They may veil their eyes but they can not hide 
The sun's meridian glow ; 
The heel of a priest may tread thee down 

And a tyrant work thee woe ; 
But never a truth has been destroyed : 
They may curae it, and call it crime, 
Pervert and betray, and alander and slay 

Its teachers for a time, 
Bnt the sunshine aye, shall light the sky, 

As roond and round we run ; 
And the truth shall ever come uppermost 
And justice shall be done." 




THE TRANSITION AGE. 

FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 

BY THOMAS L. HABBIS. 

I. 

Ope, Tyrants I ope the gates of hell again ; 
Bid War and Pestilence ride darkly forth ; 
Stain with her children's blood the shuddering Earth : 
Man's universal heart transfix with pain : 

Loose from the Northern hills 
The huge. Barbarian avalanche ; and cast 
Pale Famine's gathered ills. 
Like winter on the blast. 
Crush beneath Atalantean loads of wrong, 

The Poor, lest they should rise : 
Strengthen with arms, and gold, and buttress strong, 

Tour crumbling Anarchies : 
Pierce, with the blinding spear, Thought's sun-like eyes. 
Lest men should see the heavens o'erflow with light ; 

Drown with shrill, clamorous lies. 
The harmonies of Love, the Archangel-trump of Right : 
Lift, if ye dare, the awful Cross on high. 

And crucify HuMANriY thereon ; 
While an unnatural gloom usurps the sky. 
And the dead Past comes forth and reigns — ^like Death alone. 
Do — ^but do all in vain. 
The avalanche and the rain 
Quicken the buds of Life that sleep in earth. 
Humanity shall rise I 
Swift lightnings pierce the skies ; 
The \?st long Sabbath mom of Time come forth I 
Humanity shall rise and live forever, 



Throned in the might of its sublime endeavor, 
Divine, harmonious, free, in glorious Spirit-birth I 



WTiat am I, a frail reed, 

Drooping beside the sormding aea of Time, 
That I sliould strive to clieer Earth's hour of need, 
Witb Prophecy sublime ? — 

* * * * M 

God made his Prophets Poets in the Past, 

Foretelling harmony with voice and lyre ; 
He makes his Poets Prophets now at last, 

Pours the bright Future o'er their lips of fire ; 
Making the Soul His tmmpet-voice to break 

The ancient Night ^vith swift, electric breath, 
To scatter hopes like morning stars, and wake 

Ilumanity from death. 
Put off the sandals of thy base desire ; 
Arouse thy heart to feel, thy eyes to see ; 
In worship bow, iu holiest faith aspire ; 

From the dim time-world silently retire, 
Then learn what is, then known what Heaven hath willed to be ! 

m. 

We rise, up-borne by flame-like inspirations ; 

The body — fading cloud — beneath ns dies. 
Sphered Continents of Light, divine Oreatione, 

Homes of the Lnmortal on the vision rise. 
We hail from far the beatific Nations ; 
We stand among the ancestral generations. 

The People of the Skies ! 
Below, the Earth through golden exhalationSj 

Glows like an Isle in some far Indian sea. 
Splendors and Loves, and calm Transfigurations, 

Rulers of Heaven's di^-ine Humanity ; 
O'er each Hesperian height, 
Lead in harmonious march the Immortal Sons of Lig 
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They call, they call, from far! 
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Each like a sphered star ! 
Let 118 go up and join the an'ay of these, 

" The Cloud of Witnesses." 
Called from Heaven's wide extremes, they go 
Up to its inmost shrine ; their faces glow 
With hope for Earth, now crushed beneath its last great Wo. 

IV. 

Lo ! the great Temple, burning from afar, 

As if in every ray was fused a star ; 

As if the sunrise in its glorious dome 

Was bom, and made its sempiternal home 1 

It is the Temple of the Ages, wrought 

With traceried sculptures of Immortal Thought* 

Tis the Shekinah, shadowing forth to view, 

The Infinite Beautiful, and Good, and True ! 

There reign, in mild supremacy of love, 

Th' Hierarchal Rulers of the realms above. 

There in the calm divine of peace, await 

The mighty Angels of delivering Fate, 

Till the Great Houb shall lead them radiant forth, 

To ope the gates of Morning on the Earth. 

Banner and crest droop low ! We enter there 

And pause, entranced like flames that rest in purple air. 

V. 

The mortal History of immortal Man, 

Shines, pictured on that time-revealing dome. 
Each glorious Spirit, who since life began. 

Hath poured out thought or blood to rear a home . 
For Earth's fraternal Peoples, and to span 

The Eace with Freedom's sun-bow, hath a throne 
'Neath that far shining arch, and sits serene thereon I 
Angels of Light ! they rest, entranced in vision, 

Fronting the Infinite with god-like eyes. 
Angels of Beauty ! picturing the elysian 

Repose and peace of new eternities. 
Angels of Ilannony I in whose high cadence, 
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Heaven's mystic music finds a living voice, 
Angels of Gladness ! lifting ums of fragrance, 

Saying, oh, blessed ones, rejoice, rejoice ! 
Angels of Worship ! who, in pure communion 

Of love and wisdom, silently adore. 
Angels of Strength ! majestic in their union, 

With Infinite Will : thus mighty evermore. 
Poet, and Saint, and Sage, who patient bore 

The cross, and drank the cup of deadly pain ; 
Who left their words and works upon the shore 

Of Earth when they ascended ; — ^like a rain 
Of lightnings, — like an earthquake, — like a strain 

Of seraph-music, — ^like a prophecy, — 
Man's fettered mind and heart to thrill, inspire, and free. 

There wait they, consecrate, serene, divine ; 
The dawning of the New Earth's Eden time, 
In mild omnipotence of virtue strong. 
With silent prayer uplift, " How long, O, Lord I how long !" 

VI. 

A voice — a silence • — then a rushing blast — 

The invisible Presence of the Godhead passed, 
And on that Angel Host its Inspiration cast. 

« # # # « 

Hear the departing Hymn. 

Henceforth the Seraphim 
Shall dwell with Man, on Earth's love-blossomed shore ; 

And Man, with spirit-eyes. 

Shall see the eternal skies 
Ope to his longing heart, and close again no more I 
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RELATIONS OF MENTAL TO VITAL MOTION. 

Tlie anatomy of the human body and the functions of its sor- 
eral organs constitute an interesting and prafitable Btudy which 
neither the many Lave pursued nor the few sufficiently apprecia- 
1. But tlie whole subject of the organic structure of man — 
comprehending the relation and dependence of ita various parts 
—without the knowledge of the vitalizing, senaorial and motive 
I powers, strikes the mind like the ohacnre image of an unillimii- 
, uated presence, scarcely revealed amid the gloom of its own shad- 
I ows. To protect the mariner who sails in dangerous waters, it is 
not enough to build a lighthouse and leave it imlighted. Shroud- 
ed in the gloom of midnight the unconscious navigator may 
strike on the invisible i-ock, and in a moment the fragments of 
his frai! barque float away over the sullen sea. Physiology and 
Asatomy, as hitherto taught in the schools, are hut the outwan.1 
I Btructuro without the inward light that mveals its mysteries. TIio 
mere physiologist, who knows little or nothing of the laws of 
inind and its capacity to produce physical effects, is lelt to study 
the organic functions at best by a dim and uncertain light, and 
his investigations will scarcely save him from some fearful and 
perhaps fatal violation of the laws of life. The great problems of 
oar being are left more essentially in the dark by the anatomist, 
who only presents ub with the bare frame-work of a splendid 
temple, on whose altar the fire is extinguished and from whose 
ehrine the divinity has departed. 

So intimate is the relation between the body and mind that they 
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act reciprocally and powerfully on each other. Especially does 
the mind exert a mighty influence, for weal or woe, orerthe body. 
The mental and vital action are so inseparable that every silent 
emotion and unepoken thought leaves ita image — dim anil shad- 
owy it may be — on the organic structure. Tho vital fluids flow 
font or slow, as the mind is excited or is permitted to repose. The 
great thoughts of the poet and the orator quicken the blood in 
their veins, and accelerate the pulsation in millions of human 
bosoms. Tbo heart of the poor exile leaps at the thought of his 
country and the memory of his liome. The pati-iotic deed, and 
word, and thought even, strike the chords of Hfe till they vibrate 
with a strange and ungovernable energy. How does Love play 
on the heart-striTiga ! And how mysterionsly the little thought — 
to which a vocal utterance was denied — finds it» way down into 
the heart; and then moves invisibly over the mental deep, till the 
vital waves rise high and crimson the cheek of beauty ! 

The fact is confimied by imivcreal experience that the funcUons 
of life are influenced — accelerated, retarded or arrested — by 
the mental action on the bodily organs. And as disease haa its 
origin in a disturbance of the vital forces, and consequent derange- • 
ment of the circulation, we at once discover the importance of 
mental harmony to physical health. Many persons become dis- 
eased from believing tliey are so already. In a highly nervous 
organization the action of mind may be so intense, and the body 
BO easily impressed, as to generate any conceivable form of disease 
in this way. Any powerful mental impresssion will generally 
leave its image, more or less perceptible, on the physical consti- 
tution. Thus a jealous, unsocial or melancholy disposition, will 
be likely to occasion billions derangement. Extreme fear, anger 
or any other violent passion, will expose the system to spasmodic 
attacks ; while an anxious, sympathetic and restless state of mind 
will inevitably induce nervous diseases. 

Not alone in the diseases generated by disturbed mental condi- 
tions, but in the very conformation and development of body, and 
in the expression of the countenance, do we perceive the power 
of mind over its corporeal vestment. So completely and indel- 
ibly does the soul stamp its image on the body that, in every 
lineament of the face, the practiced physiognomist may trace the 
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revelation of some attribnte of the mind. The prevailing thought 

and sentiment of the man are, in general, snfficiently manifest 

even to the most coieless obseiTer. Some nerve vibrates at the 

gentlest touch of thought, and our secret emotions are incarnated 

in our nmsclea. The spirit of Idndnese wreaths the faco with 

emiles. Hatred can not conceal ite ugly visage behind a wall of 

I flesh, but hangs it out for the world to look upon. While the 

man — shut up in hia earthly dwelling — vainly imagines tliathis 

B. real nature is unknown and will remain concealed, at least ujitil 

I' hia house tumblens down, he is nnconscionsly tracing his secret 

■ history on the ont«r walls of his habitation, where it may be seen 
and read of all men. The eyes especially are the windows of the 
earthly tenement through \^ich we perceive the disposition of 
'the occupant, and the character of the guests he is wont to enter- 
tain. The contracted, selfish and bigoted man presents yon a 
diagmm of his soul in the acute angles of his face; while in the 

■ frank and generous expression, and the curved lines that arch the 
expansive brow we read the certificate of the only nobility that 
claims the authority of Nature and the seal of Qod. 

Tlic philosophy of the mind's action on the body has hitherto 
received but little attention from scientific men, and few have 
even a vague conception of its paramount importance to physical 
health and life. I conclnde, therefore, that my observations on 

■ the subject may not be out of place in this connection. 

It is well known that in all animal bodies avariety of chemical 
changes are perpetually going on, and that the slightest action of 
the vital batteries has the effect to disengage electricity. Thus 
every process, conducted in the living laboratory, evolves the very 
agent on which the process itaelf depends ; for it is conceded by 
many profound electricians that all chemical changes — whether 
occurring within the sphere of organic existence or in the realms 
of imorganized matter — depend on electric action. Hence diges- 
tion, respiration, and indeed muscular motion, as well aa the several 
secretory and excretory processes of the body elaborate a fonn of 
ethercalized matter, which may be called animal or vital electricity.* 



*Baron Von Reich^nlmch, in lii'wcirk on Dynamics, g:ivea numeroua illoB- 
trations of whal he is pleased to term ths Oil gt Odie force, which he rogaids 
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Tliis is exceedingly rarefied and readily permeates euch otjecst 
as are girod conductors. It moves with inconeeiTable rapidity and 
power among the particles of grosser subatances, changing their 
atomic relations, and determining in all living bodies the mole- 
cular changes on which their conception, growth and decay are 
made to depend. Kot only is this ethereal aura, the proximate 
cause of vital motion, but the mysterious and diversified phenom- 
ena of sensation are properly referable to the multifarious excito- 
mentfi of the same agent. The animal electricity thus evolved 
is believed to constitute the circulating medium of the nervous 
system, and, of necessity, the motive and sensorial power of the 
body whereon the functions of the organs depend. The relatione 
of vital electricity to sensation and voluntary motion are easily 
explained. A fow feeble raya of li^t, reflected from the surface- 
iif any foreign object, so disturb the etherial agent that pervades 
the optic nerve as to make an impression on the sensorinm. The 
soul's interpretation of tliat impression constitutes thought. The 
sense of hearing results from a similar electrical disturbance on the 
auditory nerve, occasioned by the vibratoiy motion of the atmos- 
phere ; and the other senses admit an explanation on the same 
general principle, llius all feeling and all action, are seen to 
depend on a succession of electrical distm-hances. When the 
excitement occurs at the extremities of the sensor nerves — as 
when you place your finger in the fire — it is the means of convey- 
ing information from the external world to the soul. When this 
agent is first excited at the brain, by the act of volition — as when 
you speak or walk — the impulse follows the nerves of motion, and 
is made to express and accomplish the purposes of the mind. 

This leads me to observe that, among all the agents which have 
power to act on and modify the electrical conditions of the body, 

ai fiMenliaJly different in its nature anil effects, frum electricity anil magnet- 
ism. We have no interest in merely vsTbaJ distinctions; and whether the 
obaerralioaa of the Baron, on this paini, ahall be ultimately auatained by ihp 
discovery e^d aclLtiowledgment of an independent force in Nature, remains 
to be seen. We entertain the opinion, however, tiiat many of the phenomena 
he describes, as illuslralivo of Ibe Od force, can be directly referred to certain 
electrical conditions; and while we are Elrongly disposed Id queElion muiv 
of the conclusions of ibe author, we still esteem his book as one of greai 
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there is not one that exerts & miglitier inflaence than the mind 
itself. Having a direct control over the immediate cauee of vital 
motion, it affects the distribution of all the fluids, and dettrmines 
I many of the physiological changes that occur. The mode of thia 
I connection, between the mental and vital action, will admit of a 
I jihilosopbical explanation. It is well known that electricity 
\ accelerates the motion of the flnids. If yon discharge an electric 
k cuiTent through a siphon while a sti-eam of water is pHssing, tht.' 
I v&ter will be driven out with great force, moving in the direction 
t of the eleictric current. That the distribution of vital electricity 
I has the same effect on tlie blood in the arteries, and on the circu- 
[ lation of the animal fluids generally, is equally true, and le con- 
I firmed by a long course of obsen-ation. A single fact will Buffice 
) to illnatrate this jioint. In all surgical operations performed whUf 
I the patient is in a state of physical insensibility, whether induced 
hj magnetic coma or otherwise, the loss of blood ia inconaidorable. 
i 3^ Bucli cases, the mind's action being measurably suspended, the 
I dectrical forces are not disturbed and the equilibrium uf the cir- 
■ oulation is not materially interrupted. But when the same oper- 
I ation is performed on a conscious, sensitive subject, the mind is 
I of course concentrated at the seat of the injury ; the nervous 
I forces and the blood necessarily esliibit the same tendency, and 
\ (be patient is liable to bleed copiously, and perhaps may lose his 
[ life from excessive hemorrhage.* 

With the foregoing facts and considerations before us, we can 
I Bearcely be at a loss to account for the influence the mind has on 
\ the body. Mind is enthroned above — ia over all. The electrical 
medium is subservient, and in its distribution to the sevei'al parts 
I (rf the system it conforms, in a very groat degree, to the executive 
fimction of the raind. In speaking and smging it is discharged 
through the vocal organs ; through the aims, when we use the 
.implements of toil; and through the lower limbs in the function 
[ of locomotion. It is a trite but trutliful observation that the exer- 
cise of any physical organ or member augments its size and 
strength ; and I apprehend that the philosophy of these effects 

* I am sustained In these remarka by ihe observations of Dr. Esdaile, 
physiciaii tu the British East India CompEuiy, and by others skilled in 
praclical surgery. 
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may now be clearly perceived. The freqnent electric dischargee 
from the brain, tbroagh the meoibera thua employed, occasione s 
correepondingly increased deposition of moleculea in a given time. 
Thus the right arm of persons engaged in rnimerons industrial 
iwcnpations 18 larger than the other. For the same reason the 
mechanic is distingnished for vigor of muscle, and the student for 
a powerful brain. The development of the human form is, 
therefore, meaaiirabiy within the compass of our own powers ; 
and a close attention to the principles herein suggested, with 
proper modes of mental and physical discipline, could not fail to 
develop the race up to a far more exalted and divine standard. 

I am not unconscious of the power of the elements on man. 
I know that tlie fluids of animal bodies may be suddenly dissipated 
by the frost and the fire. But the mind, when misdirected, is not 
lese fearful and mortal in its action. When for example a person 
is greatly terrified, the moti\'e power is driven back from the 
surface to the brain, which is so powerfully snrchaiged as not 
unfrequently to occasion dizziness, sometimes temporary insanity, 
and we have well authenticated accounts of persons who have 
instantly expired, so terrible has been the shock occasioned by 
this violent tendency of the nervo-electric forces to the brain. 
That precisely this physiological change does occur, is evident 
from tiie following considerations : — First, the partial or total loss 
of muscular energy in the extremities, seems to demonstrate the 
absence of that electric agent on which all muscular power is 
made to depend. Second, increased motion in the region of the 
heart and the brain. The accelerated arterial action, and the 
intense cerebral excitement as evinced by the hurried and irregu- 
lar character of the mental functions, furnish evidence not less 
convincing that the motive power is concentrated at the seat of 
life.* 

The action of the mind on the hair of the head is very remark- 
able. It is said that extreme fear will cause the hair to stand 



*Per8onB rescued from drowning oflen assure ua that, under the appre- 
hension of immediate deaih, the mind acts viih suoh incredible rapidity 
tlwl the whole history of ihe drowning man passes before him in a. single 
moment 
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erect. I know of no agent, artificiaUy generated and applied, 
that will produce tbia effect but electncity, and can only account 
for BO Btrange a phenomenon by admitting tbe identity of the 
nervous fluid and electricity, and ascribing its occurrence to the 
preaeuce and concentrated action of tliis wondorfn! agent. 

Powerful cerebral excitements have the effect to change the 
color of the Lair. This has occun-ed in 60ine instances in conee- 
qnence of severe mental discipline, though the change when pro- 
duced from this cause is nsnally more gradnal. Bnt suddenly — 
in a moment I had almost said — the raven locks of tlie 
terror-stricken have become white as wool. Mysterious as this 
change appears, and difficult as the problem it involves may be 
regarded, it may be susceptible of an easy and rational solution. 
It is doubtless true, as has been observed, that all chemical 
changes are governed by electrical action. From an analysis of the 
hair we discover that sulphur enters largely into its composition. 
Under the influence of strong mental excitement the vital electri- 
city is concentrated at the brain. A powerful chemical action is thus 
produced, by which the oil containing the coloring matter of the 
hair is probably absorbed by the sulphur. It will be found that 
this change is most rapid where the mental-electric action is 
strongest. A single fact, illustrative of this principle, must not he 
omitted in this connection. "While giving lectures in "Worcester, 
Massaehnsettfi, two years since, a lady suffering from severf 
physical derangement came to me for advice. She was a total 
stranger. Glancing at her bead I discovered that the hair — over 
that portion of the brain wherein the phrenologists locate veneni- 
tion and marvelousnesa — was almost white ; while in the region 
of hope it was still dark as a raven's wing. Madam, said I, you 
have Ijeen fearfully excit-ed on tlio subject of i-eligion. She gazed 
at mo for a moment, with evident astonishment, and then 
proceeded to say that she had been greatly disturbed by the 
doctrines of Father Miller, and on this account had formerly been 
an inmate of a lunate asylmn. 

Numerous facta might be adduced to prove that a vivid impres- 
sion on the mind is suiGcient to generate the most aggravated 
maladies. Two or three well authenticated examples may be 
given in this connection. The facta arc derived from undoubted 
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sources, and they are here introduced to indicate more imprea- 

sively the great importance of preserving a quiet state of mind, 
under all circumBtaQceB, aa one of the conditions essential to 
health. The first case offered in illnstration of my idea, occurred 
during the prevalence of the cholera in 1818, and was thus related 
in the Covington, (Ky.) Journal ; 

" A lady in thia city, who enjoyed ordinary health previous to 
the appearance of the prevailing epidemic, hecanie alarmed on 
its advent, and suffered her mind to dwell upon the subject until 
she became exceedingly sensitive and nervous. Every case she 
heard of increased this morbid condition of the mind and body. 
Finally, on being told of tlie death of an immediate neighbor, she 
clasped her hands in ag^'uy and exclaimed, ' My time has come !' 
She then went to bed, and a physician was called in ; but no effort 
"■ould relieve her of the conviction that she had the cholera and 
would die. Subsequently, there were manifestations of cholera in 
the case, but the medical attendant has no doubt they were 
induced solely by fear. She died within three days." 

A still more remarkable illustration of the power of mind to 
produce disease, happened in the same year. The facta are 
extracted from the London Medical Times. 

"A curious experiment attended with the most astonishing 
results, was recently tried in Russia. Four mmxlerers were placed, 
without their knowing it, in beds wherein persons had died of 
cholera. They did not take the disease. They were subsequently 
told that they were to sleep in beds whereon some persons had 
died of malignant cholera ; but the beds were new and had not 
been used at all. Nevertheless, three of them died of the di»6a«e 
within four Aour*." 

Thus we perceive that absolute contact with the very elements 
of infection were powerless to injure the body, while under the 
more certain and fearful action of mind the disease was generated 
— death suddenly evoked and his mission accomplished. Num^ 
erous cases of a similar character may be found in medical books 
and in the public journals, while innumerable examples occur 
whei-efjf no record is made. Verily our boasted culture and the 
advantages of modem civilization are turned to ft p(K>r account if 
they do but render us more miserable. It is impossible to diB- 
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guise tlie fact that among Bavages and wild beasts disease is 
comparativelj' UDknown, while civilized man is cnrsed with a 
thonsand mortal nialadies. It will be foimd at laet that most of 
-these are bom of the mind. Ever does each passing thought 
move like an incarnate spirit over the chords of life, and hoiTible 
discords or beautiful harmonies awaken the sonl aa they echo 
through the mystical coiii-ts of its temple. 

Men are startled when death approaches suddenly, and they 
I .pause to consider the reason of his coming. But few are conscious 
that in the thought and deed of every day, men solicit his untimely 
presence. The evil of which we apeak — the influence of mental 
disturbances on the functions of life — ia not most terrible where 
it is most strikingly displayed. To a certain extent — a fearfid 
extent too — this evil is well nigh universal. Millions lay the 
/oundations of wasting disease by yielding perpetually to violent 
impulses. A thousand trivial circumstances in the common 
affairs of life are permitted to disturb the equilibrium of mind, 
and the angry thought strikes harshly on the vital chords until 
the instraraent is unstrung, and life's song on earth is hushed for- 
ever. 

The power that can thus derange the body is not less competent 
to preserve it unharmed, or to restore the physical equilibrium 
when once it has been interrupted. We have heard of the won- 
ders of faith and the power of imagination in the cure of disease, 
but of these agents we must speak elsewhere. In this place it 
.must suffice to say that they are of more consequence to humanity 
than the whole materia medica. Therefore, give ua knowledge 
in the place of nostrums, and faith for physic. 

IIow strangely arc we conquered by little things ! The man 
.who stood firm under the great calamity — braving the stormy 
elements like some great rock in the midst of the troubled sea; 
now, in an unguarded moment, bows low beneath the slightest 
treath of misfortune. Things so small that he would be ashamed 
to mention them, are his masters, and be their slave. I have seen 
a being in hiunau form, raving as though he were possessed of a 
devil! and, on drawing near, I learned of the bystanders that 
Nature had not made his horse strong enough to bear the burden 
be imposed ; and for this cause he was mad. An angry spirit 
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breathed on the fountain of life within, until the vital tide rose in 
one crimson flood and snbmerged the brain. Me died of con- 
geation. 
I have been in many a domestic circle wbere the woman 

— whoBC mission should be to calm the littJe discords that break 
the hamionj- of social life — would lose the command of her 
temper every hour in the day. The most trifling incident was 
Bufficieut to arouse the war-spirit in the little citadel ; and small 
missiles in the form of augiy looks and words — possibly deeds 

— were hurled at any one, as thongh all had ofl'ended. Much 
the good woman wondered that the chiWren were eroea, and that 
Bhe was troubled with weak nerves. And yet seldom indeed has 
any one lived tlms, to the age of thirty-five years, who was not 
hopelessly diseased. 

There is no security for the earthly tenement while the reckleSB 
occupant kindles a destroying tire within, and suflcre the flames 
to r\a\ tlirougb all its apartments. If a man allows himself to be 
led by every wild impulse and erratic fancy, or if liis di6|»o8ition 
be like gun-cotton, he is never safe. Ilis body becomes a kind of 
magazine, in which the passions frequently explode and shake 
the whole building. That man's house will not be likely to last 
long, and he should pay an extra premium for insui-ance. The 
importance of preserving a calm and equal frame of mind will 
be sufficiently apparent, if we but know and remember that the 
most frightful physical maladies result from disturbed mental 
conditions. Look at any person of ungovernable temper, who ha« 
reached the meridian of life, and you will find the body a wreck. 
The nervous system is a broken harp, hung in a tree that has been 
ecathed by fierce lightnings. The harp is still swept by every 
wind of passion, and in the vibrations of each untoned string, a 
dismal spirit utters its mournful wail ! 

"When a mind of vast capacity is lodged in a frail body, the 
intellectnal faculties should be exercised with gi-eat caution and 
reserve ; otherwise the brain will absorb all the vitality and the 
body will rapidly decline. One might as well put an immense 
engine into a slender vessel and proceed to test its utmost fiower 
in a rough sea as, in such a cofie, to give full scope to the mind. 
The consequences would be alike fatal. 
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I had a friend — an itJientor of gonitis. He was of fl feeble 

Iii-ame but his mind was wondrouely endowed. The epu'it was 
informed by influx from spheres invisible and unkniWTi. The 
SDguld Bpake tbrongh him, and mortals listened witli astouish- 
ment. Ho waa subject to rapt mctods and gave birth to divine 
ideas. As we have seen the clonda that hover in the midnight 
Bky suddenly break and pass away, revealing tlic glorious 8tarn, ei ■ 
Cjuue the great tlioughts to him I And tlien all the faculties c<j' 
tiie mind awoke, and their action was euleiun, yet beautiful ami 
musical. To the inspired soul it seemed like the music of a great 
organ — so did the k>fty dome aud every meaner part of the spir- 
it's temple shake at the sound. Under the action of that earnest 
spirit every heart-beat was like the tolling of a great bell in a 
&ai], crumbling tower. At length the structure fell ! And o\'er 
the classic and beautiful ruins many watched and wept. Hushed 
was tlie tolling of the bell in the tower, — when the ear of faitrf* 
^^^H caught the immoital song of triumph in the temple of Ood ! 
^^^^H I would have no one forget or disregard his relations to this 
^^^^Pirorld ; but the wrong— if there be a wrong — is at least greatly 
^^^^ mitigated when the body is thus made an offering to the soul, A 
peeuliai" grandeiu' and a religious importance characterize thc- 
deed, and I dare not say that Heaven will dishonor the sacrifice. 



Sleep. — Man is susceptible of no condition that is more re- 
niai'kable for its beauty and its mystery than sleep. The outward 
eensee are sealed up, and our connection with tlie external world 
is severed. The eye and the ear are dull and insensible; our 
earthly plans are all forgotten ; aud the objects disclosed so vividly 
in our dreams, are discerned through an inward spiritual medium. 
Thus sleep is a temporary death. The freqnent recurrence of this 
state prevents our becoming wholly absorbed with the affaire of 
eai'th. It diaeugages the mind, in a degree at least, from the 
scenes of its grovelling and its imprisonment. Angels come and 
lead UB away to the very confines of mortal being, that we may 
stand for a brief season by the veiled portals of the invisible 
Temple, and question the radiant beings who frequent its courts 
and worehip at its shrine. s. B. B. 



THE LIFE BEYOND. 

BY C. D. STUAET. 

How vain, without that blissful faith, 
In Heaven — beyond these fleeting hours 

The fairest dreams, and fondest hopes, 
That make our path a way of flowers. 

I have been taught by joyous birds, 
"When Spring was bright around, above, 

To long for lands of fairer flowers, 
For purer life, and deeper love. 

I knew not, but the whispering leaves — 
"When Autumn made them sadly sere, 

As Spring restored them — bade me feel 
That I had other home than here. 

That dream was fed by setting suns — 
I knew the morning would restore — 

And every day, but taught me still 

Of time, when nights would be no more. 

O, there were gentle spirit-tongues. 
That cheered me when I grew forlorn. 

And chid me for my faltering faith. 
Upon the rosy breath of mom. 

I can not doubt ! I feel — I know. 
By all that hems this life around. 

By all that's fair, or fondly loved. 
That there is nought but bliss beyond. 

Thy smile, O Gk)d, is beauty here. 
It hues the earth, the cloud, the sea ; 

I love them — but I look beyond. 
And long at last for Heaven and Thee t 
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Wo hear much of the gradaal improvement and amelioration 
in the condition of mankind in the present century — many utter 
the most profonnd tnitha on this important subject — yet rarely 
does an individual appear on the world's stage and develoj>e his 
theory by practical results. Occaeionaliy we meet one who origi- 
nates some sublime exemplification of the pi-ogressive movement 
uf the age by proposing a measure fraught with real and lasting 
benefit, such as the homestead exemption and the like. Such a 
proposition too, when first started, is liable (o be looked upon with 
distmst or horror ; and perchance your theoretical progressionist 
may be the first to combat it, with the most strenuoiia objections, 
on the ground of immorality, or ita antagonism to the precepts of 
the Bible. 

"We also hear much of religious culture, but, on mature reflection, 
we are inclined to believe that the culture Society receives novr 
IB not religious in any true sense. The people ai'e taught Idolatrj- ; 
and it is a sad truth that there is, even in the present century, as 
much idolatry in the Christian as in the Pagan world. Whether 
you take the doctrines of the Catliolic ritual or the Scriptures 
of the Protestant church, you will perceive the deification of 
the one or the other by your professional Christians. Every 
thing appears to be tinctured with sect or dogma. It is impossi- 
ble for lis to discover why the Christian who deifies hia bible is 
not as much an idolater as the heathen who bums his incense 
before his household image. It is surely attributing to the book 
what the Pagan attributes to liis image. When you create an 
idol for man you vii:ilate the first law of society which is individ- 
ualization, and we would rather that men should deii'y themselves 
than their idols; because, in the one case, they exalt and indi- 
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ridiializQ tliemselveB, while in the other, the indhndnal is degra- 
ded and society is centralized bj herding the peoplo around their 
favorite image, to which every perfect attribute is awarded. 

Let na inquire, wliat is this boasted theoretical society of which 
we hear bo many discoursing ? We have our own ideas alwut it, 
and a limited experiem-e has taught lis certain truths wliicli may 
greatly tend, when eatablished aa laws, to improve the conditions 
of the masses. We may presume that the cud of society ia to 
effect a perfect state of Tributiun and Eetribution, wherein men 
will be influenced by love, to seek the pure, the truthful and the 
good, and where crime will disappear because its incentives arc 
removed. This result is best eftected when the Citizen ia individ- 
ualized, that is, when he represents in himself all the good 
elements which will constitnto a society in oar sense. 

It is conceded, in our coimtrj' at least, that that government 
more nearly assimilates itself to the perfect society which devel- 
ops the right of the individual citizen. We allude to llie KepuV 
lic ; and by parity of reasoning we assert that the Eepnhlic more 
nearly i>erfecta itself when it is a govcruiuent of cliects and 
balances ; or rather in proportion as the authority is removed 
from the centre, and is distributed. The curse of the l£oman 
Kepuhiic was its centralism ; the blessing and the adhesive power 
of the American Union will be found to consist in ita distributive 
qualities. As the realms of the great First Cause are composed of 
systems upon systems moving in concentive circles and in harmj>- 
ny with each other, so, in our judgment, does the Republic harmo- 
nize itself the more that au independent action is caused apart i 
from the common center. 

Starting from those premises we suggest the passage of the 
following Laws which, we ai'e led to believe, will benefit society 
by removing the causes of frequent antagonism. 

1, The appropriation of Land to the Landless. 

9. Tlio election of all ofBcere by the People ; leaving to the 
President only the power to appoint Ambassadors and his Cabinet. 

3. The abolition of all laws for the collection of Civil Contract 
Debts. 

4. The abolition of the Hangman's Office. 

5. Free Trade and Direct Taxation, and consequent economy 
in the administration of the Government. 
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1. A law giving limited quantities of the Pnhlio Lands to the 
actual settler, and restraining the lidding of inimense tracts by 
, fadividuale, we consider — with the Lhws of Homestead Exemp- 
■i|{on and the abolition of laws for the collection of eiinple con- 
B%act debte — as of the utmost practical importance in the reoi'jran- 
Eation of Society, because they all tend to prnduco the jilanetar^' 
r individual action of the Citizen. They create fur him house- 
l^liold gods; they make him a conserver of laws because of his 
Vinterest in the community. Til>eriu9 Gracchus, two thousand years 
Pligo, nobly espressed himself on this subject when, in his chamc- 
f^t of Tribime, on the subject of the Agrarian Laws he said to 
WpiB Roman people: " The wild beasts of Italy have their caves 
■ to retire to, but the brave men who spill Iheir bhx^d in her cause 
m liave nothing left but air and light, without any settled habitation 
1 fliey wander from place to place with their wives and children ; 
^ tad their generals do but mock them when, at the head of their 
I Armies, they exhort them to fight for their eepnlcbers and domes- 
I 'tic pods, for among such nnmbers there is not perhaps a Koman 
jj'who has an altar that belonged to his ancestors, nor a sepnlcher 
^jin which their ashes reet." 

The heathen expressed in these words, sad tniths — applicable 
J' even in our age — and had Tiberius and Cains Gracchus accoui- 
m plished their mission 2000 years ago we, of this day, would have 
T,been centuries in advance of the ideas of the present age, forhis- 
r 'torians now assert that, the Koman Republic fell not because of its 
[ weakness or enormous size, but because of the absence of the 
feidividualization of the Roman Citizen, and the consequent cen- 
tralization of all the springs aTid vital forces of the Republic. 
An inalienable right t<i the soil individualizes the Citizen by 
["inakinghim independent of the future, for they are slaves who 
■depend for their daily bread on the nod or pleasure of the favored 
I few. Mfises appears to have foreseen the curse of centralizing 
t the land in the hands of the few when, in the years of the Juhi- 
rlee, he ordained that every possession should revert to its original 
er. notwithstanding he might have parted with it, and ci>nse- 
quently, in the Jewish Bt«te, there never existed that abasement of 
the People which existed in other countries, wherein they ceased 
to be holders of land but were held aa part of it "Were it not 
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for the fact that the title to the land in the kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain is vested in the few, there would not be that misery which 
]iow almost depopulates portions of her domains ; and not nntil 
the tenant right is fully established will Ireland recover her posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 

La^jt to tiie Landless, must be the motto of this gretit 
Repubhc, or we are doomed. When land is now so easily obtain- 
ed we do not appreciate tins principle, bnt when that ease ena- 
bles large capitaUsts to engross immense tracts of country — stop- 
ping settlements in districts except on their t>wn terms — we 
should awake to a sense of its importance. The ci-eationof a feu- 
dal landed aristocracy must be checked, but the creation of indi- 
\4dual settling owners must be encouraged. By the passage 
of a Law, such as is here indicated, we pnt on end to one of 
the incentives to violate the social relations, by removing from the 
Citizen that poverty which is the mother of vice, and we thereby 
neutralize those autagonistical influences which promote crime. 

3, The election of every officer by the People, leaving to the 
President only the powerto appoint Ambassadors and his Cabinet. 

Before the Constitution of 1846, in the great state of New- 
York, all the apjwintmcnts of administrative officers emanated 
from the executive power. That is now the rule with the major- 
ity of the States, and also with respect to the government of tlie 
United States, The result of the operation of Uieee organic laws 
was seen in the utmost corruptiiin around the central power, px- 
ing rise to what is well known in the political world as ''office- 
seeking," " office-decapitating," &c., and cresting a vast band of 
political lazaroni who were expectants of official favor — eager to 
bask awhile in its sunshine, that they might revel in ease and Ins- 
ury. And when their political sun disappeared, they suffered a 
corresiwnding poverty which the more depreaaed them the longer 
they held their official positions, acquiring habits of idleness 
unfitting them for the nobler piu^uita of iudustrj', intelligence 
and virtue. 

By the Constitution of 1846, the appointing power, in the stale 
of New Tork, was taken away from the executive and vested in 
the People who elect their officers. The result was that the mass 
of men — earnest in pnreuit of the "loaves and fishes" — werw 
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Been no more hannting the eljadow of tlie Governor. None of 
those vile, political inflnencee were brought to bear to corrupt thi; 
ezecntive ol" the State ; he remained alone in a measure to devoti- 
kis intellect to the perfonnance of the duties of his office. Tlie 
condition of the moral nature of man was improved in this, 
aamely, that the temptations — formerly presented to him when 
seeking for office — to traduce the character of his fellow ofiicc- 
ieekers, and to resort to bribery and corruption, were removed or 
peatly diminished ; and henceforth, if one desired an office, hv 
:Appeared before his neighbors and rested alone on his personal 
leputation. If such were the change with regard to the influen- 
oea brought to bear upon the Executive, what hae been the result 
of tlie election by the People? We unhesitatingly Bay that 8up«- 
rior men have been chosen ; and if, perchance, at one time or 
asother, improper candidates have been fraudulently placed 
before the People for their suffrages, the minority vote recorded 
in their behalf has taught them a useful lesson. 

Wliat is now the state of affairs with regard to the executisv 
power of the United States ? Every corrupt influence is brought 
to bear upon it. Legislators are influenced from their states ti- 
pander to the political cravings of some supposed influential suitor. 
The Executive is moved by the Legislative power to do what his 
conscience tells him ia wrong; and he must be more than mortal 
if he can withstand the temptation. 

Tlie secret of existing social wrongs is the inflnences snrromid- 
ing the infractor; remove those influences and you will prevent 
tho crimes we so much deplore. Few men are naturally depraved, 
and so great is the desire of mankind to meet vritli approval from 
the world tltat they will generally do right, unless influenced by 
Bome opposite cause which it is hard to resist ; and, for the most 
part, such causes are the creations, of Society. 

It is in the power of Congress, at any time, to take away from 
the Executive the official appointments, and there is no necessit)' 
Iff an amendment of the Constitution for that purpose. The 
sooner that alteration is made by Congress the better for the 
nation. The present system is working a curse of centralization 
which, if not cheeked, will ere long absorb the rights of the 
different states, and will accomplish more than the efforts of any 
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foreign enemy to destroy the Republic Principles, almost daily, 
are swallowed np in expediency. 

There are now, it is estimated, in the United States abont 
250,000 officials ; there are abt-nt 3,500,000 voters ; tlie proportion, 
therefore, ieone office-holder in fourteen. Many of these officials 
have families whose destiny is more or less influenced by their 
conduct ; and when we consider that these beads of families gen- 
erally procure theii" offices by the most contemptible and immoral 
influencce, what a sad picture is presented to our view of the 
demoralizing nature of official life. The prospect is mournful 
and daily becomes more alarming, Ttie legislator, forgetting his 
congressional duties, robs his constituents of his time anddevotea 
it to seeking place and emolnment for a favorite partisan ; cor- 
ruption stalks rampant through the land ; fat jobs are given ; state 
antiquated claims are raked up ; all for the benefit of political 
tricksters and office-holders. Apply the proper remedy instead of 
permitting these acts of corruption to be carried on in tlie bureans 
of the Executive, let them be done ojienly before the People and 
a stop will be put to these most unhallowed practices. 

But we by no means presume tliat the elections by the peo- 
ple, as now conducted, are of the very purest character. Much 
improvement may and must be suggested, especially with regard 
to party nominations, before this corrupt bargaining for office, 
which takes place in cities, will be removed. Much depends on 
the individual elector to assert his privileges, and that exercise 
■will be the more appreciated as he is the better educated. ■ 

.?. The abolition of all Laws for the collection of Civil Contract 
Debts. 

This proposition may excite alann and be regarded by many 
readers as a most unheard of radicalism. Concede it to be a 
strange idea — this is an ago wherein such vagaries do mostly 
grow luxuriant — the novelty of an idea is with many its best 
recommendation. But it is not put forward here on account of 
its novelty, but because we think it most salutary. We judge of 
things fi-om their results. When a law or set of laws pi-odnce 
imperfect results, we proceed to amend them ; if they are pro- 
ductive of no practical results, let us repeal them. In New York, 
example, there are probably 6000 Lawyers, whose time is 
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priifitahly engaged in tlie practice of their profession. There are 
eoine 1000 Judges, Jnstices, and other officers who adjudicate 
Upon the laws ; perhape 1500 Sheriffs, Depiitire and Coiiatahles, 
-who execute tiie jtidgmente of the Courte, and some 50,000 suits 
pending in the Courts of Civil Justice. Then will not all this 
^ yaraphemalia of justice produce splendid results? We find on 
0j:i\mination tliat it dbes not ; but on the contrary, the expenses of 
*1! this jndiciai arrangement more than over-balance the amounts 
I "ftollected. The results display its futility as a system. 

Imprisonmont for deht is justly considered a rello of barbae 
'rism. Nevertheless, it was the most efficient agent in the collec- 
tion of debts, though itwaa enforced at the expense of all the finer 
feelings of our nature. When it was proposed to alKtlisli that, in 
several of onr States, the same ohjections were presente^l which, 
, doubtless, will be urged against our propoaititm, namely, that it 
J %ould imhingo all social relations. But the ii^ult has not verified 
I the apprehension. We can not perceive any more cogent reasons for 
I tliking away the very m^ns f.-? the collection of debts than we cmi 
\ Adduce in Bupport of the present proposition, Tou take away 
■■ftom the creditor the most efficient means for enforcing his claim, 
l^find yon in effect destroy his claim. And if taking away the 
E'cditef means has not injured Society, who shall suffer if we 
(•Semove the pitifiil remnant that yet remains. 

The objections to the repeal of the laws under consideration 
i'He chiefly in our education. Slaves to habit and popular usage 
J Pur lives are disfigured by their influences. But it is time to call 
I JWsdom from the future, not the past. We should consider tlie 
' many beneficial results which would follow the abolition of those 
I %WB. This vast official machinery would be removed ; the many 
ries which daily take place in our courts, would cease ; the 
■''Sostilc feelings engendered by litigation, and the deprivation of 
^^witnessee and jurors of their time would lie at an end. Every 
1 iman in the community would find his true estimate in his repnta- 
t tion and his cluiracter. Leave men to depend on personal repu- 
JHation and you incite them to honorable exertions. And when 
n has once eetahlished a character for integrity he will be 
■("texiuDS to maintain hia standing, and will not grow rich, as maoy 
V do, by numerous failnpee and defalcations. ■ 
33 
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Wlien tlie lawa for tlie collection of such claims are abolished, 
the people may provide for a public List, to be kept, of pcrbons 
who do nut perform their eiigagcmente. Tliere are hnndrede of 
merchants in the city of New York, who Bell goods on credit to 
their ciisttimere, who never think of g'^'ing to law ; who a^ a body 
would favor our proposition because of its policy ; and who would 
rejoice at such a public list. But, to be Bnderstood, we do not 
wish to abolish anything other than the right to collect by law 
debts incurred tor the sale or purchase of goods and services, or 
claims of like nature. "We do not wieh to interfere with the 
arrangements of truate, the loaning of monies on bond and mort- 
gage, or with any other public engagement whatever. 

i. We would abolish the Hangman's Office. 

Upon this subject so much has been said by distinguished lite- 
rary men that we apprehend nothing we can advance will illus- 
trate it to any great degree. But we are surprised to see the 
advocates and opponents of Capital Punishment rely so much on 
biblical authority for the defense of their respective positions. 
The Mosaic dispensation has been quoted usque ad nauseam to 
sustain this most inhuman and, we say, demoralizing vengeance. 
We oppose Capital Punishment solely on the ground of the prog- 
ress of society. 

In those countries where the centralizing or despotic principle 
prevails, but little regard is ])aid to the individual citizen. Life 
is I'eadily taken for the slightest crimes — as was formerly the 
case in Turkey, or the Barbary States. But in those countries 
where the citizen is the more individualized, his life is not token 
without at least the forms of a trial ; and in such countries as 
England and the United States, where the rights of the citizen 
are abstractly acknowledged, if not practically enforced, the 
taking of life becomes only necessary for heinous offenses. The 
corollary from this, therefore, is that the life of the citizen is con- 
sidered the more valuable as we are intellectually and socially 
advanced. 

We prove this proposition the more conclusively by comparing, 
in our own land, the standard of punishments with that of s 
century past. At that time human life was taken for moat trifling 
offensee, sucl^as simple larceny; but at present the scale of 
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punishment ia only capitally marked wlien applied lo crimeB of a 

more aggravated description. We look with horror at the rack, the 

thiiinbecrew, the wheel, and the instruments of torture of hvo or 

three centuries ago. Yet, in those ages learned men and divines 

wrote understandingly, recommending thoee punishments ns 

salutary. Nevertheless, in our day, men wonder at the eangiiina- 

, Ty spirit of those times, and rejoice that they live in a nioii' 

enlightened and merciful era. A century hence tho people will 

I look upon us with the same feelings of mingled aetonishment and 

compassion with which we regard the ages past. Tho opposition to 

I Capital Punishment arises from the general intellectual superiority 

I of the present over the preceding ages ; and aa our dencendantf 

advance beyond our standard of thought and intelligence, they 

Trill become still more mindful of the sacredness of the individu- 

I allife. Then the feeling now so often excited ttiwai-d the murderer, 

I will bo exercised against his eUme ; and the case of tho last 

I murderer will compare with that of the first — a mark will be set 

tipon him — and his state will be socially ao dreadfid that its 

fearful retroaction will put an end to the destruction of human 

' life. 

Put up the scaffold before the people and make them constantly 
I bmiliar with its scenes, and you instill into their minds the idea 
' of revenge ; you brutalize them ; because, forsooth, it ia the ani- 
[ mal and not the spiritual man that demands this bloody retribu- 
tion. Ton thus create and continue one of tlie greatest barriers 
I to social love. Take away the gallows, and you stimulate a feel- 
' ing of mercy and charity ; and gradually excite ait awful horror 
I 'of an appeal to passionate vengeance, and especially against the 
. darkest of human deeds — the imbruing of our hands in a broth- 
er's blood, 

5. Free Trade and Direct Taxation, and consequently economi- 
cal salaries for officers. 

We do not intend, on the subject of free trade, to utter a politi- 
cal homily; if we did, we should mistake the mission of the 
journal in which we are honored in appearing. We simply pro- 
pose to discuss the moral or social i'''Vct of tlie passage of laws 
permitting free trade among all nations. 
The first benefit which would accrue to our country would be 
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the end of Custom Hiiise^, and custom honse officers, and cuetom 
house office-seeldng. In this case the taxes of the general ^v- 
omraent could be collected by those who collect the state taxes. 

.\iiother benefit would cousist in the removal of tlie incentives 
that now prompt men to adulterate the diflerent articles which 
form the elements of our commerce. While on this latter subject 
we may remark that, of the different articles importwl into this 
comitry alone, a large majority are adulterated to Buch an extent 
that the practice has become an alarming evil, lioth to the health 
and the morals of onr fellow-citizens. Tlie man who adulterateB 
an article and sella it as pure, commita a, social crime, which 
operatea in a two-fold way, to blind his own moral sense and also, 
it may be, to damage the vital interests of the consumer. ThiB 
sjjecies of deception involves a constant violation of the princi- 
ple, meum et tuum. 

The moment a fraud is eomriitted, private social evils are de- 
veloped. Public morality is only to be estimated by the standard 
of private morals, and z'ice versa. When the state is engaged in 
robbing, then the individual members of that state are robbere 
— as for example the Barbary States. Moreover, it is a violation 
of the social basis to say that there shall be one standard of mor- 
als for the state and another for the citizen. 

Another great public interest would be subserved in the incen- 
tive given to commercial euterprise throughout the world. Re- 
mftve the shackles from commerce, and you Intermingle the 
nations as in a common brotherhood. Whatever tends to this 
great end benefits mankind as a whole, and the individual is most 
truly served when we advance the interests of all the uations of 
the earth. 

Put on your tariffs, say the protectionists, and we make our 
nation the greatest on the earth ; we will produce everrthing and 
consume everything within ourselves. But will the application 
of that principle benefit the social state of man } Must wc ns a 
uatiou wrap ourselves in this narrow cii-cle of selfishness, act the 
part of the Chinese and Japanese, despising all oulside barbari- 
ans J The idea is preposterous. It is not ont of Manu&ctnree 
that the mind of man has been quickened aud expanded. It is 
Commerce that, from the time of Tyre to this age, has spread the 
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blessitigs and intelligenco of each nation among its fellows. Com- 
merce lias cidlized and replenished, elevated and inipi'ved the 
rjiatioiiB ; and it is that which ^^-111 distribate among nil people the 
mnlfold blessings which the Great Firet Cause has so liberally 
Eetowed. The very institution of society affoi-ds the best ai-gu- 
] 'inent in favor of " Free Ti-ado ;" for a true slal* of society is 
founded on the idea of mutual obligations and reciprocal bless- 
J logs and heueiits, which each member of tliat society can shower 
i'lipon his fellows. 

But tljia enactment of Free Trade on the part of this nation 
baust require time. We are now bo siugtdarly situated that to 
J'adopt it at onco woidd lie to apjily the toreh to our rising manu- 
■ '&ctures. It must he done gi'adually, yet surely, bo as not to dee- 
I troy that wliicb now exists. But the manufacturing interest must 
I Jiot be permitted to act as a monopoly, supported merely by 
I ^nmnn laws. It must be made to depend ultiToately on its owti 
I jroper qualities and energies for an independent existence. 

The manufactures of England have arrived at such a state of 
'■ perfection and self-existence that she can dispense witli tariiFs, and 
therefore. Free Ti-ade is the motto in England. When our manu- 
factures have arrived at the same stage, we can utter and be gov- 
erned hy the same sentiment. Then we can say, abolish tariffs for 
revenue and protection, and let each citizen pay a dii-oct tax 
f toward tlie support of his government. This will instantly create 
PiB greater desire, on the part of the jjeople, for economy in expen- 
Pttitures. When that economy is maintained in the springs of 
l^goveraraent, you bring forth many an Aristides — a juat and vir- 
I Tuoua citizen — who will feel compensated ni the discharge of his 
[ dnty, by the emotions springing from a sense of conscious recti- 
I ^tnde. Let us hail that day when the principle of duty shall 
I "be spread over the land — when the " Ulcro tuo ut no?i altenum 
flcBdas" — will be the prevailing motto, and we shall exemplify 
J 'flie proposition with which we started, viz: Society is a state of 
^ TWbution and Retribution — wherein man is united to the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, by the love of them, and where crime 
will cease because its incentives have been removed. 



GOD'S PEEPETUAL INSPIEATION. 

BT JAMES BICHABDSON, JB. 

Not in ancient mouldy writings 

Of Chaldee or Hebrew bard, 
Which the dim and distant ages, 

As a sacred mystery guard : 

Not to tribes of wandering Hebrews, 

"With Jehovah's bloody code, 
Nor to IsraClitish prophets. 

Who their race to battle goad, — 

Vaimted by their bigot followers 

Special favorites of Heaven 1 
Not through such, has the good Father 
Holiest revelations given. 

Nor alone to wondrous Seers 
Of the dark and barbarous Past, 

Earth's divine Messiahs ! stirring 
Souls as with a trumpet blast, 

Who, through mists of ages looming. 

Giants superhuman seem ; — 
Not to these, alone, the vision 

Heavenly, and the prophet's dream. 

"By the Almighty's inspiration. 

Still is understanding given" ; — 
To each age, its revelation ; 
To each time, its word lipom Heaven. 
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To as in the radiant Present, 

Ab to centnries old and dim, 
God still lives, and earnest spirits 

Still, aa ever, speak through Him. 

Not another Holy Spirit, 

Grown degenerate in its power. 
Answers to the pure heart's incense, 

Bising at the present hour. 

But the same that moved old Peter, 

'Mid the Pentecost array. 
Thrills anew the quickened pulses 

Of the Peters of our day. 

Nor to fishermen of the Present 

Are God's gifts by measure doled, 
But He pours them forth as freely. 

As on James and John of old. 

Never dries the holy fountain. 

And the stream is never low ; 
Nor do ages, in their passage. 

Check the heavenly spirit's flow. 

As from out the germ, the leaflet. 

From the bud, the radiant flower, 
So still fairer revelations 

Are unfolding every hour. 

Providence, that rules the nations, 

Thus I read the historian's page,— 
Living still, and still creating. 

Is the SpiKrr of the Age. 

Perish then the old dead letter. 

While the passing years unroll 
Teachings for each new condition 

Of the still expanding Soul. 



THE GALLOWS MIEACLE. 

BY C. D. STUART. 

High up I see the gallows stand— 

The gallows brave and high — 
And swinging from its sable arm, 

What looks like you, or I : 
A human form ! — Its pulses warm 

Still beat in mimic round, 
But why that livid, purpling face. 

And whence that gurgling sound ? 

Is it a merry gala day. 

The people celebrate ? 
And he, who dangles o'er the crowd, 

Some seignor of the State ? 
Elso why the thousand idlers here — 

In rabble gathered round — 
With mock, and jest, and ribald word, 

A wild confusing sound. 

Ah, 't is some saintly day I trow, 

And he who hangs, a saint ; 
And who shall stay from such a sight 

The rabble, by restraint ? 
They shout to hear the priest declare 

The sinner of last Even', 
This Mom a saint, unfit for Earth, 

But good enough for Heaven. 

A Saint, a Saint ! — one miracle, 

Not Gibbon's thirty-nine* — 
The gallows and the priest have made. 

Why give him not a shrine ? 
And why not hang all sinners up, 

Since, for the hardest even. 
This Process has the saving power 

To send them straight to Heaven. 



* Gibbon, in his " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,'' says that, during the 
I^tiddlc Ages, it required only thirty-nine miracles to make a Saint, and miracles were 
so cheap that any one, almost, could afford to become a saint. 



PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

BV HON. J. W. EDMONDS. 



P RO EM- 

" He who receives 
Light from abore, Ihe foanlain of all light, 
No other doctrine needs," 

Paradue Regainmt 

It is now a littlo over a year since I was afflicted with the loaa 
of the one most near and dear to me on eaith, I was in grc-at 
distress, yet I never entertained the idea of seeking consolation 
in spiritual intercourse. Indeed , I knew not even of its esiateuce. 
I had been for years a mere man of the world. I knew nothing 
of Animal Magnetism. I had once, and only once — and then as 
a mere matter of curiosity — seen a clairvoyant. The ' Rochester 
knockinga' I had heard of hut never witnessed, and looked upon 
the matter, when I thought of it at aU, as one of the fancies of 
tranacendentalism, which, like many others, wonld have ita day 
and be forgotten. 

At length, tiirough the solicitation of a friend, and more to 
gratify her and to while away a tedious hour than any thing else, 
I was induced to witness an exhibition of Spiritual Intercourse. 

I saw much to surprise and interest me, and I gave to the 
subject all the attention I could spare, that I might thoroughly 
investigate it — and expose the deception, if there was one. I 
have now continued that investigation for more than a year, and 
have been careful to keep an accurate record of all I have wit- 
nessed. 

As I have progi-essed, I foimd that I was myself becoming, in 

some measure, a medium ; and when alone by myself, without any 

mediimi near me, I was receiving communications, that were to 

me, in an eminent degree, int«re8ting. Tlicse come to me in differ- 

34 
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ent forms. One is, by seeing pictures painted to my mind's eye, j 
as Lriglit, as vivid and as distinct as any tliat my physical vision \ 
can convey to the mind. One of the eai'liest of these, I now give 
yoo. 

THE VISION. 

My Dear S appeared to me clothed in shining and flowing 

garments — her countenance beaming with affection and gladness. 
She approached, leaning affectionately on the shoulder of a female 
older than Iierself, and somewhat shorter in stature. 

I was impressed who that was. They were accompanied hy 
other spirits whose identity was made known to rao. Others 
were there or came, among whom I recognized my father, my 
mother, my children, and luy brother and sistw, some of whom 
had been thirty years in the Spirit-world. 

All were clod in the same shining garments, except occasinD- I 
ally some one would appear in the dress he wore when on earth, 
that I might recognize him. 

It was thus that Wilham Pcnn ai>peai'ed, and said that he had 
l)een one of my gnardian spirite since the incident of Uie kitten ;* 
that he happened to witness that and was struck with the effect it 
had produced upon me. He hod ever since been near me, trying 
to influence me, and had influenced, though not enough to keep 
me always from going astray. He had, however, helped much to 
produce in me my repugnance to slavery and to inflicting sufier- 

i ng- _^ 

* The incidenl alluded to occurred trhen t was a child, and more than forty 
yMn ago. I weui one evening playing in the streets of the village where mj 
parents reEideJ, and with my boyish campHnlonSj was rather noUy. Amid 
ourplay a kilien was seen to run along thn side-walk. nnJ in the frolic of oar 
boyhood we gave it chase. We pursued it into a vsponl lot, which was sur- 
rounded by a high fence. Wo chased il around ihe loi. From one lbii]gws 
thoughtlessly proceeded to another, until we began to throw etones at i^ and 
linally, without having actually intended il, we killed it. It seemed that my 
mother, a gentle Quaker Indy, was pa.'teing by the lot while we were tboa 
engaged, and was attracted hf ttty voice to observo what we were doing. On 
I home, I found her waiting for me. She drew me up to her, and in 

her gentle way said to me, " J , what had that kitten done to thee that thou 

shouldst take its life ? " and then she read me a lesson on cruelty which hu 
luted my whole life>time. 
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Sir Isaac Kewton next appeared, and told me he was wrong in 
considering tlic attraction of gravitation as a distinct and substan- 
tive principle, for it was, in fact, nothing but the effect cpf a combi- 
nation of motion — motion being a princi]>li! that pervaded all 
created things, and one of its effects was gravitation* 

Swedenborg then appeared and said to me that in hia revela- 
tions of what he had seen, he was right and trntlifnl, and to be 
relied npon, but not in tlie theory which he had built ujion them; 
and especially he mentioned his doctrine of correspondences, and 
his attempt to reconcile his revelations with the jwpular religion 
of liiB day. And he said, as the Bible contained many important 
and valuable truths, yet being written in and for an unprogreesed 
age. it contained errors and imperfections; so hia theological wri- 
tings contained many valuable truths, as well as some errors pro- 
duced by his deaire to reconcile the truths which were unfolded ty> 
him with the prevailing theology of hia age. He bade us beware 
of his errors, to receive as true his revelations but diBcan) his 
theories, and instead of them appeal to onr own understandings 
for the inferences to be drawn from the truths he had developed. 

Dr. Franklin then come forward and said something a1>ont 
explaining to me the manner in which the "Odic Force" was 
used in making spiritual manifestations, f But somehow or other 

* Some f eara since, in ihs counie of my reading, I had imbibed the idea 
here expressed by Newton, and had made many observations to test its accu- 
racy. After I had become convinced that spiritual inlerrourse wan a reality, 
and no deception, I had a strong desire to makewome inquiries on Ihc suhjecl, 
and waited several months without finding a fit ling- opportunity. 1 had never 
mentioned ihis desire to any one, yet il had lived in my vAd for a long lime, 
and now and thus it was gratified. 

t To enter into a full explanation of what is here alluded to, would swell 
Ihis note beyond due piopurtions. That may be the subject of a future paper. 
It will be sulTiciBnt now to say briefly this : I had been assured that iherd 
was nothing supenialoral in spiritual intercourse — that it was but the result 
of human progress, t had .'«aid, if that is so, then it must be in obedience lo 
a general law ? " Yes." If so, can we not then understand it, as easily as 
we can electricity or magnetism. Again it wassaid, "Yes," And I made 
many inquiries to learn it. One difficulty, I found, was in my own ignorance 
of the laws ot nature, and I inquired whether there was any book which I 
could Btady that would help me to understand il? and they referred me to 
Von Reichenbach's Dynamics of Magnetism, a book 1 had then never heard 
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Lis explanation was not made, and in the mean time a great crowd 
of spirita appeai-ed — all of tbem bright and happy spirits — among 
whom I recognized many acquaintances whom I had known when 
on earth. A sort of semicircle was formed fronting where I stood, 

S and her companion forming the center of the arch, and on 

their left, Penn, Franklin, Newton, Swedenborg and many oth- 
ers. Behind the front rank, spirits in great numbers were there,, 
and the nnmber increased every moment. I waa pennitted to see 
fai" beyond where we were — far indeed into the regions of space — 
and I saw millions ujion millions of glad and happy spirits — and 
many of them from other planets — nil crowded around that semi- 
circle. 

They had mnsical inetruraents in their hands, and were rejoic- 
ing that a communication had at length been opened between the 
inhabitants of this earth and the Spirit-land, And their joy was 
not merely because they conld again commune with those thej 
had loft behind, and whom tliey loved so well, but also because 
they would thus bo able to reveal to man his duty and his destiny, 
and roll away from his mind, the cloud which had so long rested 
npon it. 

They set up one glad shout which rang through all space, and 
pointed to Dr. Franklin as him to whose practical and en1ai^!;ed 
philosophy they were indebted for perfecting the discovery. 

The Doctijr received their gratulatiooa in the most meek and hum- 
ble maimer. No gratified vanity appeared in him, but his face 
1>eamed with humble and ovei'flowing joy that so much Lad beea 
added to the happiness of his fellow inunortals both tliere ftnd 
here. W 

Very many of those who stood at the right of my dear S. 
tuid behind her, then ptiinted downward to the riglit and fep i^ 
the distance. She clasped her hands with a gesture of great bot* 
row and lifted up her eyes with a countenance full of hoj 
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ne awnre of a new force or fluid in 
the product of the chemical artiQi) 



of, and where, for the first timi 
nature, which flowed from man. 
of digefltion and respiration. 

At snbi'eqtient oirclea, I was told that thin force or fluid, named " 
" Odic," h^ thai author, was used in spiritual manifestatione, and 
hed that the manner in whjoh il was u.sed should yet be e.iplained. 
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L, Still I could not see at what the Bpirita pointed. They looked 
iBf me, and then in the direction in -which their hands were out^ 
I itretched, as if they were saying to me, " Go and see." 

At length I waa permitted to look where they directed me, and 
I ffh 1 -what a sight I beheld I Innumerable spirits were there, 
engaged in perpetual pursuit of each other. They were dark and 
I somber in appearance and the vilest passions were most apparent, 
. , Thei'e I saw the murderer, with his drawn dagger, with fiendish 
I ttate pnrsoing his victim uoJil he etruck him to the heait. 
I fWTien lo 1 his blow had alighted upon impalpable air, and he had 
) aliased the darling object of his pursuit. Hage and despair 
I devom-ed him at his failure and he fled howling, hia ijitended vic- 
I tim pursuing him in turn with revenge and hati-ed rankling in him, 

I saw the adulterer, pursuing the object of hia raging lust with 
I ^fury that waa frightful to behold. He canght the object of his 
I jHirsuit, and in her found a willing participant in Ids unholy 
\ love. But it was nought but empty air that he embraced, and he 
I threw her from him with a loathing that was unutterable, while 
I she turned from him with scorn at his impotence and a fiendish 
I ^adnesa at his sufferings. 



I saw the miaer, unheeding all that was around him, sitting on 



ithe ground, grovelling in the dark soil of that unholy place, and 
^tltering np sparkling atoms and laying them carefully in a heap 
by his side. At length he turned to his cherished and piled-up 
^treasure and found that it had turned to dust. He threw himself 
in despair, prostrate upon this useless emblem of his wealth, and 
jhowled wildly in the madness of his disappointed cupidity. 

I saw the hypocrite essaying, and as he fancied succesBfiilly, to 
liide the diabolical puqxMea of his heart ; yet as he a])proached 
'his victim, he felt and knew that his every thought waa revealed. 
He fled iu horror at the picture which himself had made. And 
il learned that he was ever engaged in the same fruitless liifort — 
ever deceiving himself with the same belief in his success — 
ever meeting the same terrible disclosure of himself. 

I saw the seducer approach with bland and subtile arte, and 
when on the point nf success, his arms were filled with nothing- 
"Uefis, and bis heart riven with the reproaehfid looks of betrayed 
affection before which he writhed and fell down. 
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I saw the wflrrior heading an army, wbich, riotiog in wild wa»- [ 
faeion, refuded to obey hJm, and in the vain poreuit of an enemy 
that was no where to bo fonnd, 

I eaw the euicidu bound still to the earth which he had quitted 
in hia impious despair, — l>ound there by the spii'itnal umbiiieal 
coi'iJ wliich he found it imixjasible to sever, 

I mw ihe assassin, attended ever by the spirits of tboee whom 
Iiis violence had slain — ever presenting to his view their luiseiy, 
caused by him — ever reproaching him, and lie again and again, 
but in vain, seeking by the same violence to rid himself of their 
presence. 

I saw the hard and callons man of the world, who had carried 
witli liiin into the Spirit-land the selfish disregard for others wliich ' 
had marked his earthly career. I saw hiiu approach. Hewaa 
an outcast even hi that horrible place. His cold se.lfishnees stood , 
out upon him in IxjM relief and all, even there, abhorred and | 
shunned his company, Wearied with the utter desolation, to j 
which he was condemned, ho persisted in tbnistiug himself upon 
that society, fiendish and i-evnlting as it was, and they luraed upon j 
him in their HTath. Abandoning each his favorite pursuit, they, 
with one accord, drove him from their presence with shonts and 
yells of execration. 

Amid the tumioU and confusion, I saw a good spirit approach. 
He was one, I thought, whose entlmsiasm was stronger than hiB 
judgment, and ho approached that awful society in the vain hope I 
that lie might be able to wean them from their evil ways. The 
contrast, between the brightness of his appearance and the dark- i 
ne6s of theirs, was most striking. lie seemed like a solitaiy etar ! 
shining amid the blackness of midnight. His presencis 
beyond measure offensive to them. They arrested his progress \ 
in crowds. Tbey met his advances with Ixild and impudent 
looks. They received his entreaties with derision and laughed his J 
remonstrances to acorn. They insisted he should leave them, but 
he refused, Tliey then turned and fled hia presence with ehonts I 
and laughter. All eo fled — all save one. And he was observed ' 
by that good Spirit, prostrate in the dust. The good epirit I 
approached him and lifted him up, and spake words of comfort I 
to him. It waa one who had begun to progress in goodw 
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■•whoBe eyes were beginning to open to the evil of his ways. It 

a one who had begun to repent. 

Instantly the announcement sped throngh Heaven, with tlie 

elerity of thonght, that a fallen man might be saved, and iii 

I ^crowds the good spirita flocked to the scene and welcomed the 

I rising hope that was in him. 

They took him in their arms and bore him in triumph from that 

ril place, to their own happy mansions. There an apartment 

a assigned to bini, and while he was not progressed enough yet 

tto associate with those who had redeemed him, he was at least 

I Secure from the intrusion and influence of his former unhappy 

C Wompanions. 

Tliere he is now, attended hy that enthusiastic good Spirit, with 

i a humility, a gentleness, a kindness and patience, to be found, 

ftlasl only in Heaven, Tlie promptings of the despab- of that 

unhappy one are soothed ; the waywardness of his temper is 

. patiently endured, and hia new-bom aspirations for good are 

cheered and borne along. 

It is a parent welcoming the return of a prodigal child. It is 
a mother nursing into etomal life an infant immortal. God speed 
the work! 

Such was the vision imparted to me when alone. Subsequently, 
atone of the circles where I had read it, it was said to me from 

the Spirit-world, "Think you, my dear H , that the vision 

was a heavenly one ? It is but the faintest ray compared with 
what is in store for yon." 

At another time, and with another circle to whom also I had 
read the paper, it was said, "It is perceived that you do not 
exactly understand the lesson it was intended toteach, Theci-une 
and misery in it, are intended to represent i/our sphere, and the sin 
and suffering which flow from the condition in which the greater 
part of mankind are placed. The bright features of purity ami 
happiness in it, the higher spheres in the spiritual world ; and the 
prostrate spirit who was lifted np and redeemed, those who have 
begun spiritually to progrefls." 



TO THE MOENING STAE. 

BY SABAn HELEN WHITMAN. 

" Fair crescent star, upborne on "waves of light,— 
Bud of the morning ! that must fade so soon." 

Datgoni 

Sweet Phosphor ! star of Love and Hope, 

Again I see thy silver horn 

Rise o'er the dark and dewy slope 

Of yonder hills that hide the mom. 

All night the glooming shadows lay 
So thick on valley, wave, and wold, 
I scarce could deem the buried day 
Would ever pierce their shrouding fold : 

Yet, even now, a line of light 
Comes slowly surging o'er the dark. 
And lo I thy crescent, floating bright 
And buoyant as a fairy bark. 

But ah, the solemn stars of night — 
The distant stars that long have set — 
How can I in thy nearer light 
Of love and hope their smile forget ? — 

The stars that trembled through my dream — 
That spoke in accents faint and far — 
Can I forget their pensive beam 
For thine, my radiant morning star ? 
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No dawn-light in my soul can wake 
One hope to make the world more fair ; 
No noon-tide ray illume the lake 
Of dark remembrance brooding there ; 

But Night comes down the paling west 
With mystic glories on her brow — 
She lays her cold hand on my breast 
And bids for me the Lotus blow : 

She bears me on her Lethean tides 
To lands by living waters fed — 
She lifts the cloudy veil that hides 
The dim campagnas of the dead. 

Down the long corridor of dreams 
She leads me silently away, 
' Till through its shadowy portal streams 
The dawn of a diviner Day ! 

WINTER. 

BT FBANK. 

O, thou, that sorrowest for the golden Past, 
Saying, we lack all Beauty and Romance ; 
Come watch with me, in Winter's chain held fast. 
The sun's new splendors and the wind's wild dance. 
Is there no beauty in the tinted sky ? 
The whitened fields, the forest shaking down 
Its feathery load as the rude blast whirls by. 
Or yon blue smoke above the quiet town? 
And sure beneath that light and vanishing fold 
Romance yet lingers, and not all in vain 
Have the vast ages of the gray world rolled. 
Great poems to be written still remain 
In Man's deep heart — in Hope and Love and Faith, 
And the grand mystery of Life and Death. 
35 
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ItiBnowneai'ly ten years since J. H. Buuhanam, M.D., 
first oliservatioDs in Psychometry, and coined the term by which 
the subject is uow generally diBtinguished. In 1842, he gave lec- 
tures in New Ttirk, Buaton, and elsewhere, illnstrative ot Uie sev- 
eral phases of the system of Anthropology, to which his "Journal 
of Man " is devoted.* Hitherto, it shonld be observed, the record 
of Dr. Buchanan's observations and experiments forms by far the 
greater portion of the history of Fsychometry. When there is so 
much unreasoning skepticism on one side and blind credulity on 
the other, it is interesting to meet with one who is fitted, by 
nature and education, to conduct the investigation of new things 
with BO much candor and discrimination. Dr. Buchanan wae 
eminently qualified to pursue the suiyeet in a rational and scien- 
tific manner — neither rejecting facts because they are new and 
strange, nor yet rashly accepting results that are chimerical. 

The ability to perceive the character of persons by merely hold- 
ing a letter against the forehead — of which we have already 
gi\'en some interesting illustrations — is a faculty that may he 
employed, in numerous instances, with great practical advantage. 
We present, in this connection, some fiirther readings by Mrs. 
Mettler. Tlio first delineation was given while Mrs 11. held a 
carefully-folded letter which the Editor had just received from 

Da. BncnANAN. 

" The author of this letter is a gentleman of energetic habits, 
yet inclined te thought and meditation. Hie mind is naturally 
active and has been improved by cultivation. He has a great 

* Buchanan's " Journal of Man," published at Cincinnati, Oliio, is n work 
of peculiar iDtereat and value, and cannot fail lo serve the cause of scimoe 
and hutnanily by illusirating the manifott} ffttiictns of .Man. 
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respect for Truth — a sort of religious yeneration. But lie de- 
mands that the truth shall appeal strongly to hie reason. In his 
I conclusionB he depends mainly on himself; not much on tlie testi- 
■mony of others. I think this person has made nature, and 
especially human nature, a study. Perhaps it is from having been 
occdkionally deceived that he seems more cautious tijan formerly. 
Occasionally he may be a little confused or undecided. He is not 
wanting in decision and firmness when he is aure he is right. He 
I might be a little backward in receiving new ideas unless oon- 
I finned by i>ersonal observation. If this were wanting, ho wonld 
[ require considerable evidence- This person is dispfsed ta theorize, 
' tnt is careful to notice facta. He can argue forcibly, and readily 
I Teraembers facta and ideas which others have forgotten. He de- 
sires the truth and is conscientious in all things, 

I receive the impression that the writer has a strong love of 

. "home and the scenes of his chOdhood, on which he might occa- 

L sionally dwell with a kind of melancholy pleasure. He has more 

f love for children than he would ordinarily express. I think he 

I 'would rather prefer to associate with men, though he is not indif- 

1 ferent to woman. He can be very agreeable in the social circle, 

"■nd can adapt himself to the society he is in. If occasion requires, 

I te can be very merry, and cause others to feel so — can make 

1 them feel sad too. If what he snyaordoes should be disapproved 

I OP disr^arded, he might feel injured, bnt would not be likely to 

exhibit his feelings openly. He can veil his emotions from the 

t world, and the chaiacter does not always appear the same ont- 

. Wflrdly, though he is very tnithfiil. I sboukl not know how to 

make up my mind concerning him, fi-om an ordinary interview. 

His sphere would affect my nerves if I were in his immediats 

presence. Some persons might think him ratber eccentric. His 

. powers are various — he is an able writer; he loves Art, but loves 

Natnre more. At times he almost wonders why Nature can not 

i tipcak more plainly of her mysterious origin." 

£1/ S. B. B. — Is this person a clergyman J 

Mrs. M. — I think not ; the ministry is not his sphere. He is 

L jnoral, loves truth, and has large benevolence — always exercised 

I with judgment — but has not so much religious /^-eUngi as would 

be necessary to render the profession agreeable to him. 
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S. B. B.—1& he a lawyer* 

Mrs. M. — He might succeed well in tho law. He may be a 
j>hyaiGian, Imt the impresaion is not clear that he is. He is not 
quite so sympathetic as I should desire him to be, if be were to 
attend me in this capacity. 

1^. B. B. — "What do you presume to have been the main pur- 
pose and labor of hiu life) 

2fis. M. — Human Katiire haa been his chief study. He has 
studied Man, in his whole nature — it would seem equally. 

Without the slightest hint from wliich Mre. Mettler could have 
derived the first idea of the character she was to describe, I next 
handed her a letter written at New Castle, Lawrence Co., Pa., by 

Judge Whippo. 

After a few moments delay — occasioned by outward distnr- 
bances which rendered it difficult to produce a proper state of 
receptivity, Mrs, M. proceeded as follows: — 

" This is a gentleman possessed of lai'ge firmness, self-reliance 
and decision of character. He would exhibit his firmness ou 
public occasions, and his great executive powers wonUl enable bim 
to accomplish his purposes. My impressions indicate that he is a 
person of imcommon concentration of mind. When reading, or 
considering any important subject, he could be so firmly riveted 
as to pay no regard to other tilings — can thus abstract himself 
from the sphere of external conditions, and is given to reflection. 
Ho has strong powers of i-esistance — resistance accompanied with 
a good degree of calmness, — could argue well and preserve his 
self-command. To some he might seem to express himself too 
openly and unreservedly ; but be is frank and undisguised. 

This person is charitable and sympathetic, and has strong social 
qualities and affinities. He is pleased with the society of both 
sexes, and is extremely fond of friends and home. He has a relish 
for a good story, and might be fond of the luxuries of life. He 
wants to have all things in order, and is distinguished for his 
promptness and punctuality. Tliis man has a literary turn c^ 
mind ; his ideas are ready, and his language rather copious. He 
has a good memory of events, and could carry the forms of things 
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I with great accnracy in bis mind. He pei-ceivea qnickly, appeal's 
I to have a good idea of mnsic and, I should think, he would judge 
j Well of musical execution. Discordant sonnds distnrb him. ITe 
L ia an aecurate judge of human natnre, and would ecldom Iw 
I deceived in his estimate of men. He appears to have a noble 
I adniiration for what is sublime and bcatitifiil. The charatrter is 
I fctrong and the mind matured. His veneration for tniUi is 
I Strikingly displayed — he will have the truth, and nothing hut 
"e truth. The mental and moral powers have the ascendency, 
I Bnd this man will he most beloved by those who know Lira best." 
1 ' Si/ S. B. B. — "What position or sphere of action woiild you 
IClbDceive the writer of the letter to occupy? 

Mrs. M. — He seems to be engaged in something that requires 
I- him to speak in public. If he should speak on political questions 
1 lie would be likely to blend moral and religions instruction in his 
I'femmunicationa. 

■ " .?. B. B. — To which of the learned professions, Divinity, Law, 
I ta* Medicine, does he belong? 

Mrs. M. — He does not seem to be a minister, though he has 
^ ifeligious ideas and feelings. It appeai^ now as though he had made 
\ Bie Law his profession. I do not know Judge Edmonds, bnt this 
[entleman resembles the character I have heard ascribed to him. 

\ Frances Hahriet Green. 

"The author of this letter must be a lady. She posfiesses 
I ttebonnded benevolence, and ia characterized by the deepest sym- 

fctllies known to the human heart. Her sensitive spirit ever 
^ks the fiiendship and sympathy of some kindred nature; nor 

tean this person be indifferent to the interests of any living thing. 
[ She ia so extremely confiding that she may n<it always exercise 
ttts much caution as would be desirable. Some increase of self- 
I esteem would be of service to her, and would by no means be out 
\ bf place with her powers. This lady has a great desire to make 
I 'Others happy and to be approved in whatever she may do. She 
^ftels an injury very keenly, but is forgiving. This lai^e venera- 
I feon wUl not assume any sectarian form ; it is too deep and nat^ 
i 'tttal. She 18 extremely conscientious, and feels tho spirit of wor- 

Sihip ill every thing. The mind is so ranch occupied that her 
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natural love of order does not appear to be exercised in the 
arrangement of external objects. She is prompt in her engage- 
ments and has a eacred regard for her word. The attachment to 
the sesea seems equal; the love of home and relatives is veiy 
strong, and sho in remarkably fond of children. She is adhesive 
and constant. This friendship ie lasting aa life. 

A literary person of ranch ability — the mind acts with great 
intensity — ia capable of deep mental abstraction and powerful 
concentration of thought. A creative mind and a retentive mem- 
oiy. Tliere apjiears to be an extreme love of all natural objects ; 
more especially of flj>wers. Her writings will express gi-eat 
earnestnefts and devotion to the beauty nnd divinity in nature. 
Her combativeneas ia strong, aad she can employ considernble wit 
and sarcasm, if necessary, but the exercise of this faculty ia gen- 
erally regulated by her great benevolence and love of truth. The 
prevailing spirit of her writings and her life is genial and 
loving. The intellectual and moral powers in this person are 
greatly superior to her propensities. She writes beautifully and 
forcibly in both prose and verse. The sphere affects me agreeably 
and she Beeras like a lovely spirit," 

Jonw 8. Tatlos. 

"The subject is a gentleman, I should think of good personal 
appearance and agreeable manners. His temperament is ardent 
and his mind active and well balanced. Ilia thoughts are rather 
rapid, and he can express them with considerahlo freedom. He 
possesses such natural powers as would render him a good public 
speaker. He might have been a powerful combatant in the field 
of thought and argument. Should liis pursuits lead him in this 
direction, he would derive mncli of his power from the activityof 
hia temperament, and the deep and honest con\-iction that prompts 
him. His perceptions are very clear, and, when interested, he can 
be free and somewhat copious in conversation. There ia a mora 
than ordinary degree of harmony as well as freedom in tlie oi»era- 
tions of hia mind. In hie family and among his friends, this man 
will exhibit much kindness, and will be friendly and courteous to 
all. He has strong afiections; loves children for their innocence 
and woman for whatever is beautiful in her nature and character. 
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Tliia peraon has etrong executive powers, and will be likely to 
I •ccuujplish what he undertakes ; yet he acta with deliberalinn and 
■Judgment. He is timi, but would readily yield if he found him- 
¥«elf iu errgr, though he would require mnch evidence to unsettle 
1 hie mind, as he relies much on his own convictions. He has intu- 
itive perceptions of the right, and these inflnence him more than 
ontward things. He is extremely cnecientious, and can not efoop 
to any thing narrow or low. If he loves money, it is ratlier ae a 
meane of human happiness. His calculations, in the common con- 
cerns of life, are clear, and his plans well arranged. He duBii-ce all 
things in order and in time; is possessed of good taste, and 
exhibits a nice sense of propriety. He has a fair memory and is an 
excellent jndge of bumati nature — seldom mistakes the character 
and objects of men. 

The writer of this letter is very humane, and can not ^vitness cru- 
elty with complacency. He feels extreme disgust at what is low in 
principle and action. Benevolence characterizes every word and 
deed. He has great veneration — aspiring in his thoughts — and 
is never insensible to the beauty and sublimity of Natiire. Tlie 
moral and religions facultie8prei>onderate,givingtonetohis whole 
life. Occasionally he may seem a little melancholy, bntit is rather, 
I think, induced from slight abstraction of mind. Hope may 
falter a little, at times, but is easily aroused. There is a nobility 
attached to this character, and I feel that he is worthy to be 
regarded as a standard. Tlie sphere is attractive and affects me 
delightftilly." 

Hrs. Mettler paused a moment, and then added, " This person 
is macb exercised with something concerning literature.'" 



Mr. Taylor is an enterprising ^^MSZiVAej" in Nassau street, New 
York. We have but a very slight personal acquaintance wilb 
the gentleman, and tlie appearance of this article vrill be t)ie first 
intimation to Mre. Mettler that his character has ever been sub- 
mitted to her inspection. Of the fidelity of the preceding deline- 
ation, Mr. Taylor and his friends can best judge. Notwithstand- 
ing all he has said to dissuade us, we venture to incur the respon- 
sibility of its publication. 
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BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS 



Many well-meaning persons regard the i-emarkable manifeeta" 
tioDB recently developed among iib by essences or principles pur- 
porting to be spirite, aa cbimeraa of the imagination, as unnatural 
occurrences, as deceptive Inimbiigs, not worthy of a passing 
thought ; some class them among tlie supernatural, while othera 
ascribe them to a yet unknown phase or branch of mesmerism, 
and therefore emanating from the circles or media, in whose pres- 
ence they are displayed. Be either or part or all of these as they 
may, let us deliberately sit down and reason together, examine 
and compare, and endeavor to ftirm in our own minds a candid 
opinion on this extremely important subject. For, if it be true, 
it is highly deserving our most vigilant research and scruHnidng 
attention ; it is fraught with momentous interest. If it be false, 
it certainly demands our most serious consideration. Kidicale 
and invective, condenmatlon and excominimication, hurled at it 
by its prejudiced opponents, will tend rather to [>crpetnata thaii 
to eradicate the error. Fersecution always misses its aim ; and 
like an ugly dream, oft«u operates by opposites. The only effec- 
tual method to banish such, is to point out the falsity, or its hid- 
ing place, to its sincere advocates ; and they will demolish it, and 
no longer piirsue tlie treacherous object. If you believe it true, 
do not BO dishonor truth, nor degrade yourself, nor violate yonr 
cUumed integrity, as to discard a fact, and misrepresent your 
belief, by acting the hypocrite. If you are ignorant entirely 
whether it be true or false, not having sought evidence, or coorted 
examination, be honest, and confess your ignorance. Authority 
is worthless, if unsustained by reason. 

That there are such manifestations, we have the testimony of 
thousands, who were quite as skeptical, previously to their con- 
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viction of the reality, as any of the above cited classos. Tlioii- 
samU have been compelled, some with great reluctance, to believe, 
not from mere hearsay, as is too nsnal among our creed-making 
friends, but through pereoual osamination. They have observed 
with the same eyes, heard with the same ears, felt with the same 
hands, used by them to see, hear, and feel all other objects and 
occnn-cDcea whether daily or uncommon, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary ; and to them, at least, it ia obvious that something more 
than imagination or deception is at the fonndation. Starting then 
fi-om this point, let us carefully inquire what may be the cause of 
these phenomena. 

Ey a peculiar mode of reasoning, mathematicians trace out the 
orbits and governing laws of the planets, and thereby designate 
the exact place of any particular planet at any assigned moment. 
It matters not whether they select the briliiant Venus, or the 
invisible Neptune, whether it be a star or a nebula, whether it be 
day or night, nor whether the object be visible or imperceptible ; 
the same principle is involved. Let the practical astronomer, for 
instance, shut himself within a blinded and curtained room. 
Give to him a slate and pencil. After a series of calculations, he 
will promptly read from that slate directions to what spot in tlie 
heavens to point the telescope ; or he will so accnrately arrange 
hia circles and verniers, that the inetmrnent may point in accord- 
ance with those calculations. He can see nothing in the sky; 
for he is in a barricadoed apartment. But, to be convinced, remove 
the window, or perforate the roof; then look through the tube 
and the designated planet, or star, or nebula, will be beautifidly 
visible within the telescopic field. He can, of coni-se, do the 
same by day, when we know the stars arc invisible. Now, what 
has he effected without the immediate use of his eyes! For, 
first, the planet or star, by reason of its remoteness, was far 
beyond the reach of unassisted sight ; secondly, had it been a 
visible object by night, the splendor of mid-day would obscure it 
from view; and thirdly, were it by day visible, like tlie ami or 
the moon, its rays would be precluded by the bliuds and cm^ins. 
That astronomer has discovered and traced out, with astonishing 
exactitude, the very identical line or path marked for the planet 
to follow and thread ; and bad this line or path been fortuitously 
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described, or the planet tingoverned by some admirable syBtem 
witli mathematical preciaioa, no syBtem of caicolation coiild have 
delected it. Thus we observe that the aelf-same principle 13 
involved in the solution as that employed by its author in estab- 
lishing its destined path. And this proves the intellecte of math- 
ematicians to be homogeneous with the intellect of the great 
Legislator, who enactetl those laws, produced those planets, and 
ordained those orbits. It likewise proves that these intellects act, 
operate and circulate in the same plane of intellectual existence 
with the wise Architect, else they would not conscioasly see and 
experience tlie effects of those laws, nor nnderstand them. As 
these laws were evidently originated and established by consum- 
mate wisdom and skill, so their operation is discoverable only by 
observation and patient reflection. Chance, hap-hazard, conjec- 
ture could not unravel them. And, as all men have intellecte, 
the above remarks apply as well to all the human race as to 
astronomers and mathematicians, who are but men. 

Now, the planets are moved by virtue of this ordaining, gov- 
erning, intelligent power, at great speed aud with wonderful pre- 
cision throngh their orbits and on their axes ; aud these planeta 
are composed of gross matter. They also seem to be permeated, 
saturated with this moving force or energy. 

Again, man, being in his essence, mind, or intellect, homoge- 
neous with God, has a body, organs, and liraba, permeated with 
this mind or power, whereby he moves his body and its parts, as 
God, or hie agent, moves the planets. And this body, being of 
more refined materials than the planets, is more easily moved. 

Then it is man's mind or spirit that moves his material parte or 
body. And, as in a social circle formed for the purpose, wo 
observe the table moved by some unseen, intelligent power, we 
can deduce from the preceding and from analogy, the possibility of 
spirit cansing the motion ; and we may almost aver the impossibil- 
ity of aught else than spirit causing it. As the table is compoeed 
of organized matter, or wood, a product of the earth, and conse- 
quently more refined than crude earth, it is more easily operated 
npon than cnide matter would be. And, since we clearly per- 
ceive and admit that God, being, as it were, an infinite disembod- 
ied Spirit by the universal acknowledgment of all true thei 
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does operate on gross matter, it followe that spirit can bo operate. 
We also perceive tlmt man's spii-it can iind does operate on refined 
matter, 8iicli as hla own body, and limbs, and mnsclee, and nerves. 
Connecting with these positions, the other two, viz: his homoge- 
neity of nature, and his circulation in the same plane, with God, 
we dcdnce the inference that man's disembodied spirit is the 
motive power in question. 

This peculiar power or principle evinces intelligence in moat 
of its operations, — in its motive energy, in its manccuvers, in its 
precision, in its communications, in its general condnct, in its sig- 
nal characteristics. It exhibits the insignia of man. 

That the table is infiltrated with something which seems to ani- 
mate, to vitalize its every fiber and to fill its every pore, so that 
to the touch it will feel fraught with actual life rather than lite a 
rjuantity of dead pine, beech, or mahogany, seasoned and stained 
or varnished for months and yeai-s, is abundantly evident to him 
who examines it carefully. That certain responsive sounds will 
promise to wrest it from your hands, raise it at some distance 
from, or cause it to fall over upon, the floor, and then to poise 
itself on one of its four legs, is also evident; so likewise is it 
clear that the promise will be fidfilled, however firm may be your 
grasp, however assiduous may be yonr vigilance. The unseen 
entity will wateh yon till a favorable juncture occur, or till it is 
ready to practice its ingenious ruse, when, suddenly, while all are 
engaged in lively conversation, and exerting no efforts of will 
towards this feat ; a rapid blow is dealt to yonr knee or body 
^vith a comer, or some other nnexpected coup de main is per- 
formed, and dnring the instant jour attention is attracted there- 
by to the assaulted spot, the table is pulled fi-om the lap whereon 
it was resting, and precipitated on the floor before you, wi-ithing 
upon its side like a Btlff-legged quadruped, endeavoring to rise, 
until it has become poised as agreed ; or your wondering eyes will 
behold it suspended and floating in the air over yonr apprehen- 
sive head. In this instjince, the company were thinking of vari- 
ous matters, and exerting no «nll. Yours was resisting the table's 
removal and fall, or was passive. Tlie very nise was obviously not 
yoiu" own, else it would not have surprised and outgcix/valed yon. 
It could not have been accomplished by a combination of faith. 
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when most present were skepticB, and having long wtuted in vaio , 
for the performance, had abandoned all hope and expectation to ' 
behold it, and had eurrendered their minda and cynvereatiun to 
foreign topics. Surely, if faith will lift a nioontain such skepti- 
cism as is brought to bear upon these uianifeBtationB, may sink a ,' 
navy. In mesmerism, spirit operatefi upon spirit, not upon mat- 
ter. If then our minds oj^rafa npon the spirits that exert muscu- 
lar action and display intelligence, calculation, and forethought, _ 
it changes not our position ; for, these latter {dieembodied spirits) 
reepond and act, even under that contingency. 

That they respond, and oftentimes correctly by means of cer- 
tain soimds, spell by the alphabet, direct individuiUs^ hands to 
write and print names, dates, sciiteuces, to draw profiles of the 
agenta purporting to he the spirit-communicatoi-s, or of other 
deceased persons, is evident to those who have frequented the ciiv 
cles. These communications are often astounding in their charac- 
ter and precision, and altogether different from anticipation. The/ , 
can hardly be the united rap of the assembled mesmeric influence ; 
tor the parties are various in their thoughts, feeUngs, and rela- 
tions; some skeptical, some credulous, some serious, gome comir 
cal, some refined, some coarse, some learned, some ignorant, most 
of them strangers to each other and to these ijbenomena; and 
their ideas are wandering every where in angular fr^metita. 
There can scarcely be sufficient unison in their midst to form or 
to elicit a connected series of intelligent rape. No pereon seems ■ 
to concatenate or assimilate their conflicting thoughts and wishes \ 
and yet the communication or announcement is something previ-: 
oualy unknown to any one present, and is afterwards found to be , 
punctiliously correct. They are sometimes in direct opposition to 
the individual or united wills of the persons assembled, and soma- 1 
times are couched in the classical languages, in the uncouth char- | 
acters tif the Greek or Hebrew al]>hahet, and that too through an j 
illiterate medium. Can this be mesmerism, as it is generally 
understood ? 

If we see not the spirit, which moves the fable or produces the , 
sound, so neither do we see that which moves our hand, nor the ' 
propelling power of the planets. We can not see the principle of ' 
electricity, which permeates all matter; and yet we believe — ■ 
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know these to erist. The same mvisibility to the nnaaeiated eje 
attaches to the stars by day, though we can optically demonstrate 
their presence by pointing the telescope upwards to them. The 
glare of sunlight flooding the eyes, overpowers the light of the 
stars, and obgcurea them from the vision. Their figures or images 
are nndonhtedly pictured npon the retina, thongh so faintly in 
comparison with the solar rays as to be absolntely imperceptible. 
Night or large eclipses are essential to their visibility. So with 
the spirits. Their forms are invisible to the material or external 
eye. The glare and grussness of materiality obliterate their airy, 
trimsparent ontlines from our riew. The eye can behold, the ear 
can hear, the t^uch can feel, the effects produced by them upon 
matter, as these senses are cognizant of electric phenomena, 
tffongh not of electricity itself. We can not see them in the daz- 
zling light of physical life ; it requires a suspension of our ordi- 
nary consciousness, the darkness of abstraction, to view them dis- 
tinctly. Sharpen the eye with mesmeric sleep, and their pres- 
ence is palpable. An entranced medium will describe their feat- 
ures and appearances to your satisfaction so that the identification 
will be complete. To him they are strangers; you also are a 
stranger. A relative, whom you supposed alive and well, is tnily 
announced as in the spirit-world. Tou are to judge the fidelity 
of the description. Ask the entranced concerning the act of a 
certain person in a remote town, whom you nor he has seen for 
months, Tou are informed, and careful inquirj' corrolxirates the 
account and verifies the delineation. Test the sleeper by many 
such experiments; then, unblnshiugly deny that it can be so; 
deny that he can see through walls and the convexity of onr earth ; 
deny that he saw anything. For, you may as well question his 
veracity and deny these, in the very teeth of their positive de- 
monstration, OB deny that he sees spiritual beings, just as accn- 
rately portrayed 

Now, if we apply to this momentons subject the inductive 
method of reasoning, by collecting observed facte for a basis, 
there will be but little chance of escape from the conclnaion that 
man's disembodied spirit is alive, powerful, intelligent; that it 
can approach near us even to contact ; that it acts homogeneously 
aud in a similar plane with Giod, moving tables, producing sounds, 
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imparting intelligence, as Qod moves the planets with their gross 
contents, produces electric concussions, and inspires man with 
information. And this posthumous existence is in strict accord- 
ance with the sincere Christian's professed belief ; and whatever 
argument or sophistry may be adduced to banish the doctrine 
from society, will equally bear upon the fate of Christianity. Let 
it be remembered that confidence in the soul's immortality can not 
be too strongly enstamped upon our race, nor too lucidly demon- 
strated, however various may be the ways and means employed to 
rivet conviction. 

At any rate, we do not believe these manifestations are imagi- 
nary chimeras, or delusive humbugs ; but that they are perfectly 
natural, and in conformity to reason and analog}\ If any doubt, 
refuse not to attend and investigate for yourselves, as did tKfe 
stubborn enemies of Galileo, when he asseiicd the existence of 
Jupiter's satellites, and referred them with earnest entreaty to his 
telescope for proof and conviction. Their obstinate refusal to 
look, betrayed their fear of being convinced. Is it so with you ? 

Charlestown, Mass. 



DEATH. 

A VISION. 

BY HON. J. W. EDMONDS. 

Oh ! Death where is tliy sting ! 
Oh ! Grave where is thy victory ! 

I see a beautiful grove of stately trees in full foliage and in its 
«hade numerous animals reposing and frolicing. On the outer 
side of the grove is a little lake, on whose placid waters swans 
and geese, and various aquatic birds with gay plumage are float- 
ing. The trees around are full of birds, hopping and flying from 
twig to twig, enjoying that calm and balmy air and filling it with 
their song. 

On the bank of the lake, I see quite a number of animals gra- 
zing, lying down to repose, or playing. The whole scene is one 
of delightful repose and harmony. There, a lamb and a young 
lion are playing together like kittens stumbling over each other 
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on tlie green sward. Tbere, s full grown lion ih standing watching 
them in calm reixwe, while two little chubby boys of four or five 
j-eare old are playing with Iiim. One of the boys is trjing to get 
on hifl back to have a ride, lie haa got his little hands wonnd 
in the lion's mane and is Btniggling to hoist himself U]). He 
other boy conies to his aid, takes hold of his feet and attempts to 
help hitn lip. Tlic monarch of the wood pays no attention tn 
them but seems intent only on the gambols of his cab aiid tlie 
young lamb, !n which he is evidently taking a quiet pleasure. 

In the distance I see the towers and domes of lofty palaces and 
human habitations ; not far in the distance to be sure, but in a 
pleasant valley and in a beautiful soft purple light, such as artistB 
love to give to their pictures of Italian scenery. 

I do not comprehend what the picture means. There is evi- 
dently great harmony and imiocence here, but no hnman l>eings 
except those two boya. 

Ah ! now I see a couple come strolling slowly out of the shade 
of the woods towards the lake, and towards that side of it where 
the children are. They are evidently of high polish, as if some 
of England's aristocracy. Tliey are a uiau and woman dressed iu 
onr garb, except that the female wears a long trail to her silk 
gown and over her shouldei-s lays in easy folds a black lace shawl. 
She is graceful and stately in her gait; lie young, tall and erect. 
She ia resting on hie ann, and they saunter slowly along, them- 
selves a picture of happiness and confiding affection. Their 
backs are partly towards me, so that I can uot see their faces, and 
it is evident that it is not in them I am to seek a solution of this 
myatciy. 

But see I they qnicken their pace and hurry round the end of 
the lake so aa to come on to this side. What now? Ah I I see. 
At the end of the lake they meet two men dressed in the ancient 
Egyptian costume wearing singular cajw on which towers aie rejv 
resented. They converse a moment together and then all four 
hurry on toward this side the lake. There they find a party of 
ten or twelve others dressed in the same Egyjitian costume but 
some of them older and more staid and grave in their deport- 
ment. They are hnddled together, aud those whom I first saw 
mingle in the crowd and are lost to my view, still, what does all 
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this signify ? Tliey now foma a circle and are intently occupied 
with Bometljing lying on the grass within the circle. What it is, 
I can not see ; they stand in my way. They seem to have discov- 
ered this and a few of them fall back and give me a view of 
what 18 before them. 

It ifl ft human corpse, lying in its shroud in a coffin, Tbey 
have never seen such a thing before. One of the party found it 
in his ramble and brouglit it to hia companions to see if tbej 
could help to find ont what it i^. It is interesting to see them in 
their examination. They lift the shroud and discover under it a 
perfect human form like their own, but it has no life in it. They 
lift the eyelids ; they see eyes there, but there is no speculation 
in them. And they proceed to investigate the phenomenon 
calmly, without emotion, and above all, without hoi-ror, as if 
solely with the view of understanding what it is, this Death that 
is before them. 

And now the light bi-caks in upon me and I perceive what the 
picture means. The sCk garment, the lace shawl, the attitudes 
and carriage of the male and female and the palaces in the dia- 
tance, all intend to represent a high state of refinement and intel- 
lectual progi-eas. The scene around the lake, a condition of inno- 
eence and harmony ; and the Egyptian savans calm, deliberate, 
investigating wisdom. 

And the moral is, that in a state of refinement, intellectual 
advancement, innocence and hannony. Death is to tlie eye of 
Wisdom, but a phenomenon to be investigated and not a bug-bear 
to frighten. 



AVith the imposing evidences of man's capacity for improve- 
ment — illustrated by the most brilliant achievements in every 
department of physical science — are mingled the proofe of his 
profane idolatry of worldly things. Alter all our boasted pie^, 
how many would exchange their all of paradise for a small patch 
of eartli I A farm, a city lot, or a few shares of bank stock, are, 
in the estimation of their possessor, of more consequence than the 
growth of the soul. It avails nothing to talk to men of this de- 
acri]>tion of their spiritual interests, unless they are to be secured 
by bond and mortgage, s. b. b. 




We are anwilling to approach any subject with that cowardly 
caution that panses to calculate the precise amount of truth which 
will be most acceptable to the largest number. "While we shall 
be carefid, in the following statement, to admit only such facta as 
are duly authenticated, the reader is cordially invited to help him- 
Bclf to just such a portion of the tnith as will euffice to sntiafy 
hia personal necessities. If, in any, the fanction of spii-itual 
digestion be weak, such shall be allowed to partake sparingly or 
not at all, as will best promote the soul's health. But in thepre- 
paraiion of the dish, of couree, no one will expect us to be lim- 
ited by any merely local demand. The individual appetite is 
quite too capricious to be accepted as our guide. We must have 
a more undeviating standard, and this is furnished in all the 
works and ways of Wisdom. The products of the earth are not 
circumscribed on account of a few dyspeptic people ; but the 
gnun grows and Nature yields her fruits, in the same abnndance, 
though we may be wanting in the capacity to receive and enjoy 
them. Neither is Heaven's light measured and tempered to suit 
weak eyes, but is adapted to the organs in its healthj- condition. 
If, in some persons, the sense of vision is diseased and feeble, that 
is their misfortune for which we are suitably sorry. But this is 
no good reason why the race should be satisfied with nothing but 
moonlight. The sun must be permitted to shine; and if any 
are afflicted with the light it is their privilege to retire into the 
shade ; or, they may obscure the solar ray by such artificial means 
OS will gradnato the measure of light by the standard of individ- 
ual capacity. 
37 
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The Spiritual manifeetations, which at first were reatricted to 
the lappings, have of late been exceedingly diversified, In Uie 
present statement it is not my object to attempt a learned or critical 
disquisition on tbe principles that underlie tJie various phenome- 
na. I writG rather to establish their actual occurrence than to 
refer them to their appropriate causes. Tiie following classifica- 
tion will afford some general idea of their variety and etartling 
nature. 

Ponderable objects are often moved — suddenly and with raucli 
force — when no physical instrumentalities are employed, and 
the human senses can detect no cause of motion. "We are daily 
called to witness facts which seem to warrant the presumption 
that gravitation and inertia are but inferior and involuntary 
natnral foi-cea, wljich may be suspended in a greater or lesa 
degree — perhaps entirely — by the higher energy of mind. 

Mr, Charles Parti-idge, in hia fourth letter to the Tribune, states 
that on three several occasions, in the month of August, 1851^ 
remarkable displays of the invisible power were witnessed at hia 
house and at the residence of a friend in New York. First, on 
the 12th of August, when several gentlemen were assembled for 
tile purpose of pursuing the investigation, the spiritual power wae 
thns displayed r [We quote the substance of the statement.] 
' We wore seated,' says the narrator, ' around a common card 
table, when, toward the close of our sitting, each member of the 
company successively raised one side of die table from six to 
eighteen inches, and requested the spirits to raise the opposite side 
to correspond, which was done to each of us. We asked them to 
raise the table without our aid, and they did so to the height of a 
foot or more from the floor. On the ISth of August still more 
remarkable displays of power were witnessed. The table which, 
on this occasion, was a large extension diniug-table, estimated to 
weigh three hundred pounds, was raised with great apparent ease. 
A gentleman from abroad who was disposed to question the spii^ 
itual origin of these manifestations, was requested to sit on the 
tjible; he complied, but the table was moved as before. Dr. 
Gray and Mr. RofF then toot seats on the table, which was 
raised in the same manner. Again, on the 2ftth of Augnst, when 
similar manifestations were occurring at the house of Mr, Part- 
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ridge, R. W, Hartley of London was present, and talking hold 
of the table exercised all his strength to restrain its motion ; but 
it was still moved with the same case and energy as before. He 
tried to lift it up, and it was held down ; he tried to hold itdowTi, 
and it was lifted up. 

Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, in one of her letters to Mr. Gree- 
ley, says, " In well lighted rooms I have often seen heavy tables 
moved violently — have seen objects moved in any given direction, 
in compliance with a mental request of my own." 

The following statement furnished us for publication may be 
appropriately inserted in this connection. 

" This may certify tjiat, on the 28th day of Februaiy, 1852, while 
the undersigned were assembled at the residence of Mr. Kufiis 
Elmer, Springfield, Mass., for the purpose of making critical 
experiments in the so-called spiritual manifestations, the follow- 
ing, among other remarkable demonstrations of power, occurred 
in a room thoroughly illimiinated. The table, around which we 
were seated, was moved by an invisible and unknown agency, 
with such irresistable force that no one in the circle could hold 
it. Two men — standing on opposite sides and grasping it at the 
same time, and in such a manner as to have the greatest possible 
advantage — could not, by the utmost exercise of their powers, 
restrain its motion. In spite of their exertions the table was 
moved from one to three feet. Mr. Elmer inquired if the Spirits 
could disengage or relax the hold of Mr. Henry Foulds ; when 
suddenly — and in a manner wholly unaccountable to us — Mr. 
Foulds was seated on the floor at a distance of several feet from 
the table, having been moved so gently, and yet so instantaneous- 
ly, as scarcely to be conscious of the fact. It was proposed to 
further test this invisible power, and accordingly five men, whose 
united weight was ciffht hundred and fifty-fice pounds stood on 
a table (without castore) and the said table, while the men were 
so situated, was rei)eatedly moved a distance of from four to 
eight inches. The undersigned further say that they were not 
conscious of exerting any power of will at the time, or during any 
part of the exhibition ; on the contrary they are quite sure that 
the exercise of the will is always a serious impediment to such 
manifestations. 
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At the close of these experimenta it was perceived, on lifting 
one end of the table, that its weiglit would increase or diminiab, 
in accordance with our request. Apprehending that the supposed 
difference might ho justly attributable to fancy, or to some nncon- 
seious variation in the manner of applying the motive power, it 
was proposed to settle the qncstion by ■weighing the end of the 
table. At the first experiment it required a force equal to nine- 
teen poimds to raise the end of the table. This was fairly tested 
to the entire satisfaction of all present. The Spirits were then 
requested to apply the invisible power. The balance was now- 
applied in precisely the same manner as before, when the weight 
was found to have been suddenly increased from six to twelve 
pounds, varying as the mysterious force was increased or dimin- 
ished, so that it now required a force of from twenty-five to 
thirty-one ]ionnds to separate the legs of the table from the floor. 
Daniel D. Hume was the medium ou this occasion, and it is wor- 
thy of remark that during the performance of the last experiment, 
he was out of the room and in the second atory of the bouse, 
while the experiment was conducted in the back parlor below, 

The undereigned are ready and willing, if required, to make 
oath to the entire correctness of the foregoing statement." 

The original paper was signed by John D. Lord, Eofus Elmer, 
and nine others, citizens of Springfield, Mass. 

Lights are produced in dark i-ooma. Sometimes there appears 
a gradual illumination, sufficient to disclose very minute objects, 
and at others, a tremulous phosphorescent light gleams over the 
walla, and odic emanations proceed fmm human bodies, or shoot 
meteor-like through the apartment. These phenoraena are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and are not accounted for by any materinl 
hypothesis, unless, indeed, they are comprehended imder the pop- 
ular generalization which ascribes the whole to human fraud and 
delusion. I have seen these lights in all their variety. On one 
occasion when a number of friends were assembled at my own 
house, there occurred a gradual illumination of the apartmejit. It 
appeared like the twilight half an hour after the dawn. The light 
continued to increase for about fifteen minutes, and then grad- 
ually diminished. 

On the 30th of March I chanced to be one of a company coo 
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Tened at the house of Mr. Elmer in SpriDgfiold, Mas&. — Mr. 
Hume, the medium, being present — when the room was darkened 
to see if the mjBt«rions illiiraination would occur. Immediattily 
the gvosB darknees began to be dissipated, and in a few moments, 
the forms of all tho persona in the room wore distinctly nsible. 
Without disclosing her purpose to any one, Mrs. Elmer mentally 
reqnested tliat Ihu sjiirits would restore tho darkness, and, aluio^t 
instantly, the change was perceived by the whole company, and 
soon every fonn was lost in the deepening gloom. 

In the month of December last, while passing an ev&ning with 
Bome friends in the same place, Mr. Gordon being the raedioin, 
odic lights of great brilliancy were seen moving in variotia direc- 
tions — occurring at intervals— while a peculiar phosphorescence 
moved in undulating and broken waves over head. Again, being 
at the house of Mr. Partridge, in New York, where several others 
were assembled, I was quite unexpeetedly overwhelmed with 
drowsiness, I leaned forward and rested my head on the table, 
and was soon in a pi-ofound sleep. From this state of insensibility 
I was suddenly aroused by a powerful shock. Two most brilliant 
lights — like balls of fire, about two inches in diameter — were, 
at that instant, projected from the second pair of nerves of e]>ecial 
sensation, when a simultaneous and very powerful movement of 
the table occurred, in the direction from which the lights proceeded. 

Mrs. Whitman, in one of her letters to the Tribune, says : " I 
have seen electric lights of great brilliancy, wliich filled the 
upper part of tho room and remained visible for several minutes, 
and which were observed at tho same moment by three or fomr 
persons." 

In addition to the ordinary sounds — the rappinga — others, 
closely resembling those produced by tho prosecution of vai-ious 
industrial occupations, frequently occur. The sound of the ham- 
mer, saw and plane, the ci-eaking of a ship at sea, and tho dis- 
charge of fire-arms, are familiar nianifcstations of tho invisible 
presence, and are generally alleged to proceed frt«n the spirits of 
men who are found, on inquiry, to have been engaged in those 
emplo^yments while on the earth. In March, 1851, 1 was present 
with eightcL'n pereone, assembled at the dwelling of Mr. Bidwell, 
in Kewton, Ct. It was on occasion of the vernal equinox and 
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a etorm waa raging witli great violence. One of the eomiiany 
commenced singing " The Saili)r Boy's Dream," when sounds like 
those hoard at sea in a gale, immediately occurred, witli other 
signs of a tempest and of distress. Sounds like thunder, and 
others closely resembling the diacharge of heavy ordnance at a 
distance, wore heai-d while the singing was continued ; and wbeo 
the song was afterward repeated, the somids occurred as before. 

On occasion of my firet interview with t!ic spirits, when a 
deceased brother was required to demonstrate his alleged presence, 
he coinmenceil firing minute-guns. Lest possibly my imagination 
should be somewhat taxed to supply the fancied resemblance, I 
preser^'cd silence till several persons remarked that the sonnets 
resembled a discharge of fire-arms. Some one intjulrcd what the 
manifestations implied, when the invisible presence informed the 
company that he was shot at San Jacinto, Texas, which waa the 
fact concerning my brother. 

Musical sounds are produced by the use of instruments while 
tliey are acted upon by no visible agents. Some time since the 
Bufi'alo Republic announced the following: — "Several citizens 
visited the ladies (Fox family) at the Phelps House last evening, 
when the spiritual manifestations were peculiarly mj'sterions and 
astounding. In addition to the knocldngs, they actually caosed 
the bells of the house to ring. The landlord brought in his gong 
and laid it on the floor in the room where the ladi^ eat, but some 
eight feet out of their reach. The gong was made to give forth its 
sounds to the utter astonishment of all present." 

Mrs. 'WTiitman, in her letter to Horace Greeley, ]iublished in 
the Triljime of January 17, 1953, says, " Holding the right hand 
of a medium in my left, while her left hand was held by a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, I have placed the guitar on my lap, and, 
at my suggestion, the stiings have vibrated, as if swept by a pow- 
erfiil and skillfpl hand, for a period of ten or fifteen minutes." 

Physiological changes are said to be produced by spiritual 
action, A few weeks since a distinguished literary lady informed 
me that recently, while suffering from extreme pain in the head, 
occasioned by a congestive state of the circulation, the spirits 
directed her to place herself in a certain posirion,and they would 
magnetize her; she accordingly obeyed, and soon a profound sleep 
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supervened from which she awoke, at a late hour tlie nest morn- 
ing, with the circulation equalized and the paiii entirely relieved. 

In a communication recently received from D, J. Mandell, of, 
Atht>1, Mass, the writer relates the following : " Not long since a 
_yonng man in this ueighhorhood, when in the pitsence of a 
medium, took the liberty to inquire after the health of his wife 
who was absent on a visit. Being informed that she was then 
euffeiing from a severe toothache, he requested the spirit to go and 
psychologize her, for the purpose of relieving the pain, and 
received for answer that the spirits would make tLe eflbrt, Tha 
young man noted the hour. Two or three days subsequently, tLe 
young man was at the place where his wife had been visiting. 
He made casual inquiries concerning her health during their sep- 
aration, and was infoi-med that she had been generally well, except 
on a certain day, when she had the toothache ; bnt on retiring to 
rest, at abont ten in the evening, the pain suddenly ceased and 
she had not suffered from it since. That day was the very day on 
which die rapping invisibles had announced that she was suffering 
with tootliache, and i^n o'clock was the precipe hour when the 
spirit promised that he wotdd make an effort to relieve her." 

Sometimes a foreign agency seizes the nerves of voluntary 
motion and the medium becomes a passive instrument in tlio 
hands of an nnlcnown power. Under this influence he is impelled 
to write or otherwise express sentiments and opinions which he is 
not conscious of entertaining at the time. "When the medium 
writes, the nervous and muscular action is often extremely rapid, 
and BO powerful as to counteract the most vigorous efforts of the 
wilt. It not unfrequently happens that the ideas thus expressed 
arc wholly repugnant to the views of the medium. Among the 
writing media most known to the public are Charles Ilaniniond, 
R. P. Ambler, Mrs. Frances H. Green, Sanmel Taylor M. D., and 
others. This class of media often write with astonishing rapidity 
and, as they affirm, without the slightest consciousness of what is 
tieiug communicated any faster than the mind is informed throu§^ 
the sense of vision. Moreover, the hand-niiting is essentially 
different from that of the medium, and is observed to change fre- 
quently, whenever the spirit in rapport withdraws its presence 
and another assumes the conti'ol. Thus the pecuhar chirography 
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of many deceased persons is rBpresented, and the fidelity of the 
execution is often quite remarkable. 

Siiice we have referred to Dr, Taylor, it seems pivipev to observe 
tlt&t, although au inatrumeut of the ianaible power, he is tiot a 
believer in the spiritual origin of tJie [jbetioinena. Ilia experience, 
Hs related in a late number of tiie Boston Hedioal and Surgioalt 
Journal, is iutereetiug and valmible for the facts it contains, but' 
his hypothesis, which aflcribes it to " detached vital eleotriciiy,'* 
seems to us improbable if not wholly absurd. No attempt is 
made to show the specific relation of the facts to the agent in 
question. Iloia electricity, or any inorganic substance, whether 
denae or rarefied, can produce effects which so far transcend the. 
whole plane of material nature — facts which carry their owiii 
demonstration that they are the ofiwpring of intelligence — or how 
any merely involuntary action of the himian faculties can produce 
8uch results, uneonscionsly to the medium and often in oppoeition- 
to his will, and against every voluntary and higher effort of the 
mind, remains to be explained. To say that this electric agent is 
govemod bysome indireotand unconscious action of the mediotn'S' 
own mind, while by no dii-ect, vohmtary or positive eSbrt cai^hA- 
accomplish the same results, contradicts all human experieuce. 
It virtually assumes that the luitid is most powerful wlien it' ift, 
wholly inactive. When Dr. Taylor fails in a most vigorous effort 
to run a mile in ten minutes, but gets over the ground with all 
case by remaining passive, we shall be ready to entertain hie 
hypothesis. Moreover, how electricity, so subtile and so unireiv . 
sally diffused, has been kept quiet so long, or by what means it 
became detached at last, and what fautostic tricks it is likely to 
perform, now that it is fairly loose in the world, are, in the mean- 
time, matters of curious si^eculation which Dr. Taylor approaches 
with the most exemplaiy caution. 

In tl)e entranced state it is common for the medium to gieraoa- 
ate auccessiveJy several deceased persona, representing in a aort 
of cbirological manner, or in pantomime, liie nature of their 
employments wliile on earth, the eircumstances attending.tlie dis- 
solntion of the body, the manners, habits and other distinctlvo 
pewiliarities of the person whose presence is thus made known, 
Among the very numerous examples of this kind I have spiace 
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for only one or two in this connection. In the month of Aagnst, 
1851, C. W. Lawrence, the medinm, was spending a few days at 
the residence of 8. "W. Britton, Troy, N. T, One afternoon when 
several friends were discussing the manifestations some one pro- 
posed an intennew with the spirits. During the sitting that fol- 
lowed, the medium was entranced and soon began to indicate, by 
the most unmistakable signs, that he was at sea in a storm. He 
seemed extremely active watching closely every motion of the 
ship. Presently his limbs began to move as if in the act of 
ascending to the mast-head. At length, reaching the top he 
appeared to make a false step, lost his equilibrium and fell over- 
board. Ilere the medium fell out of his chair and calling alond 
for help commenced using his arms ae if in the actof swimming. 
For a moment lie choked and stni^led like adrowning man, and 
then was silent, motionless, and to all human appearance dead. 
Several minutes transpired when a sudden tremor was visible in 
the prostrate form, and then — with one spasmodic effort, in 
which ev^rv iiber of the metliiira's body seemed convulsed with 
mortal jfcngs — he bounded to his seat and seizinga pencil wrote, 
as nearly as I can recollect, as follows — "Father, I am here, 
Edward." Mr. Britton thereupon informed the company that he 
had a son Edward, and that some years since, during a severe 
gale, he fell from the mast-head into the sea and was drowned. 
The scene was now changed. Taking his seat at the table, the 
medium appeared to be eating with a great appetite. Some one 
remarked that eating was sncli a universal practice, with men in 
the flesh, that it would be extremely difficult in this ease to iden- 
tify the spirit. In a moment, however, the motion of the arma 
wae arrested and the medium placed his right hand over his 
heart. The extensors were slightly convulsed. A strange, guttn- 
ral sound was heard for an instant, and again the vital action 
seemed suspended. After a momentary pause — during which 
the whole scene was inexplicable to moat of the company -Mre. 
S. W. Brittjjn, observed in substance that she could not resist the 
conviction that her father was present, for that he had died sud- 
denly of disease of the heart while eating his dinner. In this aa 
in many similar cases the medium was unacquainted with tin 
history of the parties whose psychical presence was thus disclosed, 
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baring been introdnced to the family of Mr. Britton but a day oi 
two before. 

Wlien the medium poseeBSes inward sight, events and oircnm- 
etancea in the historj' of pereons long eJnce separated from the 
body are often unexpcetBdly disclosed. Philip James Jonee, a 
gentleman of mtqneetionable veracity, relates that on his £rst 
coming into the presence of Mrs, Mettler, au interesting clairvoy- 
ant and spiritual medium, he desired a test of the actual presence 
of the sgnrlts, pr^uming that if successful iu eliciting any satis- 
iactory demonstrations they would emanate from Mrs. Jones, who 
had but rcc^iciy left the form. £ut the medium immediately 
commenced speaking of some person whom, she called Charlee, 
and turning to Mr. J. she said, " Charles is your uncle ; he was 
shot at the battle of "Waterloo." Then, placing her hand on the 
npper portion of the left breast, she distuictly intimated that ba 
received the fatal injury in. that place. The medium moreover 
affirmed that Charles in his last moments thought of Mary, a near 
relative who was then in Ireland, and that at the precise hour of 
his dissolution he appeared to her in the city of DublfR. Mr. 
Jones assured me that on Ins mother's side he had an uncle Charles 
Henderson, an officer in the English army, and tiiat he was hilled 
ai the iatUe of Waterloo by a m/usket shot which took efftct 
in his left breast. Mr. Jones further observed that, although 
the circumstances occurred before his birth, he had often, in his 
childhood, heard the melancholy story of his imcle, and especially 
of his mysterious appearance in Dublin at the hour of his death. 
He positively affirmed that he had not thought of his nncle at that 
time and that the circumstances were seldom or never brought to 
his mind, unless some reference was made to the histoiy of his 
family or to the battle of Waterloo. 

"We have but a very limited faith that the subordinate spirits in 
the other life have power to predict, with any degree of precision, 
events that are likely to be influenced by fortuitous circumstaDcee ; 
yet occasionally a fact is presented that may he worthy of a pass- 
ing notice. While the discussion with Mr. Burr was pending at 
Bridgeport, I was unexpectedly summoned to receive a communi- 
cation. I am (jiiite sure that no one suspected its nature. On 
this uccaAion the spirits proceeded to intimate very definitely tba 
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course Mr: Bmr would pursue in tlie debate, mentioning, among 
other things, that he would introduce a letter from a member of 
the celebrated Hutchinaun Fainiiy — the invisible intelligence dis- 
closiog at the same time what was mogt material to me concerning 
its contents — and that if the reading of the letter should be 
demanded, Mr. Burr would wave that matter on the ground thnt 
he had not time, and instead of reading the communication to the 
audience would submit his own version of its contents. It was 
further stated that a person living in Bridgeport, whose name was 
given, would be called by Mr, Burr to bear testimony against cer- 
tain manifestations alleged to have occurred m that city ; all of 
which did transpire ae previously announced. Even tiie excuse 
of Mr. Burr, for not reading the HutchiiiBon letter, was flbuched 
in very nearly the same words as previously rendered by the rap- 
ping oracle. Some seven or nine persons, including three justices 
of the peace, certiiied to those iacts at the time, whose written 
statement voluntarily given can be produced if necessaty. 

Disclosures are otherwise made by symbolic representations. A 
kind of hieroglyphic or picture-language is employed with which 
the medium soon becomes £imiliar, and which is deemed as sig- 
nificant as it is beautiful. Several distinguished persons are 
linown to belong to this class of media. For some beautiful illus- 
trations under this head, the reader is referred ^> the Wsionaot 
Judge Edmonds, now in course of publication in the Shekinah. 

The power to vocalize is in some instances displayed in a most 
astonishing manner. One of the most remarkable exhibitions of 
this kind I have ever witnessed occurred at my house about four 
months since. Several friends were assembled and among them 
Mrs, Porter, much of whose spiritual experience might tend to 
confirm rather than weaken tlie popular skepticism. On this 
occasion, however, every person present was utterly amazed at the 
wondertul nature of the performance. Mrs. Porter had been in 
the company but a short time when she became entranced, and 
commenced giving some remarkable displays of ventriloquial 
power. She imitated the singing of frogs, so that there seemed to 
be at least two or three, of widely different capacity, singing at the 
same moment. Her rendering of the notes of various birds and her 
imitations of some six ditlerent musical instruments, tntnscended 
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any exhibition of vocal sounds I have ever liatened to. All fliM 
time, it should be observed, the medium claimed to be in rapport 
with the gnardian spirits of Jenny Lind, several of whom were 
said to be among the moat renowned masters of the art. At oar 
request, the " Bird Song," the " Echo Song," " Sweet Ilome," as 
also several pieces of difficult operatic music, were given with 
such artistic taste and discrimiuation, with such blended |)ower 
and sweetness as thrilled every bosom with astonishment and 
delight. This medium is but an ordinary singer in her normal 
condition. On several other occasions she has given some iiiijier- 
fect illustrations of this musical inspiration, but we have witnessed 
nothine that could bo regarded as a decided approximation to the 
pertbmance already described. 

Some months since, while visiting in one of the most respectobla 
families in Connecticut, I met a young lady sixteen yeai-e of age — 
the name I am not permitted to mention — who had suddenly 
become subject to the control of invisitde masters. She had pre- 
viously practiced music, and had learned to execute several pieces 
on the piano-forte, but all at once — and in a single hour — th^ 
were forgotten so that no trace of them remained in her memory. 
At the same time she received communications, purporting to 
come from the spirits of several eminent composers, to the effect 
that they had determined to attend to her musical education ; and 
as they did not desire her to practice the pieces she was familiar 
with, they had taken the liberty to obliterate all remembrance of 
the music she had learned. Immediately she began to improvise 
in a moat remarkable manner, performing at each succeeding trial 
new and difficult esercises. When I last heard from this musical 
medium, she was still subject to this infusion from the spirits of song. 

Here we must suspend our classification for the present. The 
/aets already submitted to the reader — to be disposed of aa the " 
individual judgment shall decide — are veritable realities, if the 
concurrent testimony of thousands of intelligent witnesses is suf- 
ficient to warrant the conclusion. No rational believer needs to be 
told that, these singular manifestations are associated with much 
that does not accord with the just demands of a cultivated taste 
and enlightened understanding. These imperfect manifestations 
may be altogether earthly, or they may be the dim, distorted ami 
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spectral shadows of divine thouj^lits, broken and coiifnsed by con- 
tact with the base elements and inharmonious conditions of earth. 
It avails nothing to say that sonie of the phenomena may be arti- 
ficially jirofiuced. The magicians of Egypt could do almost all 
things tliat Mosob did; ihe miracles of Christ were performed by 
his disciples in the primitive church, and so adroitly imitated by 
Simon Ma^s, an arch apostate, as to deceive the Gomans who 
honored him with a statue — erected on an island in the Tiber — 
which bore the blasphemous inscription, /Sinioni deo sanct^}. 
But thedeiflcationof Simon did not disprove the Divine existence, 
nor his pretended miracles affect the intrinsic nature and genuine 
evidences of Christianity, It is vain, therefore, \o attempt to offset 
the real phenomena by instances of fraud and delusion. Amidst 
the seeming chaoe, the calm and rational mind may possibly, even 
now, discern the vital principles of a Divine Order. Material 
science may sneer ; learned skepticism, baptized in the name t>f 
Jeeus may " behave itaelf unseemly ;" but the facts do not seem 
to mind that. If science and theology can not dispose of these 
tactfl, they will be obliged to keep them on hand, since they can 
not be obliterated Iroin the records of bnman esperieuce. b. 



MYSTICAL MANTJSCRIPTS. 

We oommence in this naml>er of the Shekinah the publication 
of the curious manuscripts, alleged to have been executed by the 
spirits that preside over the deliberations of the New York Circle. 
The accompanying specimen prepared — Jncerography by Charles 
W. Morse — expressly for this work, will give our readers an idea 
of the beautiful style exhibited in their execution. The history of 
the manuscripts is sufficiently disclosed in the several statements 
of the Medium, tlie New York Circle, and Prof. George Bush, 
which, without further comment, are respectfully submitted to the 
public. 

ST&TEUENT OF TBS UEDIUX. 

Editor of the Shekinah: 

Dear Sir, — In porenanee of your request to communicate the 
facts of my experience, which relate to the origin of the writings. 
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I snbmit the following brief atatement ; On the night of the 2lBt 
of November, 1851, while sleeping alone in the thml story of the 
hotise I was awakened, about one o'clock, by Bonnds of footsteps in 
my room. Looking np I eaw five men, some of them dressed in 
ancient costame, walking about and conversing together. Some 
of them apoke with rae, and among other things told me not to 
be frightened, that they would not harm nie, ifec. I attempted to 
rise, however, to go down stairs, but found that my limbs were 
paralyzed. These strange viaitanta remained with me about three 
liours. and finally disappeared while going toward a window, and 
when within about two feet of it. They did not open the windflpr. 
During the succeeding night, and at about the same hoar, I was 
again awakened in a similar manner and saw several persona in 
my room. Some of those who were there on tlie previous night 
were present with others whom I had never seen Iiefore. One of 
them had what appeared to t)e a box about eighteen inchea 
square and some nine inches high ; it seemed to contain electri- 
cal apparatus. They placed the bos on the table, and then, elec- 
trical emanations, like currents of light of different colors, were 
Been issuing from the box. One of the company placed a piece 
of paper, pen and ink, on the lid of tliia box. The luminous cur- 
rents now centered around the pen which was immediately taken 
up and dipped in the ink, and without the application of any 
other force or instrument, so far as I could perceive, the pen was 
made to move across the paper, and a commnnieation was made 
which I have since learned was in the Hebrew language. Thia 
information I received from Prof. Bush, to whom the writings 
were submitted for translation, and whose lettor addressed to you 
will accompany this statement. Soon after three o'clock, my new 
companions left me as they had done the previous night, taking 
the box with them. During the time they were in my apartment 
I was in poBseBfiion of my natural senses, and not only saw thrm^ 
but the furniture in the room, by means of the illnmination which 
tJioir presence caused ; and, I also heard the dock strike and car- 
riages passing in the street. 

I have since witnessed many similar occurrences in which 
writings, said to be in the ITebrew, Arabic, Bengalee, and other 
ve, in like manner, been executed in my room. I 
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only Speak of the facto as disclosed to my senees ; of the General 
jngnages referred to I know nothing. 

Youre, Truly, E. P. F. 

New York, March 2B, 1S52. 
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THE NEW TORS CIRCLE. 



On the first of An^st, 1851, a nnmber of persons interested in 
the modem Spiritual Manifestations, formed themselves into acircle 
for the purpose of making careful obsen-ations concerning the 
phenomena itjferred to. This circle was composed of the foflow- 
itiA named persons : Judge Gray, Edward P. Fowler, Miss A. L, 
Fowler, Dr. Gray and lady, Dr. Hull, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Partridge, D, Warner, Dr. Hallock and lady, W. J, Baner sod 
lady, and Robert T. Shannon, who have been accnetomed to meet 
once and sometimes twice a week. At some of these sittinga, 
Judge Edmonds, Samuel Fowler, Almond Iloff, S. B. Brittan, D, 
Minthoon, Prof. George Bush, and others, have participated by 
invitation. 

In addition to the ordinary displays of power and intelligence 
we have received communications in French, Spanish, and vari- 
ous other languages — some of which were wholly unknown to the 
members of the circle — such as the Sanscrit, Malay, Bengalee, 
Arabic, and Hebrew. Some of these have been translated by 
persons familiar with those languages, and others have beeo ren- 
dered by the sjiirits. 

The statement of Mr. Fowler relative to tlie occurrences in his 
room have, on numerous occasions and in various ways, been fidly 
confirmed by the spirits that are wont to visit our circle. At our 
next meeting, following the occurrences of the Slat and 32d of 
November, — ae described in the statement of Mr, Fowler — the 
spirits gave the signal for the alphabet and made the tbtlowing 
commtmication : " My dear friends — I am happy to announce 
to yon thai the project which has engaged our attention for eome 
years has at last been in part accomplished. I am, 

Benjamik Frakklih. 

Qae». By t?te circle. Do yon refer to wliat took place with 
Ur. Fowler on the nighta of Friday and Saturday last J 

Ant. " Yea." 
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pAt a aubgeqiiciit raueting Mr. Partridge further iuquiied as 
[ftillowa : 

Will the author of the manuscript in fivedifferent languages," 
l Ozecuted in Mr. Fowler's room, iniike any cominunicaldoii that 
f will serve to identify it with our circle ) 

Answer by the alphabet : " I was present when it was written 
l|^d in part directed the forces. Benjamin Fkasklib. 

Communicated in behalf of the circle. 

Charles Pabtridoe, Rec. See. . 
New York, April 1st, 1852. ., 



I.ETTEB FBOH PROF. BDBU. 

If Ub- Brittas, 

Deab Sm : — In compliance with your request, I 
■ iiwillinglymakc a statement respecting the several commimicatione 
J, in Ilebrew, Arabic, Bengalee, Ac. which have been submitted to 
■■vKiy inspection. In doing so you of course understand that I 
T speak merely as the witness of certain facts, and nut as the parti- 
11 advocate of any theory by wliich these and similar facta may 
l(%e attempted to be accounted for. 

, The first of these manuscripts was in Hebrew, containing a few 
Lfflrses from the laet chapter of the prophet Daniel. This wat; 
■%«prrectly written, with the exception of several apparently ai'bi- 
l-jtnry omissions, and one rather violent transposition of a word 
[■from an upper to a lower line. The next was from the book of 
-Joel (Cb. n. 23 — 27), and was also correctly written with one or 
two trifling errors, of such a nature, however, aa would be very 
Bnlikely to be made either by one who understood the language, 
or by one who should undertake to transcribe the passage mechan- 
ically from the Hebrew. 
The other specimens were in the Hebrew, Arabic and Bengalee 

t languages, to which I may add a paragraph in French written 
underneath the Bengalee and apparently a translation of it. As 
this was from Joel II. 28, 29, it could easily be verified by recur- 
rence to a Bengalee veision of the Scriptures in the Library of 
■: 
She 
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the American Bible Society. Tbe aentences in tte Arabic character 
were also ascertained to be mostiy translations of a few verse* from 
tlie Arabic version of the Scripturea. One of them, however, I 
am informed was alleged by the e])irit6 to be a quotation or trans- 
lation of 8ome lines from Pope. But how tliiB iato be understood 
I know not. 

The style of the manuscript is very peculiar. Whoever were 
the penmen, the act of writing seems to have been preceded by 
Bome preliminary flourishes of a very singular and sizzag appear- 
ance, commencing at or near the top of the page, and connecting 
with the first woi-d of tlje script. In the case of one of the Ara- 
bic extracts, there were traces over the paper, which indicated that 
the pen for some reason was not raised during the writings; 
besides which the lines nm diagonally across the sheet, and were 
followed by an imperfect sentence in English, terminating in tho 
Arabic word signifying end. Altogether the specimens are of an 
extraordinary character, such as I can not well convey by any 
verbal description. 

As to the origin of the documents I am not yet prepared to 
express an opinion. They come proximately from the hands of 
Mr. E. P. Fowler, a young gentleman with whom I had previous- 
ly no acquaintance, but who, since I have become acquaiuted ■ 
with him, does not at all impress me as one who would knowingly 
practice deception upou others, however he might, by possibility, 
be imposed upon himself. He certainly has no knowledge of the 
above laqguages, nor do I think it likely that he is leagued in 
collusion with any one who has. A man who is versed in these 
ancient and oriental tongues would be, I think, but little prone to 
lend himself as a jmily to a pitiful scheme of imposture. It 
must, indeed, be admitted to be possible that Mr. fowler may 
himself have copied the extracts from printed books, but I can 
imly say for myself that, from the internal evidence, and from a 
multitude of collateral circumstances I am periectly satisfied that 
he never did it. But ray conviction on this score will, of course, 
have very little weight witli others, which, however, is a point of 
small consequence with ine. In like manner, I am equally confi- 
dent that he, though the medium on the occasion, had, conscious- 
ly, nothing to do with a Hebrew conmtonication which waa 
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I epelled out to me in the presence. >*f a circle of very reepectable 

I gentlemen, not one of whom, beside mysdf, had any knuwledge 

» of that language. In the present case, the only alternative solution 

that occnrs to me ie, that it was either an nnconscions feat of som- 
nambulism, or that it was the veritable work of epirite, eflected 
I by aomeepiritual-natiiral dynamic-s in the manner he describes. 

Which 18 most probable, or what ie more probable than either, 
yonr readers mnirt decide for themselves. 
I Very respectfully, yours &c., 

I ifffw Tork, Maroh 37, 1859. G. Bush. 

k 



THE MJ3I0RY OF JOHN ROBINSON.» 



BY ALVAN LAMSON, 



There is no divine in the Unitarian Congregational ranks, who 
stands higher as a writer of pure English, or as a judicions ser- 
raonieer, than the Kcv. Dr. Lamson, late Editor of the Chris- 
tian Examiner, And in this diseoiirse, or discourses, for tliey 
occupied a whole Sunday — we have a most reliable account, from 
the best scholar in ecclesiastical history in the country, of Kobin- 
son the first puritan divine, and of his puritan congregation at 
Leyden, Holland. "We are glad the learned Doctor has set at 
rest the discussion, in regard to the day of the landing at Ply- 
month, fixing it on the 2l8t of December, and not, with some 
bad arithmeticians in regard to old style and new etyle, — on 
the 32d. 

The good Doctor could not have used any language, as we appre- 
hend, more pecnliarly appropriate to the condition and wants of 
Ills Unitarian brethren, especially those of the Boston Association of 
which he is a member, than the passage which he quotes from glo- 
rions old Puritan Robinson's address atT-eyden,to our Pilgrim fath- 
ers, when they set sail for these inclement shores, Weifah'cise for 
the benefit of those modem Unitarians, who ostracised Channing, 
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Pierpont, &c, oa acconut of their reform sjMrit, mid excommnni- 
cated Tlieodor© Parker, 

" ^f Ood reveal any thing to yon, by any other instrument 
of his, he as ready to receive it, a» ever you were to receive any 
truth by w»y mvnietry / for I am verily pereoaded, I am very 
confident, that the Lord Itath more truth yet to break out of his 
Holy "Word. For my part, I can not snflicieiitly bewail the con- 
dition of the reformed (Unitarian?) chnrcheB, who are come to a 
period in religion, atid wUl go at jtreaent no further than the 
instruwunte of their reformation. TIjb Lntherans can not be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw. Whatever part of h» 
will our good God tias imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. And the Calviniate, yon see, stick 
iast where they were left by tliat great man of God, who yet saw 
not all things. Tliis is araiaerymiicb tobelamented; forthoTigb 
they were burning and ehining lights in their times, yet they 
penetrated not into the whole counsel of Ood; bnt, were they 
now living, would be as willing to eiubraco further light, as thflt 
which tliey first received," " For it is not possible, that the 
Christian world should come so lately out of such thick anti- 
christian darkneee, and that {lerfection of knowledge ebould 
break forth at once." There would seem to be not a little satin) 
in this quotation, by the good Doctor, of old parson Kobins<jnV 
" Farewell Address ;" and, though the language is two bimdred 
and thirty-one years old, we should n't wonder if the UniveraaUsta 
and TJnitarians, even of these days, could find it profitable to 
dwell on its advice. B. 



Do unto another as tbou wonldst be dealt with tbyselC 
Tbou only needest this law alone ; it is the foundation and princir 
pie of all the rest — Confucius B. C, 550. 

Do onto others as ye would that others shonid do unto yon. 
— Jesus. 

It is much more holy to be injured than to kill a man. — Pytha- 
goras S. C, $00. 
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HON. JOHN "WORTH EDMONDS. 

The father of tLis diBtinguislied jurist was born in the city ol' 
New-Torfe, at what is now the corner of William and Liberty 
atreete, on the 27th of August, 17G0, When the war of the 
Revolution broke ont, he was a student at college, in Kliodu 
Island. He, however, immediately left Ids studies, and uulistec* i 
in the army as a private soldier. In various capacities he served" 1 
during the whole war, ha^Hng risen from the ranks to an cnsigney, 
and, tinally, to an assistant commiasary. Ho was at the battled 
of Monmoulli, Yorktown, etc. On the establishment of peace, 
at the age of twenty-Uiree, he started to seek hia fortune, having 
nothing but a liorse, eaddle, bridle, two blankets, and a little 
continental money. In 1784, during his wanderings, he arrived 
at the site of what ia now the city of Hudson, then called 
Claverack Landing. Tliere, &b one of the first settlers, he opened 
a small store, in which bueinesa he was found by the emigrants 
from Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard, who purchased the 
hind, and laid the foimdation of the city. He was at one time 
a member of the assembly and high sheriff of tlie county ; and 
he continued in trade nntil the war of 1812, when he again 
entered the service of his countrj-. He was soon appointed 
])a)'maatcr-general of the militia, in which office he continued 
lor several years after the tennination of the war. 

He died at Hudson, in 1826, and within a few years a beautihil 
monument has arinen in its graveyard, erected to his memory by 
his son. His wife, the mother of the Judge, was Lydia Worth, 
daughter of Thomas Worth, one of the first settlers of Hudson. 
She was a descendant of William Worth, who emigrated from 
Devonshire, England, in 1640, and settled in Nautncket. From 
this common stock have descended Major-Gcnera! Worth, of the 
United States army ; G. A. Worth, Esij., president of the New- 
York City Bank ; and the Olcott and Edmonds families. 
40 
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After tlie tleatli of General Edmoiide, liia widow resided cliieflj 
witli lier son, the Judge, until she died, on the 20tli of November,. 
1841. She was a member of the Society of Friends, and instilled 
into her cMldreu many of the tenets of that respected aoct, which 
liave evidently influenced their conduct through life. 

Jndgo Edmonds was born in the city of Hudson, on the 13th 
nf March, 1799, Ilis e^rly education was at private echooU, 
and at the academy at Hudson, where he prepared for ccll^e. 
In October, 1814, he entered the sophomore class of Williame 
College, Massachusetts, in company with John Pirdsall, after- 
ward circuit judge of tlie eighth circuit, and attorney-general of 
Texas, In 1815, ho solicited Ms dismissal from the college, and 
entered Union College, at Sclienectady, where bo graduated in 
July, 1816. On leaving college, he began the stndy of tbe law, 
at Cooperatown, witli George Morrell, Esq., afterward cliief- 
juetice of Michigan. After remaining at that place about six 
months, he returned to Hudson, where he studied two years, in 
the office of Monell & Van Buren. 

In the fall of 1819, ho entered the office of Martin Van Buren, 
in Albany. He continued with the ex-president, residing in his 
lamily, until May, 1820, when be returned to Hudson, and 
entered upon tlio practice of the law. He continued at Hndgoa 
until his removal to New Vork, in November, 1837. 

Inheriting the military disposition of his father, we find the. 
Judge, at the age of nineteen, a lieutenant in the militia. He 
held various commissions in the service for about fifteen yoare, 
when he obtained the command of hie regiment. This offi^^ie 
resigned in 1828, on being appointed, by De "Witt Clinton, 
recorder of Hudson. To this day, througliout the old county of ^ 
Colmnbia, tlie Judge is addressed as colonel, military honora. 
appearing invariably to take precedence of all otliers. , 

At an early ago, he took an active part in politics, ranking, 
himself as a Democrat; and the first vote he ever gave was for. 
Daniel D. Tompkins, when he ran for governor against De Witt | 
Clinton. 

In 1830, the Judge was elected by the Democrats of Columbia 
to the Assembly, in which body ho soon became a leading andi 
influential member. 
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In tlie fall of 1831, he was elected to the State Senate, 
receiving, in his district, an unprecedented majority of over 
7,500 votes. 

In the Legislature, he was remarked for the indnatry and 
energy which have been displayed since — insomuch that, in a 
" portrait" drawn of him liy a political opponent, during the 
first year of his ser^'ice in that body, it was said of him : " Hi» 
legal acquirementa are good, a-id, from the industry which he 
exhibits in the business of legislation, it may be safely judged, 
that when more advanced in years, he will be eminent in his 
profession. He speaks with fluency and correctness, and there 
is a clearness in his language and a candor in his statements, 
which cause him to be listened to with attention." " He was 
formerly the editor of a newspaper in Hudson, and a violent and 
determined politician. But, from his present conrse, it would 
be supposed he bad tempered his strong feelings, and as the 
heyday of his youth passes away, his judgment will, no doubt, 
prevail entirely over his feelings. K this should be the case, 
and he do not lose his praiseworthy industry, ho must hereafter 
stand high among our distinguished men." 

The newspaper in which this sketch appeared has long since 
ceased to exist — its editor has been dead some time; twenty 
years have elapsed since it was written, and the prophecy has 
been fulfilled. 

So great was this industry during that session, it has been 
computed tliat the reports written by him would fill a printed 
volume of 600 octavo pages. The principal portion of this labor 
was bestowed in the appropriate duties of his position, as chair- 
man of tlie committee on canals. Yet he tbimd time to devote 
to other topics. He was one of the select committee, who 
reported iu favor of abolishing imprisonment for debt. He voted 
against the bill on that subject, which finally passed the legisla- 
ture ; which he condemned as too complicated and artificial, and 
aa calculated to preserve imprlsomnent, in cases of debt, too 
much ; and he advocated a system, substantially the same as that 
which now prevails in this State, under the Code of Procedure. 
In the meantime, and after twenty years' experience, the law 
which he opposed, though not repealed in terras, has fallen 
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iiito disuse, and giveu place to a moro simpk- and more juet 
Bjeteni. 

Tliere waa, however, no part of his career in the Assemhly 
which attracted so innch the attention of the public, as his 
coiirae in regard to the Bank of the United States. General Jaclt- 
Boi! had not then commenced his war on that inBtitiition, which 
resulted, finally, in its overthrow, and agitated the nation in all its 
pai-ts. Colonel Benton had, indeed, in the United States Senate, 
made an assault upon the bank, bnt there were very many, in 
the then dominant party, who considered that assault as very 
great heresy. It was under these circumstances, with a very 
decided Democratic majority in the Assembly, of at least Hve to 
one, and when a motion to postpone the whole subject indefi- 
nitely had been defeated by barely a tie vote, that Judge Edmonds 
threw himself into the front rank of the battle, and, with charac- 
teristic energj-, carried it to a successful issue. 

The ensuing year he was elected to the Senate of the State; 
and in that body, tho\igh a new member, was placed at the head 
of the canal committee, and on the judiciary committee. In tho 
lomier position he remained only one year, being then transfer- 
red to the head of the bank committee, whore he remained until 
the end of his tenn, and served on the judiciary committee the 
whole of his senatorial term, which was then four years. In 
the Senate the same indnstry and determination of character 
were displayed. 

It was ahortly prior to the monetary revolution of 1S3T, and 
the whole population seemed to be mad in its race for banka 
and canals. Projects for building canals, involving a public 
debt of many millions of dollars, and applicationa for one or 
two hundred new banks at a time, and a consequent niinoua 
inflation of the pajjer currency of the State, were some of the 
measures on which ho took a decided stand ; and it was often 
remarked, that he was never defeated in any position he took 
on those subjects. The numlrer of new banks tliat were created 
was very limited, not more than five or six at each of the three 
first years of his term, and none whatever in the last year. And 
in that year he introduced, matured, and successfully carried, a 
measuro for infusing a greater amount of coin nito common cir- 
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culation. This was effected by tlie Ihw prohibiting the iesiiing 
(tf bauk notes under tlie denomination of five dollara. The 
measure was violently resisted by the banka throughout the 
State, and when the suspension of specie payments occuiTed in 
1837, they had influence enough with the Logielature, aided by 
the distresBeB of the people, arising from other causes, to procure 
its repeal. Yet even here the Judge's sagacity was displayed, 
His plan was to have the nieaaui-e go into operation rery slowly, 
and not fully, short of a period of six years. But, against hiB 
wishes, the Legislature alltred the time to eighteen months, and 
thus the law was made to operate with its greatest severity, in 
the very midst of all the distress aTid embarrassment caused by 
the suspension of specie payments. There were not wanting 
men who were ready to take advantage of this state of things; 
and thus, a measure, which has prevailed in England, with great 
benetits, for fifty years, has been deuied to our people. 

Another measure, connected with the monetary affairs of the 
StJite, occurred about tlie same time. The war between General 
Jackson and his party on the one side, and the United States 
Bank and the opponents of the administration on the other, was 
raging at tliis time ivith great vehemence. It was believed by many 
of the leading politicians, and among them Judge Edmonds, that 
•he bauk was assaulting the business and prosperity of the State, 
in order to drive it from its position of hostility to it — a position 
which had gone a great way in sustaining General Jackson in his 
jiolicy on this subject. To arrest it, he introdoced into the Legis- 
lature a project for luterposiug the credit of the State, to sustain 
its interests in the contest. 

Some of the most eminent capitalists of the city of New- York 
visited the Legislature, and proposed the creation of a mammoth 
local bank, as an antagonist to the United States Bank. Tliis was 
opposed and defeated by Judge Edmonds and Ids associates, and 
instead of it he proposed to borrow $0,000,000 on the credit of 
the State — and loan $2,00'),000 to the State banks, and the resi- 
due to the farming interests, through local loan ofiicers. 

A report, recommending that measure, and a bill to carry it 
into efft.-ct, drawn by liini, were introduced into the Assembly, 
and such a law was passed. 
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It vas alwaj-B anid by Mr. Edmonds, aniong the frieodfl of tlie 
iiieaaure, that it would never be neceasary to execute the law — and 
that its mere paseage would have the effect to put au end to the 
war on the monetary affairs of the State. This anticipation was 
fiilly and very speedily realized, and the law never went into 
effect. It was the subject, however, of very violent attack from 
political opponents, and was defended by hiin, in the course of 
tlie ensuing summer, in a speech, characterized by great sim- 
plicity, directness, and i-osearch, and which was very widely 
circulated and read. 

There was another topic of general interest, which arose during 
the Judge's legislative career, and on which, characteristically, 
he took a decided stand. That was nullification and secession, 
growing out of South Carolina's opposition to the tariff laws. 
This State was very resolute in standing by General Jackson oa 
that occasion, and a report, said to have been from the pen of Mr. 
Van Buren, then vice-president elect, was introduced into the 
Senate, sustaining the policy of the administration, and denounc- 
ing the doctrines of nullification and secession as destructive of 
the Union. This report, when it canio up for consideration, was 
very vehemently assailed bj' five or six of the strongest men in 
the Senate, and was defended by Mr. Edmonds alone. The contest 
lasted nearly a week, resulted in the triumphant adoption of the 
report, and placed New- York on high ground, on the side of the 
Union and its integrity. 

In tlie last year of his terra Mr. Edmonds was unaniraouely elected 
president of the Senate; and then, at the close of his term, his 
health being very much impaired, he retired from the Senate, 
declining a reelection, which was tendered him, in a district 
where his party were greatly predominant. 

The most of the ensuing two years he spent in traveling, to 
recruit his health. He accepted a commission, from General Jack- 
son, to visit the Indian tribes on the borders of Lakes Huron and 
Superior, and was at one time in the interesting position of being 
eneampcd with over six thousand of the natives of the forest. 
His letters to his family, written during this sojourn, are very 
graphic and interesting, and give a very vivid picture ol that 
Indian life, which is so rapidly passing away from among us. 
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lu Uic toll of 1S37, lie resigned bis etstion, and removed from 
Hudson to Now- York, where lie resumed the practice of law. 
He almost immediately found himself ia an extcusire and profit- 
able business, among the merchant princes of the commercial 
emporium. 

In Ajiril, 1843, without any solicitation on hie part, the Judge 
was appointed, by (iovcmor Bouck, an inspector of the State 
Prison at Sing Sing. It was with much hesitation that he ac- 
cepted thia unthankful task. The labor was indeed herculean. 
Scarcely any discipline was maintained in the prison, and the 
feiiuUn prisoners had the entird oonirol of tits ojlaere, hundreds 
of the males were entirely idle, and the earnings fell short of 
the expenses by over ;^(),000. But within eighteen months a 
great cliange was effected; the female portiou of the ^ison was 
brought into complete subjection ; strict discipline was iutroducetl 
and maintained among the males, and the amtual deficiency in 
the revenue was reduced to less than a tenth of the former sura. 

Tliis task, however, was easy in comparison with a reform of 
a different character which he sought to introduce. He found 
that, for more than tilteen years, the system of govermnent which 
had prevailed in our State prisons was one purely of force; and 
where no seutimeut was sought to be awakened in tlte breast of tlie 
prisoner but tliat of fear, and no duty exacted from him but that of 
implicit obedience. No instrument of punishment was used but 
tlie whip, which had the effect uf arousing only the worst passion^ 
of both con\-ict8 and otficera — a practice of abominable cruelty, 
long engrafted upon our penitentiary system — revolting to hu- 
manity, and destructive to all hope of reforming the prisoner. 
So thoroughly had it become engrafted, that the moat ex- 
perienced officers insisted that tliere waa no other mode by which 
order could be kept. Besides, they found it was then so very 
easy to govern in that way. 

Passion, prejudice, and selfishness, all combined to jilaco obsta- 
cles in the way of this proposed reform, and its progress was very 
slow. Yet it steadily advanced, and when, in 1845, the Judge 
resigned the office of inspector, his system was in the full tide 
of exiierinient. It Mis been continued by his successors to the 
present time. It has also been introduced into tlie State prisons 
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of Aubara and Clinton, and is now the govermng principle in 
»11 our State pi^uitontiariea. With a view of carrying out hia 
plan, in December, 1844, he instituted a "Prison Uiecipline 
Society," the object of which is the rei'tTui of prison govern- 
ment, and the aifliug of prisouers on their discharge to lead honest 
Uvea. Tliis aociety ie in very successful operation, and enjoja 
a large sliaie of public confiilence. How groat an amount of 
good can be accomplished by a single pliilaiitliropic individual I 
and for tliis one movement of the Judge, Low many poor wretches 
will rise up and call him blessed 1 For this the tear of gratitude 
lihall tall upon his grave, while angels proclaim, tliat "he who 
tnmeth one siimer trom tlie error of his way, shall shine aa the 
stars forever," "Man tlios, but not one of his acts ever dies; 
Each, perpetuated and prolonged by interminable results, afTecta 
some beings in every age to come." 

In the winter of 1845, Mi-. Eibnonds was appointed Circuit 
Judge of the First Judicial District. lie was selected by Gov- 
ernor "Wright, in pretcreuce to several able competitors for the 
office, one of whom has since been elected to a bigli judicial 
station. In 1847, under the organization of the Judiciary, 
according to the prorisious of the Constitution of 1S46, he was 
elected a Judge of the Supreme Court ; and in the appointed 
mutine of official duties of his office, he lias been succesBively 
associate Judge and presiding Judge of the most important 
judicial district of the State— perhaps of the Union — and baa 
finally taken his seat, for the current year, in the Court of 
Appeals, This succession of oflioes has brought before him the 
widest and most varied range of judicial duties. As Circuit 
Judge, he was plunged at once into a multitudinous sea of jury- 
trials, from whicli his predecessor had retired with shattered 
health, presenting every variety of ntsi priiis trial, offering for 
his examination the most complicated and minnte facts of mer- 
cantile contracts, the subtlest combinations of &aud and evasive 
ingenuity, and the dreariest and most appalling mysteries of 
crime. As a Judge, imder the now legal system, if he waa 
partially relieved from jury trials, ho was called to even bea^-ier 
labors. A new code of procedure presentW for daily deciuoa 
imp(»1ant questions of practice, in which no assistance could ba 
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obtained from precedenta, and no solution songlit in tlie experience 
of lawyers or judges. Tlie Supreme Court, previous lo 18+6, had 
becu iitcTally overwhelmed with cases involving purely common- 
law questions; but the abolition of the Conrt of Cliancery by 
the new Constitution, and the addition to the existing Supremo 
Court t)f Equity powers, imposed upon Judge Edinnnds and iiis 
aosociatee a vast mass of Equity suits, which the Chancellor and 
his suite of Equity Judges — able, learned, and indefatigable men, 
as they un questionably were — had been entirely unable to pre- 
vent from largely accumulating. Of the cases which occnpy the 
time, and are now almost hopelessly obstructing the progress of 
our highest State Courts, tlie city of New- York furnishes much 
more tliau a moiety. It is a remarkable instance of the care- 
lessness or blindness of the members of tlio Convention of 1846, 
that, while they were so plainly increasing iinmensely the busi- 
ness of the Supreme Court for the District, iueluding the me- 
tropolis, and combiuing within its jurisdiction all tlie powers 
and duties of the Circuit Court, of the Supreme Court, and of 
the Court of Chancery, they actually diminished the nimiber of 
the judges. The Couvcntion foimd tho Circuit Judge, tho two 
Vice-Chancellora, tlie Chancellor, and the three Supreme Court 
Judges inadequate to dispatch the law business of the eity of 
New- York. It was called upon to provide tribunals to remedy 
this defect, and to meet the future exigencies of tho hourly in- 
creasing population and swelling commerce of a city, whicli is 
the business centre of tho Western hemisphere, and whose destiny 
will not stop there, and the result of its statesmanship wna to 
diimnisk the member of judges to four! That the gentlemen 
who have iiilod these offices have not been entirely overwhelmed 
by the submerging tide of legal litigation is creditable to their 
energy and talents. That Mr. Edmonds has discharged his share 
of those duties with learning, talent and fidelity, is ereditabie to 
the governor who appointed him to a judicial post, and confirms 
the justice of the popular election. 

In proceeding to more detail of the judicial life of Judge 

Edmonds, we would inform om- readers of the laity, that n judge 

of the Supreme Court presents himself to the public in three 

aspects — first, he holds a jnotion court alone; next, he sits with 
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Jiis nis<>ciates in hcnch, as Uio lawyers call it, to hear and decide 
calendar causes; and, agoiu, lie holds courts for tlie trial of 
ca^es before a jury. There are other duties, such as those at 
oluimhers; aud thoy are irksome, protracted, aud laborious. 
There are solitary and silent labors — in the late hotirs of the iug:lit 
over the library desk. There ore otiier uumberless and vexatious 
calls on liis time, his comfort, and his nerves. But the world 
sees the judge only in the three forms which we have indicated. 
Should a stranger desire to become acquainted with the subject 
of these remarks, and to pass an hour — not without either profit 
or amusement — let him go to the Supreme Coiu^ about ten 
o'clock of a Saturday morning. He will find himself in a crowd, 
looking something like a mob. There is, however, no need of 
alarm. In that elbowing mass, he is in the midst of honorable 
men, and, keen and acute-looking as they are, his pockets ore 
safe, except, indeed, against taxed costs and special allowances. 
This is the Motion Court. Uere Mr. Justice Edmonds, we think, 
lovea to appear; and certainly his quick perception, piercing 
investigation, and ready decision, appear to great advantage. 
The questions that come before him ai'c diversitiecl atj the affairs 
of men. A wife wants alimony from her husband ; a partner 
wants a receiver for his lirm ; a motlier wants her child ; a 
prisoner wants his liberty; a suitor wants his money from the 
court, and a lawyer wants his costs from the suitor; these, 
aud a thousand other questions, are presented in masses ot 
affidavits and eounter-etateiucnts in writing, which to the unini- 
tiated would seem to require years of toil in their investigatioD, 
but which are evolved and rapidly discussed by the trained 
intellects engaged, with an ease and clearness tliat excite 
surprise and admiration. In comparatively few of the cases 
are rcgiilar and elaborate arguments made. Tbe discussion 
frequently assumes the form of a dialogue; the judge becomes 
one of the dramatU persona, and frequently the principal one, 
and, as a necessary consequence, he must take as well as give, 
and bear the carte and tierce — tlie reply and repartee of excited 
and colloquial argument. The stranger, whom wo have placed 
in this court-room during "special term" will retire from it, wo 
are perauaded, admiring the singular rapidity with which 
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buatness is dispatclieil, and the calcudar ran throngh ; the 
perepicuitj which readies, as if by itituiliun, the pitli of die 
cases presented, and the ready ingenuity wiiich dissolves a 
BophiBtpy, or, by a qncstion, anticipates a result. In this court, 
the gravity and restrained decorum which mark the arguments 
of coansel beforo the three judges, is not, and probably can not, 
be very rigidly observed. The discnsBions, as we have remarked, 
are colloquial and easy, and the ludicrous will often irrepressibly 
appear. We are not disposed to censure severely what has 
often amused us, and enlivened the dry details of a day in the 
special term ; yet a calm observer will perhaps disapprove of 
displays of wit Irom the bench. It ia dangerous, as it inevitably 
leads to retort, and trenches on the respect for the court, which, 
in this country more than any otlier, is required to enforce its 
authority. ITie greater tlie wit and readiness of the judge, the 
greater is the danger. Tlie following portrait- — caricature we 
should, perhaps, rather say — of a recent English chancellor, 
has no resemblance, we sincerely say, to the magistrate of 
whom we are writing; but we present it as a lesson to judges, 
to show how dangerous is familiar colloquialism from the bench, 
and how unfavorably a man of undeniable genius may be made 
to appear by a malignant satirist, when unrestrained facility In 
disconree furnishes the elements of truth that give point to the 
sarcasm : " Every thing he does is forcible, every thing he says 
is clever, but somehow all is ludicrous. In argument ia he 
great? 'Oh, he ia so amusing.' On the bench is he awfuU 
'Bless your heart, he is droller than Liston.' Declaiming — 
jesting — judging against time — an encycloptedia interleaved 
with Joe Miller — the object of abundant wonder, but scanty 
respect — and a combination of qualities, high and low, which 
make him the most entertaining chancellor that ever rattled 
the seals, or straddled on the woolsack." In the more serions 
labors of the regular term, Mr. Justice Edmonds has produced 
manilbid and enduring evidence of his able and assiduous 
discharge of his judicial duties. In turning over Barl&ur'a 
RcporU, the reader will be surprised at the number and extent 
of his decisions. An easy and flowing style, and great facility 
in writing, have enabled him to furnish a number of opinions, 
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surprising when tlic demands on bis time are considered, and 
honorable proofs of liin legal researclies and judicial taleats. 

But it is as a nidprlua judge, and especially as a judge in die 
Courts of Criiniual Law, tltat the public best know Mr. Jiistace 
Ediuouds ; and he deservee tiiuir respect and gratitude for tlie 
linmiess with which, particularly in* trials tor uiienses against 
lite, he has administered criminal law. At the time of hia 
advent to the bencli, a feeling was pervading the eoiuninnity 
with respect to the legal puuiahmenf of murder, whicli tLreat- 
ened to abrogate in effect tlie statutes of tiie land, and to i)n>dn«3 
a result, by a practical violation of the law, which the Leginlaturo 
has repeatedly refiised to allow. We are not going to enter into 
a discussion on the justice or expediency of capital punishment?. 
Mr. Justice Edmonds, it is said, liimself is adverse to them, 
tliougli, if we are rightly informed, not on religious grounds, 
but as a question of state policy. Ho felt, as moat men do feel, 
tliat judges and jurors are bound to administer the law of the 
land as it exists, and that, called, as they are, simply to cxpreBs 
their belief whetlior a certain fact has been proved or not, they 
are not responsible for the consequences wliieh the Legislatnre 
has attached to the answer. 

We have looked over the returns of our criminal conrt«, and 
find that, aince February, 1845, there have been in the city of 
New-York forty-nine trials for homicide and the first degree ftf 
arson. Of those tried, fourteen have been convicted of lunrder, 
and two of arson in the first degree. A number liave been 
convicted of manelaughtor. There have heen many trials before 
Judge Edmondsfor other high crimes, less, however, than jnnrder. 
It is a subject of melancholy reflection tliat crimes of this do8- 
porate character should abound among us; but we are happy to 
know that, in our modem judicatures, the conviction of an 
innocent person for a capital oflenso can scarcely occur. The 
laws of evidence excluding every thing but direct testimony, the 
maxims of jurisprudence fonne<l by tlie luimanify of jndgee to 
protect prisoners, and, let us add, the philanthropy of the age, 
have rendered the fofcution of an innocent man almost an im- 
possibility. 

It is the jnst praise of Judge Edmonds to say, tliat he has 
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known how to awaken tbo consciences of jurors, and to bring 
tlic laws of tlie land, in tlio most critical cases, into free execn- 
tiiin. 

In the discharge of hia duties as circuit judge, he wai alwaya 
learlesg and independent, reminding us of the fainone Matthew 
llule. A most extraordinary iuatanco of this was exhibited at 
the anti-rent trinlfl at Columbia County, in Septonibcr, IS+S. 
Tlie counsel employed in those ti-ials, had been engaged in the 
tame cases at the circoit in March prece<ling, and had then 
uifttiifestcd no little conibativeness. They displayed the same 
warmtli before Judge £<.lniouds, and carried it bo far as to come 
to blowe in open ctiurt. The otfenders were gentlemen of high 
standing, and personal frienda of the Judge, and both at once 
apulogizedfor their contempt of court. But the Judge, with groat 
promptness, committed them both to prison, and adjourned his 
court, with the remark, that it was not his fault that the course 
of public justice was thiia interrupted. Perhaps none regretted 
lhit4 momentary outbreak more than the parties themijelves, whose 
m.4nnere in private life are courteous in tlie extreme. 

Thia event attracted a great deal of attention throughout the 
Union, and wae noticed by European papers as "evidence of 
advancijigcivilization in America." Tlie most gratifying feature 
of the caiic wae, that it did not disturb the personal good feeling 
which had previously existed between the parties engaged in it, 

His election as a Justice of the Supreme Court, by a very 
large majority, was gratifying, not only to liim, but to the public, 
inasmuch as during his judgeship he had made several decisions 
that warred upon popular prejudice; and immediately before 
his election he had, with others of the Democratic party, pro- 
tested against the admission of Texas into the Union, as eminently 
calculated to lead to a war with Mexico, and to perpetuate the 
extension of slavery. Subsequent events have justified the sa- 
gacity which marked that act, while the act itself lias subjected 
the gentlemen engaged in it to much obloquy and censure from 
their political associates, Tliis proceeding was, however, re- 
buked in his triumphant election by the public, who honored 
him for bis independence of character. 

The complaint which was made uf the etdebrated author of the 
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nistory of the Cominon Law, that lie did not decide with sufficient 
qnickneee, can not be uttered against the subject of this sketch. 
Witli him there is no delay, no hesitatiou ; indeed, it is remarked 
hy all, that he transacts a greater amount of business in & given 
time, than any jurist who baa over been on the bench in the city 
of New- York, But, though his decisions are delivered with the 
greatest promptness, they are masterly specimens, exhibiting all 
tlie elegance and perspicuit} of the most elaborated legal judg- 
ments. 

With the younger members of the bar Judge Edmonds is an 
especial favorite. He always receives them with words of kind- 
ness and encouragement, and hears them with patience. By the 
rising generation of lawyers — those who must, in a score of years 
hence, be the masters of the field nowoccupied by their seniors, 
he will be long and affecHonately remembered, and by some of 
their number, who will wield abler pens tliau ours, proper tributea 
will be paid to his superior virtues and abilities. What was said 
of Sir Matthew Hale is no less true of the Judge : llis conver- 
sation ia affable and entertaining; his eloquence easy and per- 
suasive; his temper warm, open, and generous; he is affection- 
ate to his family and sincere to his finends. 

T!ie Judge has one brotlier, Francis W., cashier of the Me- 
chanics' Bank in New-Tork, and distinguished as an artist. He 
has also three sisters, two of whom reside in the State of New- 
York, and the third, the wife of Colonel Webb, of the United 
States Army, is living in Illinois. Tlie family of the Judge con- 
sists of throe daughters, two of whom are married. 

For most of the foregoing sketch, as well as for the portrait, 
we are indebted to the United States MontJily Law Magazine. 
A di<itingiiished legal friend to whom wo applied has furnished ns 
witii the remarks on Judge Edmonds' judicial career. Though 
personally attached to the Judge, the writer of these reraarke ia 
the last person who would flatter, and has felt himself, on the 
contrary, restrained from writing as warmly as simple justice 
required. The concluding portion of this sketch ia our own. 

The experience of Judge Edmonds as a seer is of recent ori^, 
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dating no fortlier back than the early part of 1851. Up to tliat 
time, he had no idea that there waa, or could be, any 8iicU tiling 
as intorcoiiree with tlio spirita of tlie departed. Indeed, be 
Iiad doubts whetlier there was any existence after the lite on 
earth, and if tliere was, he had no very definite or well-settled 
notions of the nature and mode of Uiat existence. From tho 
leacliiiigs lliat he Lad heard in the pulpit, and read in theological 
works, Ilia notions of the nature of the future existence were 
vajjue, ehadowy, and uncertain. Of the true state of things, as 
it has since been revealed to him, he had no conception whatever, 
and he was as ready as any one to scotf at tlie spiritual inter- 
course which is now so manifest to many, and may yet be 
proved to the satisfaction of all. 

His first experience of the kind was some time in the month 
of December, 1850. In the early part of November his wife 
had died. lie was warmly attached to her, and they had lived 
together for more than tliirty years. Her death affected him 
very much. Ho was living at the time at a small place in tJie 
country, a short distance from the city of New- York. His 
married daughters returned to town, to the care of their families, 
and his youngeet to her boarding-school, and for a month or 
two he occupied his house alone, having no one about liim but 
his aen'ants, so tliat when he returned daily from his duties in 
town, he was alone, tmtil he again, the next day, resumed his 
duties in court. He slept very little during the time, it 
frequently occurring that he wonld not retire to bed at all 
during the night. 

During this time his raind was very much occupied with 
the inquiries concerning the nature of death, and the condition 
after death. He read and reflected a great deal on the subject 
He was in tlie habit of throwing himself on his bed, or of 
reclining on a sofa, and coutiniung his reading. On one such 
occasion, after tho family had all retired, and about midnight, 
as he lay reading, he distinctly beard the voice of his wife, 
speaking a sentence to him. As he has liimself described the 
incident to us, he started as if he had been shot. He sat up, 
and looked aroimd him. His lamp was still lighted, and the 
fire burning cheerfully in the grate, and he could see nothing 
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uiiuBual. Ho lay down again, persuading liimself that it was a 
delueioii of lus imagination, pi-oduccd by Ids grief and sleep* 
lessnesB. But reason upon it as he would, the iinpreasion on. 
Ida mind that it had boen a reality continued and grew in 
strength daily. He, liowever, sturdily resisted that impression, 
and for rafliiy days etndied and analyzed tiie oi)erBtion9 of his 
own mind, to ascertain, if he could, why it waa that tlii* 
impression of reality continued so vigorously against the oft- 
repeated conclusions of his reason tliat it was a more delusion. 

In the latter part of December, ho took up his residence in 
the city for the winter, and Iio endeavored, by change of scene 
and occupation, to dispel this impression. 

In the month of Jainmry ensuing, a Indy who had been a^ 
wann friend of Iiis wife, invited him to come to her house, to 
witness the Spiritual Manifestations. Tliat lady said slio had 
been impressed for several days to do so, and during that lime 
had felt tlie continued presence of Mrs. Edmonds in a remarkable 
manner — whatever she might be doing, the idea of her departed 
friend being ever uppermost in her tlionghts. 

Tlie Judge, to while away a tedious hour, and having scarcely 
any curiosity, and certainly no intei-est in tlie subject, accepted: 
the invitation. 

At the appointed time he attended, and no one was present 
bat that lady, her daughter, and a rapping medium. Tlie- 
interview was a brief one, but several things occurred which Bt>' 
once riveted his attention, lie ascertained, fmm his examina- 
tions, tliat tlie sounds which lie heard wore not, and could not 
be, produced by the persons present. He saw tliere was intel- 
ligence in them. His riuestionsworc answered witli good sense, 
and entire senteneos spelled out, expressing sentiments ctiarac- ' 
teristic of the spirit who professed to speak, and his tlionghts 
were read and spoken to, and mental questions answered, when.- 
the ])ersons present could not even know tliat he asked a question, 
nnich less know what it waa. Ho made a memorandum of what: 
occurred, and he was told to correct an error he had made in 
his writing — an error which those preseut did not know any 
thing about, but which seemed to he known to the intelligence 
tliat was distingmahing the soimds. 
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Tlieee tilings attracted his attention and excited Lis curiosity, 
ftud Le resolved to investigate the Bnbject, and detect the 
imposture, if it was one. 

From that time, for three or four months, he gave to the 
matter all the loienre time he had, seeing different mediuuia at 
different places, and in the company of different persona, and 
guarding, ae far as his ingenuity could suggest, against the 
possibility of deception. During the ensuing summer, living 
in the country, where there vae no medium, he was able to 
witness the plienomena only once a week. 

He was very slow to yield his belief, and it was not until June 
following, after having investigated the matter for six moiiths,- 
and having had nearly one hundred inter\-iews— no two of wliich 
were alike — did he finally abandon his unbelief, and admit that 
it must be spiritnal. 

He kept very full and careful records of all he witnessed, 
and perused them, once and again, to compare the proceedings 
of one day with others, that he might detect inconaisteucies or 
contradictions. lie sought for differeut mediums, thus pre- 
cluding the jioasibility of concert of action. He associated with 
different circles, for the same purpose, and finally yielded his 
belief when no sane mind could withhold it any longer. 

We have frequently heard him remark that, although he had 
witnessed many very remarkable and unaccountable physical 
manifestations, the moral evidences, as he termed them, whicb 
had been accorded to him, had had much the greatest influence 
upon his judgment. Tliose moral evidences consisted in his mosf 
secret thoughts being made known and exposed — thoughts wliich 
had been treasured hi liis bosom for years, and never uttered to 
hitman being ; others more recently formed, and yet never uttered 
by him ; and mental questions and inquiries answered, the very 
existence of which was unknown to any one but himself. These 
things were quite frequent with him, much more so than physical 
manifestations, which were accorded to others much more freely 
than they were to him. 

They demonstrated to him, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
several important truths: one, that our most secret thoughts 
were known to a superior intelligence that was ever arotmd us; 
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another, tlmt man does live aiul forever, after liis existence on 
this eartli ceases; and another still, that hia conduct here elabor- 
ates his destiny hereafter. 

It must not he understood that his investigations were confined 
to rapping mediums, Kvery form of mediums that came withia 
his reach — rapping, impressible, clairvoyant, writing, speaking, 
seeing — all were examined by him, and their revelations com- 
pared with each other, by means of the careful records which 
he kept, and which, it is to be hoped, will yet be given to the 
world. 

During these investigationB, "he found in his mind," as he 
expressed it, the impression of a scene in the spiritual world. 
The scene, the actors, the incidents, were all as \-ividly pictured 
in hia mind as if all had been perceived by tlie outward nenses; 
but, not imagining that he was himself ever to become a medium, 
he did not obser>'e when or how he obtained the impression. 
But on one occasion, during the summer of 1851, when a email 
circle, of which he was a member, had assembled to converse 
through a rapping medium, it was announced to him that he was 
to become a medium for receiving communications direct from 
the Spirit-world, and that, under circumstances which would 
enable him to know aud record them and give tliem to the world. 
Tliat evening he was partly developed, and a few evenings after- 
ward more fully, and he now began to receive those visions 
or allegorical pictures, some of which have been g^ven in the 
SnEKiNAU, and the residue of which we shall yet give to onp 
readers. We have been allowed to peruse many of them, and 
we have been struck with their beauty^their sublimity at times 
— and the unitbmily elevated tone of the morals which thej 
teach. They are eminently practical in their character, and not 
a senriraent is to be found in any of tliem that would be unac- 
ceptable to the most pure and humble Christian. The lessons 
wliich they teach are those of love and kindness, and are ad- 
dressed to the calm, deliberate reason of man, asking from him 
no blind faitli, but a careful inquiry and a deliberate judgment 

Those visions are generally given to the Judge when he is 
alone, tliough sometimes tliey have appeared when others were 
present, and he has described them as they came and paased 
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away. Tliey come as well by day aa at night, and oaly require 
that external objects be ehiit out by closing the eyes. 

Tlie Judge, however, entertams the idea that he is, as yet, only 
partly developed as a medium, that he is now in a state of pro- 
gress, and that M^ virion ia yet to be opened, so as to enable him 
to see yet more ttie realities of the Spirit-world, 

Tlie change which all this has, in the moan time, worked in 
his character is quite perceptible to his intimate acquaintances. 
From being irascible and excitable at times, he has become calm 
and moderate ; from being, occasionally, stem and unyielding, he 
has become kind and gentle; Irom being a doubter as to the 
future, he has become well grounded in the belief of man's im- 
mortality, and liis redemption through the mercy of God ; and 
he has found in spiritnal iutercourae, not merely matter to ' 
gratify an idle curiosity, or reeponsea to vain and frivolous in- 
quiries, but wisdom most profomid, knowledge most interesting, 
and morality most pure and elevating, as all may find who will 
seek with a single desire for troth and with rainda open to ita^ ' 
reception. 

Those who fail of eminence in this life may, at least, console ' 
themselves with the reflection that they escape the seductive 
influences that throng the avenues to the temple of fame. The ! 
man who occupies some humble walk of life is less exposed to 
danger, since his position is made to depend on personal industry 
rather than popular applause. If destitute of influence, he may 
have little to gain by an adhesion to prevailing errors, and still 
less to lose from a conscientious devotion to priuciplea which 
wait the sauctiou of the future. The obligations of men increase 
in proportion to their personal influence, and the measure of 
their power to mold human conditions and to shape the destiny 
of the world. The man who rises to the higliest position in 
the State is not always the most fortunate; for, without a just 
sen:^o of the relation between human capacities and responsibili- 
ties, every success must be deemed a misfortune. The loftiest 
position among men may witness the soul's most fearful ordeal. 
The mountain is still tlie scene of the temptation ; and seldom, 
indeed, does the man of the world descend from his proud emi- 
nepg$^ tg ^nt$rt{^ the, truth that i^ bp^^ in the, maiur^r. Fev 
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among eartli's nobility received Christ in the day of his Itumilia-' 
tJon. Not many of hia devout followers were called &om the 
world's high places. Tlie poeeession of temjMjral power ; the 
pursuit of wealth and fame ; the pride and splendor of earthly 
oirciunstance, and the superficial attaimnciits and possessions of 
material and sensuous existence, Lave a power of fascination 
that is irresistible to the millions who yield to their poteut spell. 
Tliey aiono exliibit a divine nobility who, with these liindrances, 
yet break from tlio gilded cliain and assert their treedom. 

A single consideration will conclude our sketch. The man 
who est^iems it a privilege to respect his conscience at the hazard 
of whatever of peraopal influence he may have acquired in half 
a century ; who calmly follows — and with no vain regrets — his 
deepest convictions of duty, and, moreover, with a certain con- 
sciousness uf all he has at stake, justly claims the respect and 
admiration of men. For this, more tlian for all else, is Judge 
Edmonds deser^-ing of honor ; nor is there aught in the settled 
purpose of his mind to indicate that his course is determined by 
caprice or a mouieutai-y excitement. Those who know him 
familiarly observe a growing selt-possession apparent in bit 
manner, and in the normal exercise of his mental powers. Hia 
recent legal opinions exhibit the method of his mind ; they are 
clear, concise, and vigorous in statement, and denote a healthy 
action of the faculties most essential to the honorable discharge 
of his official duties. It is an agreeable reflection, that the Judge 
has never lost sight 'jf his earthly responsibilities, in making tlia 
discovery that he lias intimate, endearing, and immortal relationR 
to another life. No one can truly say that the obligations of 
tlie hour have been neglected or forgotten by liim ; or tliat hia 
spiritual experience has rendered him less efficient in the admin- 
istration of justice. Wliile wo write, he is calmly adjudicating 
in the Court of Appeals, at Albany ; and neither Ms imperfect 
l>hy3ical health, his love of retirement, nor the brigtite&t images 
which angel-hands have sculptured to his vision in the pantheon 
of the opening Heavens, have been able to win him from earthly 
halls of judgment when his presence was demanded. Thus may 
he contiuue to pursue the even tenor of his way, humbly but 
tirmly,t rusting in every trial to tlie Supreme Judge of the world 
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BY V. B. CODBTNET. 

The Divine Love or Goodnoss is the only essential Bnbstance ; 
and all things liaving proceeded from it are iieceBsarily at hottoiu 
good, tlioiigh appearing otherwise to the eye of finite tnlelll- 
genee. It can not be teiiably denied that all that now is, or ever 
will be, was included or contained in the First Causu, and can ho 
clearly traced to it by a chain of invuinerahlo links. This ia 
true not only of all substance, but ol" all activity, life, intelligence, 
power, etc. Tlie Divine Will ia the only real will, and the 
Divine Intelligence the only real intelligence. All else ia only 
apjMraitl^ real, each thing in ita degi-ee. All tlieology, however, 
up to this date, has assumed, contrary to the clearest rational 
deductions, that inan^s will is independent nf God's, and can 
and does witliatand, contradict, and defeat Hia will, the conse- 
quences of wliich stretch throughout eternity, frustrating the 
Divine End in the creation ; whereas, in all the \vide and deep 
economy of the Divine Universe, the real trutli la, that not a 
single fiber jars, or liair obstructs I But, I am satisfied that, if 
the dismal consequences of this virtual denial of God's ofnnipo- 
tcnce could be distinctly seen through the mistB of prejudice 
that conceal them, its advocates would abandon it in terror, and 
forthwith acknowledge the all-aufficieucy of the Divine Wisdom 
to effectuate the ends of Divine Love. It surely denies God, 
and is in its last analysis, pure and um-elieved Atheism. But as 
real good underlies, or is, as it were, the chemical base of all 
apparent eril, so this God-disparaging and God-denying doctrine 
served a good purpose in its day and generation. It was the 
legitimate product of a certain state in the history of the race's 
development, and the fatal conseijnonces it invulved only be- 
came obvious to the deeper analysis and vaster comprehension 
of later times. The deeper we descend into the constitution 
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and nature of things, and the wider we extend our views of 
Diviae Love, tlte muro brilliant and soul-Htirring tlio honuomeft 
and beauties of tlie creation liecome. Maj I nut, indeed, say tliat 
there is a potent solvent latent in the interior economy of tilings, 
tliat will yet resolve the horrors and defonuitiea of the hells 
themselves, as means of the Divine End, into God's ravishing 
harmonies and heauiies ? 

But if the Divine End or purpose in the whole creation was, 
and is tvaliy good, so must it undoubtedly be in every part and 
particle of the creation. "All is very good." Every atom, 
action, thought, and affection is indelibly stamped with the 
Divine End, and can not swerve a hair s breadth from its destiny, 
but, pointed with tho Divine puri>ose, goes unerringly forward, 
ministering its proper use throughout all eternity! But we must 
come to the subject. It has been said that tlio Divine Love op 
Goodness, which is what Swedeiiborg means by the "Lord 
Jehovah," is the only real substance — the only real vitality, 
self-existent and self-subsistent — the fundamental Being. All 
else is derivative, and only apparently self-existent and aelf- 
Bubsistent. Any other doctrine is infidel, atheistic and absurd. 
Creation, spiritual and natural, is an outMrth of the Divine 
Love, and is distinctly discreted in its various degrees from it, 
Thus the first proximate proceeding, or discrete degree of the 
creation from the Lord, are tlie celestial, highest, or inmost 
heavens, wherein the love of the Lord is the supreme delight, 
or "ruling love," and corresponds to the emotional or affectional 
nature of man. Hie next discrete degree are the spiritual 
heavens, wherein the love of the neighbor is the ruling love, 
and corresponds to the intelligent nature of man. The last 
discrete degree is tlie natural sphere, wherein the love of self is 
the governing principle, "Tlie Loi'd properly dwells in tho 
midst of the celestial heavens"' — is not outside of or above the 
creation, but "in the midst," and dwells correspondently op 
repi-esentatively in each outer degree of it — more distantly and 
imperfectly in the outermost, and more nearly and perfectly in 
the inner. This being tlie case, it is obvious tliat the creation, 
and all things of it, have not of theniselves subttantial being, 
but are phenomenal, dependent, couditiunal and imperfect — ■ 
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shadows of tlie great Reality. Now, as it ta thns with the 
All of tilings, exactly so is it with man, the type or microcosm. 
Ilis suhntantial being U the Txird, who dwells properly in the 
midst of the celestial degree or heavens of his mind, and repre- 
sentatively in all the lower or outer degrees of it. It is this 
representative God that is the man. This appearance, this image 
and likeness, is all that there is nf us. We have an apparent 
^^//-existence, an apparent «e^-will, jteT^-intolligence and action, 
which discretes ua from God, and individualizes us, yet at 
liottom or base, all is a unity — the one alone suhetanco. Bnt 
as it is man's destiny to become more and more an image of the 
Divine Love, and more and more a likeness of tlie Divine 
Wisdom, he passes succeasively through all those degrees, from 
the lower or outermost to the higher or innermost, opening and 
living in order the natural, spiritual, and celestial degrees or 
planes of his mind. But what finite intelligence can reckon 
the means, or comprehend tlie times and places, states and 
changes of tliis all-lasting development! Nevertheless, we 
most render this jihilosojihy practicable, and bring it home to 
the hearts and heads of men here now. We first live a natural 
life, by which term I not only mean the material life, but also 
tlie natural passions and appetites, thoughts and affections. 
"All men," as Swedenborg says, "are first bom into proprium. 
that they may thence become spiritual and celestial." Tlie love 
of sell" ie the prime or ruling love during this era. It centers 
all delight, enjoyment, etc., in the gratification of the selfisli 
loves. Being essentially aggregative and conservative, it is u 
most powerful individualizing instrumentality. Self is the 
prompter of every thought, the mainspring of every action, 
TliC selfiah life is a life of sharp discord and pointed antagonism. 
It is like the rough block of marble before it is sculptured into 
symmetry. Considered in itself aa an end, there is no glory or 
beauty in it ; but as a means to a higher life, it is instinct with 
liarmony and holiness. It is the chrysalis form, that is plenary 
with the hues and glories of the Divine Life — the barbed and 
bitter hull that contains the sweet kernel which ilfterwanl 
expands itself, and discloses its beauties and glories in the genial 
Bun^hine of a purer ani higher atmosphere 1 
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Moreover, as the history of the individnal ifl in general the 
history of the uiaes, all social, civil, religious, and theological 
institnlione of this period of inoa'a history, are marked by this 
iniliug love, and testily it as unequivocally as the gallowB testify 
crime ; for the inetitntions of an ago are but tlie outbirths of 
the (^f*^ state of man's development, and, after all, are truly 
liU^ective. Man, like God, stamps his image and likeness on all 
around him. Is not the world yet ruled by seliishueii!* ? Are 
not all our social, civil, ami political institutions deep laid in iti 
Does it not dictate in the mnnicipality, and preside in the 
legislative hall ? It isolates families and classes, and sets eacli 
man a spy upon every other man. It monopolizes the land, the 
air, the water, and human life. It systematically robe, plunders, 
and murders; makes slaves of our twin-brotliors, and raises, 
like the Ishmaelites, every man's hand against his neighbor, 
making each man a defendant in a capital suit where all the 
olliers are plaintiffs agiiinst him I There are few departments 
of ultimate natural life that aro not under the complete dominion 
of some one or otlier of the selfish loves or natural passions — 
cupidity, avarice, pride, ambition, or sensuality. 

This state of life dominates and tyrannizes the love of the 
tieiglibor and the love of God, which have to bo cwnpeUfd, the 
former by criminal codes, jails, and penitentiaries, and the latter 
l)y tlie omnipotent vengeance, tire and brimstone, and eternal 
hell of a selfish God, None of ua are strangers to the crudities 
and deformidos of this early era in the long history of man. 
Self-love is the only original sin. 

Next comes the moral life, in which the love of the neighbor 
(the moral element) is the dominating or supreme love. It is 
founded upon consouaioe, which is formed, as Swedonborg eaya^ 
by doctrine, conscience always being according to our bel^f of 
what is right and what is wrong. But that belief varies in each 
age and nation, in each class and sect, and almost in each indi- 
vidual. The Spartan had a conscience to steal, while we have « 
conscience not to steal. The Catholic worships the Virgin Mary 
with as pure and bright a conscience as the Protestant, to whom 
it is profanity, worships Christ. Tlie priest or clergyman gener- 
ally forms the conscience of his followers, and each theologian 
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or moralist haa a eoiiflcience according to his sygtoin. Though 
our perceptions and belief of what is right and WTong are in- 
definitely varied, yet conscience in each, being the love of what 
we helievA to bo right, has tlie same source in all, just as the 
Rhine flows north, and the Khone south, yet both have their 
source in tlie mme mountaine. 

This life, when contrasted with the selfish life, is full of beauty 
and excelleuce, hut when contrasted with the celestial life, is 
full of imperfections and dcfonnities. To explain this paradox, 
fet us analyze it briefly. It implies and requires evil and error 
as one ground of its being. It requires s knowledge of evil in 
order that there may be choice between it and good, and thus 
merit or blame ; and who can liave a knowledge of what does 
not exist? Moreover, that e^-il must coniinue to exist along 
with the good, that the prerogative of choice may continue, and 
the moral cnnKtitntion be preserved, for when and where evil 
dies out and ceases, our moral being is at an end. It is condi- 
tioned upon the existence of evil as well as good. Tliere is no 
merit where there eould have been no blame ; and I say. too, 
that eveiy moral being must have d/>ne the evil — must have 
partaken of the forbidden fruit— in order to imow the good and 
the true, just as the blind man, in order to have an idea of 
color, must see it with his man eye. The moral virtues sicken 
and die when and where their correlative vices live not. Would 
there be any sympatliy or pity where there were no sorrows or 
grieffl to be soothed I Would there be any forbearance, forgive- 
ness, or mercy, where tJiere was no lault ! Would there be any 
pity and commiseration, benefaction and condolence, where 
tliere was no misfortune or calamityJ Anfl where would be 
the majesty of mercy and pardon, if there was no crime 'i Yes ; 
and to appreciate all tliose virtues, we must have tasted of every 
human ill ; and to know and feel penitence and remorse, we must 
have been tainted with iniquity and crime. To do and bo Iietter, 
we must have been and done worse. To be redeemed, wo must 
have fallen. In tJie moral life there was and is nofaultlfga man 
except God, and even He, as a merely moral Man, abstracted 
from Ilis divine character, is a doer of iniquity and vice. 
Now, look for a moment at the practical operation of this life 
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in man. It has, of uecpaeity, two sidoB — a good and an evil aide. 
It IB foiinde I upon and ariaeg out of the nutHgonism of good and 
evil, which antagonism, in order that this life may be sll- 
incluslve, is diffused and raniiiied tliroughout all the institutions 
of the moral era. Every individual in all its empire must have 
Iiis good and his bad side — must be "a man of Borrows and 
acquainted with grief," that ho may bo a man of eympathj, 
pity, benevolence, and love. It makes iuridioos dietinctiona 
between man and man — the one better and the other worse — 
tlie one honored and approbated, and the other condemned. 
The moral grandeur of the greatest and best is bnt established 
npon tlic comparative moral niin of all those around them. For 
every one that is invested with honor and glory, others must be 
covered witli shame. And this distinction descends from tlie 
pinnacled heights of moral worth, in church and stale, to the 
obscurities of tlie kitchen and workshop. It is wholly and 
fundamentally mcompatiblo with entire and absolute fellowsliip. 
It has a tariff of crimes and penalties, of honors and rewards, 
and an executive that imperiously enforces it. It despotically 
rules tlie man and his actions, by motives, by tlireats, and 
frights and fears, and by promises, hopes and rewards. It 
teaches man responsibility ; and with a flattering smile, promises 
him reward, or with a tlireat, points him to penalty. It is a 
battle-ground where the Divine Lite, vital in the inmost, comes 
down and struggles with the selfish life — a period of encounter 
between the powers of Darkness and Light ; the morning twi- 
light of a mighty day ; a day of enfranchisement and final glory 
for the human family ; an alternating time ; a transition state, 

As all institutions are bit outbirths or external embodiments 
of man's state of life, the necessary imperfections and deformities 
of the moral era beget a correspondingly imperfect and deformed 
theology and religion. The undeniable necessity of evil in the 
moral life and constitution, is the secret cause of all the religious 
enormities and tlteological monstrosities in repute among Chris- 
tians at this day. Thoy /ear and worship God only as a Moral 
Being, ascribing to Him all the moral virtues which are insep- 
arable from their antagonist vices : hence, without seeming tc 
be aware of it, thsfj of necesEutj, asuibe to him the attributes 
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of anotlier famous character found in tlieir tiieology. Ho ia 
wrathful, vindictive and exemplary, condemning and approving, 
"electing and reprobating." It plaeoa Him under the absolute 
dominion of Motive, and thus implies a power superior and 
external to Hia omnipotence, and which binds Ilim by conse- 
quences. Uell ia the result of llis moral disapprobation, and 
heaven of Ilis beneficence and love, and are true correspondents 
of the necessary antagonism of good and evil in His moral 
character — the indispensable conditiona of Ilis moral being, just 
as the knowledge and experience of evil are necessary ingredients 
in the moral constitution of man. Tlius it divides tlio universe, 
and makes it a stupendous antagonism, held in twain by eter- 
nally opposing forces ! Such are the momentona reemts, briefly 
stated, of regarding the moral dispensation as final and supreme ' 
But it, in fact, ia only phenomenal, provisionary, and temporary, 
and like the selfish life, is inevitably doomed to an utter death. 
It is not an End of the Divine 1m\6, but only a grand and 
offlcient means. 

The celestial life is above and beyond (interior to) this life. 
It ia the proximate receptacle of the Divine Love itself — tlie 
direct and immediate efflux of the Holiest of Holies that " dwells 
in the midst"— that life that comes down from God, in the 
center of the human soul, and occupies the spiritual and natural 
planes, when the celestial degree of the mind ia opened. While 
man lives his selfish and moral life in long succession, it is in 
abeyance — waiting to be revealed, when the time of its advent 
shall arrive. It is the garden caxtwatd in Eden, with the tree oi' 
life, with the Lord himself " in the midst," and from which man 
was driven, when he lost tl^e celestial life, and became a moral 
man by the knowledge of good and evil, since which time its 
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have boon closed to his selfish and moral posterity. But when 
the gates of this paradise, or the celestial degree of the mind, are 
again thrown open, the Divine Life flows down into the lower 
or outer degrees of the mind, cleanses the leprous spots of the 
moral man, and expels the blotches, and blurs, and carbuncles 
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of tlie external selfish niaa, and complotoly renovates aod 
purifiea liim from all stain. It must be remembered tliat I am 
not now treating of the various degrees of life as they are is 
their essence in the heavens, and in the lieaven of heavens, bat 
as they are now, or will surely hereafter be, correspondently on 
earth ; for all the degrees of tlie mind can be opened and lived 
while here on earth, and ultimated in actual life : as &wedeubor|f 
teaches, tlie ruling love hero conjoins the man with its corre- 
sponding heaven, and when ho dies lie cotnes into that heaven. 
In the celestial life, a!l the imperfections, short-comings, sanc- 
tions, constraints, and penalties, of all former dispensations, are 
merged in the unutterable and measureless love of God. The 
subject of it knows no guilt, imperfection, or evil— knows no 
consequence or accountability, is dominated by no outward cir- 
cumstance or power superior to himself^ bnt the highest and last 
appearance is that ho is wholly redeemed and free — a law tmto 
nimself. Here he is intrinsically pure, and all his sins remitted, 
expunged, lost, gone in the deep and mighty ocean of the 
Divine Love ! Here he has no longer a conscience of sin against 
God, which, in the moral dispensation, makes him bo unhappy, 
miserable, wretched, blind, and naked, but life, and action 
identified, is its own unspeakable delight ! Here his action passes 
not beyond his own subjectivity, his very being is action or use, 
and his action or use, his glory and happiness. Being is doing, 
and doing delight. This is what Swedenlmrg means, when he 
says, "The celestials are in the dob'ght of their life." 

In the seltish life, the action of the subject always relates to 
consequences — is brought forth by tliem. It is done or per- 
formed, in ord^r that some selfish interest or object may be 
attained. There is no delight in the action it«elf; it is even 
irksome and undelightful : bnt the happiness is in the remdts of 
it, as ministering to some cupidity, concupiscence, or lust. So, 
likewise, in the moral life, action regai-ds consequences, and is 
determined by them. It has no delight sui gefi^w, but is 
constrained by a sense of duty, by reward and penalty; the 
happiness of the actor, in both cases, arising aftt-r the action is 
performed. And this is true not only of the selfish and moral 
life on earth, but also of the Bpiritnal-natnral and spiritual life 
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in their corresponding heavens. Bnt in the eelcetial life it is 
wholly otherwise. The action itself is ita own exceeding great 
delight. Action, good and true, is liere the easential felicity and 
glory of the snbject. h\ the fullness of its own beatitude, it 
ignores all outward, seltiBli, and moral ends. Flowing prosi- 
mately from the Lord himself, in the inmoBt, it is, in the very 
liighcst apparent sense, nncoustrained, Gpontaneous, and frei\ 
dominated by no hopes and promises, threats and fears. For 
instance, the end of the shoemaker in the selfish life is to pro- 
dace tlie shoe with as little action or cost to himself as possible, 
and get as much for it from his neighbor as possible. His 
delight consists in thus appropriating tlic substance of hia 
neighbor to himself; his action being only a meajts to this end. 
In the nioml life, his motive is to produce as good a shoe fur hia 
neighbor as be wonld for himself, and at a like coat and price, 
that his neighbor may thereby be benefited, and himself have 
peace of mind and scU'-satisfactiou ; his action, too, being only a 
means to tliis end. But the delight of earth's celestial shoe- 
maker is in the veiy activity of his use — is in the very exercise 
of his God-given genioa and ingenuity in the production of the 
very Ijest article he can. His action is not constrained by any 
reference to consequence, end, reward, or penalty. He knows 
them not. But the action itself is its own great and inestimable 
reward. Tims his life is action, and his action delight. I might 
instance tlius in all the deparbuonts of human use or industry 
here on earth ; the hatter, the tailor, the jeweler, architect, 
husbandman, etc., whose happiness in the celestial life will be 
not in the selfish and moral results of these various functions, 
but in the very performance of them — in God's direct inspiration 
of a special use into his soul — in the copious inflow of the Divine 
Life or activity, taking distinct form in each. The labored 
jtroductions of the artist, who measures his genins by silver and 
gold, honor and profit, far removed from Gotl, never can be so 
instinct and alive with the Divine beauty, as those of the 
celestial genius, whose birthright and delight it is to shadow 
glowingly forth, by an immediate influs, the beauties and glories 
of heaven and of God, unbought and unsold 1 
The Divine Life, or activity, flowing proximately into the 
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celeetial subject, with a Bfiecial faculty of nae in each, ebarpl; 
individnalizea each one from every other one, and endowa him 
witli a liceiiee to perform it, derived from the King of kings, 
and as substantial as his own being. The felicity of the subject 
being in the discharge of his special nse, it is wholly and com- 
pletely subjective, ignoring all outward conditions and authority. 
LTiiaffocted by results or consequences, it is not the subject of 
moniipoly, competition, envy, or jealousy, but unlimited, self- 
sufficient, spontaneous, and tree. 

The selfish life makes me war with my species, and detest the 
man who has more sugar-plums than I have got. The moral 
lite makes mo bow down to and reverence the man who has more 
virtues than I have, and makes me shrink from the contami- 
nating touch of the man who has less. But tbe celestial life 
vouchsafes me a heritage of felicity in my asthetio use— in the 
rapturous performance of my God-decreed function. 

The eeltish life sickens me with avarice, ambition, jealousy, 
and envy, and makes me in heart a tliief and robber, and, in fact, 
a wine-bibber and a glutton — serving a bacchanalian God. The 
moral life wearies me with perpetual vigilance, makes me join 
in tlie " hue and cry" to reprobate and condemn my defiled and 
guilty brother, and laud the upright judge who condemns him, 
and the exempla/y executioner who strangles him — gives me a 
conscience of sin against God, who says my soul, per se, is aa 
black as Erebus, and overwlielms me with despair. But tbe 
celestial life endows me with essential beatitude and glory, ab- 
solves nie from all reproach and blemish, and makes my life ita 
own delight. 

In the selfish life the gratification of ray selfish passions and 
propensities but adds to their strength, sharpens their voracious 
craving, and augments their tyranny. In the moral life, the 
demands of argus-eyed duty are never satisfied ; they accnmulata 
upon me in a compound ratio. No sooner do I answer them 
than she has a thousand more drafts upon me to be met and dis- 
charged at the peril of my sonl—bedeviling me with temptations, 
humbling me witli contrition, and galling and fretting me into 
recklessness and despondency, with disappointment and mortifi- 
cation. But the celeetial life insiires me a sacred peace and 
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happiness in my astlietio action — making tJio very substance of 
my being felicity itself — the true poetry of lifel 

Now, all truth is practicable, and intended by God to be bo. 
Tliere is no tenable ground for the distinction between theory 
and practice. It ia a fallacy, li' tlie theory is true, ihen it ia 
preeminently practicable, lor all truth regards human life and 
liappinesa ; and the Kocial eystem, creed, philosophy and theology 
that is not practicable in human life and action iafaZte. You 
will say, perhape, that history doea not boar me out in this alle- 
gation ; that the feudal eyBtem of olden times, for instance, was 
a mammoth falsity, and yet it was strikingly practicable, etc., 
etc. But understand me. Truth is subjective, and its perception 
and practice depend upon the state of development of the sub- 
ject. The feudal system, in its day, was tlie highest tnitli the 
age or nation was then receptive of. But in the progressive 
march of the race it was outstripped, and became obsolete, and 
uo longer practicable, as all the higher truths of the moral era 
will become, when the celestial age shall dawn. Progression, 
dovelftpmcnt, or regeneration, ia nothing but the more and more 
abundant efHux of the Divine love into the race of man, raising 
him successively out of the seliish into the moral, and out of the 
moral into the celestial life; and truths are truths in each era, 
according to the state of the percipient subject. 

The Divine love is Intinite Action, and its action Intinite Ilap- 
piness; and man becomes more and more an image of it as he 
progresses or regenerates. Use is the very essence of the Divine 
Being, and God and the universe is a magnificent utilitarianism I 
And shall man's use not also become his delight? Shall it not 
bo "his meat and his drink to do the willof thcFatheri" Shall 
he not become a law unto himself J Shall not his final beatitude 
and glory consist in the performance of his special use for its 
own sake ? Shall it not be the only attraction and delight, domi- 
eated by no outward selfish ends or sense of duty, as tlie Divine 
love is dominated by no motive or selfishnessJ Jt is essentially 
esthetic. Ilis being is doing ; His doing, supreme delight. Man 
in his innermost life, or the celestial heavens, or degree of his 
mind, is esthetic ; and Ida (apparently) unconstrained and spon- 
taneous action, the immediate inflow of the Divine action. Who 
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eats bis dinner because lie/twra if be don't he will starve? Who 
begetslii»si>ecio8 fromasonsoof diityi Are not tlic perfonnance 
of those uses purely eetlietic — their own reward! So also will 
it be of all the multitudinous offices, functions, tradeH, occupSr 
tions, I'tc,, iu the wide economy of human use on earth, when 
the celestial era shall dawn. It will make every workshop radiant 
with geuiuB, and every field redolent with flower and fruit, and 
all thu earth alive with the bursting glories and ravishing har- 
monies of the Divine action in man i 

The theoloyy of this life redeems the Divine Being from all 
the defilements, imperfections, and disparaging attributes of all 
former dispensations. It teachoa a God of pure love, who sees 
from the inmost all things as they rcaUy are, and not according 
to appearance ; and before whom all men are as white as the 
light and as gpotlcss as infancy. A God who is infinite action, 
and, therefore, infinite delight. The Hthetic Absolute, whose 
Deific genius is over gloriously displayed in His groat use or 
action of the universe ! Not a Being enthroned iu the dismal 
sohtude of immensity, deUghted only with the praise of unimagin- 
able millions, who, at immense distancea, how before Him in 
Blothfnl adoration and coward fear, but a God plenary in every 
good action and tliought of man. Not millions of leagues and 
ages removed from me, hut nearer to me than my own brother ; 
dwelling in the center of my soul, and whose love or life, when 
the celestial degree of my mind is opened, flows down and vital- 
izes my outward action here on earth, thus uniting the divinity 
witliin with the humanity without, (vide Revelations, 3d chap, 
and 20tli and Slst verses); and perpetually glorifj-ing Himself 
in ns all ; who makes it onr highest bliss to show forever forth 
His love, beauty and holiness, in the spontaneous performance 
of our special use — a God who is praised in action, and raptn- 
rously adored on earth, as in the heavens, by the esthetic indosti^ 
of man. 
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THE SPHERE OF COMMUNION. 

A PROBE POEH. 
BV TnOUAS J-. HARRIS. 

The Human Sonl, in tlie varied processes of life, traTerees 
three great Spheres of existence, and etands in three difl'erent 
attitudes of spiritual conBciousnesa. First, it passes outwardly 
to the observation of the visible Universe, It gazes on tlie 
vision of Nature, as it is unfolded in the realms of universal 
space: this is tlie attitude of PiatoEPTios. Second, it with- 
draws itself from tho outward world, and directs its vision to 
the world within. It penetrates tho mystery of mind, and heart 
and will ; it renews the Past in the pictures of memory, and 
projects the Future Irom its inward hope ; it arranges the treas- 
ures of knowledge ; analyzes the results of experience ; traces 
out the plan of action, and detonninea the objects and methods 
of life ; this is the attitude of Ekfi-kction. Third, it withdraws 
irom the sphere of meditation, as it has from that of perception ; 
it directs its spiritual aspiration to the Infinite Soul, the 6 
of its and Nature's life ; it enters into incommunicable relatione 
with the Divine existence; it receives its elements, and feels 
tliem mingle with its own : and this is tlie attitude of Coumunion. 

In perception wo look outwardly; in meditation we look 
inwardly; in communion we look upwardly. In perception we 
penetrate the realm of form ; in meditation the realm of law ; io 
communion the realm of essential and original life. In percep- 
tion the senses are active ; in meditation the understanding is 
active ; in communion the Soul itself is active in realms above 
the grasp of understanding, or the sight of sense. Communion 
is that ultimate fact of consciousness which the devout of all 
times have sought to attain through prayer. It is the Spirit's 
upward look ; its entranced and silent adoration ; its ascent into 
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the realms where space merges in infinitnde, and the snccessiona 
of time melt in the circle of the one cternitj-. It is our retam 
to the bosom of the Father — onr absorption in the silent bliss 
and repose of tlio Absoltito and Essential Life. 

Tlie senses are windows looking outward on the world of ' 
form, of color, of material life, of Tisible harmony, of Divino 
Art symbolized in creation, Tlie Spirit stands behind the eye, 
as behind transparent glass, and perceives the shilling forms of 
Nature, their magic transmutations, their mygtio loveliness ; or, 
rather, the senses are a living and translucent atmosphere that 
surrounds the Soul, and on its undulations flows in from every 
form of being, it« music, its fragrance, and its light. The ampl^i^ 
dome of tho flmiament ; the ancient sculpture of the mountains ; ' 
the living landscape, with its hues of green and gold ; the stream- 
lets, that scatter light, and melt in music aa tliey run ; the ocean, 
whose billows are like the keys of a mighty organ, woke to 
music by that weird harmonist, the blast; birds, that like the 
poet's thought, fly on their resounding wings from zone to zone; 
the living shapes of the animal kingdom, and man himself, with 
hiB erect form and imperial brow ; — all these are revealed to the 
Spirit only when it leans from the window of the senses, and 
stands in the attitude to perceive. 

The Intellect is dome-like, bending with shining arch abovtt 
the soul. Rays from the Infinite lleason converge within it, 
and thus comes Revelation. Beams from tlie spiritual world 
shine on it, and these are thonghta of immortality. Upon iU 
cloudy cnrtains, as upon the visible firmament, when penciled 
by the rising or setting sun, is pictured the dawning glory of 
the Future, and the fading effulgence of the Past. Tlie Hg^t 
that fills it, reveals the Universe. Each emotion of terror or of 
love that the heart created ; each deed of good or ill that the 
will embodied; each imagination that rose rainbow-like, and 
spanned the soul ; each idea that came and stood all radiantly 
before ns like some fixed star to direct the track of life — all 
tliese have form, and voice, and being, within the firmaniental 
dome of Intellect, and in reflection we enter tlie precincts of 
this personal and individual world ; we gaze upon its magniff- 
cent amplitude ; we ititrodnoe order Binid ite strange creatioia; 
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we ponder over its mystery, wo cast hopes and actions into the 
future of its fate. 

But the Spirit — the looker through the windows of sense, the 
unfolder of the pictures of meraoiy, and the viaions of hope — is 
not confined to these pictures of Divine Beauty which are scat- 
tered through the universe, is not limited to those meditationa 
of Divine Wisdom which are reflect«d upon the intellect. Above 
sense, above thought, ia Communion ; the soul'a interchange of 
emotion with ita Divine Original; its baptism in thq divine 
Love; its illumination with the heavenly Wiadom; its reception 
of celestial Life ; its translation to Uie real and abiding existence ; 
its calm and tranquil rest upon tlie Father's bosom. 

There ia a unison of heart with heart, when friend meets with 
friend, and the iiuickened pulse and the brightening countenance 
reveal how beautiiul it is ; there is an influx of pure bliss, when 
the Boul in tranquil mood ia flUed with the universal lite of 
Katurc, and ftjels a sense of mystic oneness with the hills and 
rivers, with the lily whose breath ia fragrance, and the star 
whose life is light; there is a time of sacred joy for Lovers, the 
one in heart, when passion dies, and affection grows Angel-purc, 
and the intense emotions of the soul need no more the halting 
interpretation of the tongue ; there is the communion of the 
mother with her child, when her holy love, falling like summer 
dew, descends to hallow and to purity the breast ; there ia the 
communion of the Poet with the infinite harmony of the Uni- 
verse, when hia soul becomes an roolian lyre, which every breath 
of heaven awakes to melody, when for him the soul and history 
grew vocal, and the stars sing as well as shine; there ia the 
communion of the Artist with ideal and supernatural Beauty, 
when the vail of Natnrc grows transparent, when he penetrates 
the open sefret, and sees Creation as a picture of Divine Art, 
mirrored upon Infinitude ; there is the communion of tlie rapt 
Idealist with tlie Angel-world, when shapes of glory move about 
him, and earth fades like a shadow, and Heaven dawns through 
radiant vistas, as if its gateway opened in the sun. But all these 
but poorly and faintly syrabolizo the aoul'a communion with ita 
God, for then the limitations of humanity seem merged in the 
Infinite Completeness ; then we are rapt away from the world 
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of sense and time in bentific yision ; then one day is richer than 
a thousand years, and a thousand years pass quickly as a day 
then all that man ever sought is found, and aspiration itself is 
satisfied, and heaven is won ; thtm holineBS, and harmony, and 
blessedness, and joy, too deep for trutJi or tears, are all our 
own. Then within ub is (rod's love, and around us is his perfect 
beauty, and all that beauty and that love is freely given. Then 
the great prayer of Jesus has met with its fulfillment, and we 
are one with God through him. 

This state — the highest condition of Humanity — embodies 
it prayer and its fulfillment, desire and answer, infinite aspiri 
tion, infinite liiUneas of beautiful life and rest. Then our wil 
one witli God's will, and our life is found in his life. Then oi 
desire is to be complete in love, and our desire is answered 
iinr nature is filled, and its limits overflowed. Our will is strong, 
for God's will is our power; our afiections are purified and 
made genial and active, for God's love flows through the soul. 
Holy emotions watV their odors about us like breath from Para- 
dise, and we hear in spirit the voices of innumerable angels, 
chanting, glory to God in the liighest, and on earth peace and 
good will to men. 

Wakening to outward conscionsness, to physical activity, from 
this beatific rest, our hearts glow as did the face of Moses, when 
he descended from tlio mount. Each moral nerve fa once more 
elastic ; each spiritual pulse is throbbing with the circulations of 
a more real and eternal life. We see a purer beauty in the 
outward world, to which we are introduced by the sensuotiB 
medium. We discern the introduction of order and life into 
meditative thought. We are calmer to overlook and overcome 
life's petty annoyances. We are stronger to meet life's serionB 
labors and difficulties, ordering and subduing them with manly 
and energetic will. We are stronger to do our Father's will and 
work, since we have rested on bis bosom in the beauty of Lis 
holiness and the infinitude of his love 
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THE STARS. 

BY C. D. STUABT. 

Now the moon is up, with tender. 

Pale, and melancholy light, 
And a million star^yes render 

Homage to the Queen of Night. 
Let ns watch, through cloudy bars, 
For the beauteous moon and stars I 

Trailing, in the far-off heaven 

With a soft and fitful tread, 
Hooded from their light, till even 

Bids them sparkle overhead ; 
Still they lure me, still tliey woo me — 
Had I wings they would imdo me ! 

Maiden-eyes, so full and lavish, 
Are not brighter than those eyes 

That, with silver glances, ravish 
AH niy dreaming to the skies : 

Child, I saw, and could but love them, 

Wondering what there was above them. 

Now, with holier light they glisten/ 
Since one taught my beating heart — 

Willing for such lore to listen — 
How that friends, who walk apart 

Through the mist of death, and leave us, 

Are the stars — which should not grieve us ! 
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That the night is death, and dying 

Only bears us up afar, 
Where, like those I'm fondly eyeing, 

Each is made a shining star — 
Linked with all the beauteous olden, 
In their God-home, ever golden. 

Pleiad lost, and Orion hidden 
From his eyes by piteous tears, 

Blind and wandering, as unbidden 
Tracks he onward through the years ; 

Old and grey-beard stars, I render 

Heart-felt homage to your splendor. 

And, ye young and newer, shining 
As for eldest Jove ye shone. 

Ere the golden age declining, 
Left him shorn and stark alone ; 

Upward gazing, ye restore me 

All the beauteous gone before me I 

Happy is that river's bosom. 

Where your softened image lies ; 

Happy is the meadow blossom, 
Gleaming with its dewy eyes — 

In your glance a moment gleaming. 

Like a heart that joys when dreaming I 

Fade not ever — ever sparkle 

Through the deep and solemn night ; 
Hopes are fi'ail, and pleasures darkl 
, O £|r some unfading light ! 

Be ye still that light above me 
Imaging thi> true that love me. 



MAXIMUM AND MINIMI) 



BT WILLIAM WtLLIA.MB. 

Mccu li&s been casually said of the infinity of space, the in- 
finity of magnitude, the infinity of size as a miuinjiim ; hut, we 
hardly form exact ideas of these qnalitics, though very flippantly 
represented by modes of expression ; and upon examination we 
wonder at their indefiniteness, and discover that we have never 
Lad a perfect impression even of the limits of the finite, nor 
have ever been able to reduce them to certainty. 

Let ns, for instance, glance a moment at the apparent partition 
walls of our prodigious hollow sphere, called the nniverse, and 
imagine the numb rr of stars whose rays may be made to greet the eye. 
In a section of the Milky Way, only 15 degrees long and 3 degrees 
broad, Dr. Ilerschel saw 50,000, and suspected there were twice 
as many more, which, for want of sufficient light in hia telescope, 
he saw only now and then. In the whole Milky Way there are 
eighteen million telescopic stars uninterrnpted by any nebnlEe. 
Nearly one hundred million are computed to be wsible through 
our best instruments in all parts of tlie heavens accessible to our 
view. And since over 3,000 nebulie, most of them resolvable 
to a great degree, have been discovered, if each contains as many 
stars as the Milky Way, which is not improhable, fifty thousand 
million mnat exist within our sphere of vision. Vast as this 
number is, we could count yet more, (and mathematics would 
carry us even beyond the comprehension of imagination), and 
as we apply more perfect instruments, w^e have good reasons to 
believe our telescopic neighbors, in the aggregate, to be but a 
speck to what is still beyond our visual reach; we are almost 
certain greater improvements and wider fields are in store for 
us, subject to our own future developments. Then, to all this. 
add the idea that, around each of this immense host, a busy 
retinue of primary and secondary planets and comets, numerous 
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as those of our ejrBtem, are constantly revolving, and ive find 
the finite verj much enlarged in our estimation, while our first 
idea of it was very obscure and diminntive. 

A word tipoa astronomical velocitt will not disparage this 
astounding i-iew. Beginning with the planet Mercury in its 
orbit, at 109,800 miles an hour, equal to 1,830 milea a minute, 
or SOJ miles in a second, and its speed of nearly 100,000 miles 
daily additional on its way with the solar system through space 
toward tlie constellation Ilerculcs, our imagination is staggered 
at the first blow. Omscious personal experience steps aside, 
acknowledging utter ignorance on that point. Sur^iaesing this, 
Ilalley's comet flew more than 880,000, some say a million, 
niiles an Lour. And yet beyond, far beyond, dart forth stream- 
ers 2i degrees long from the comet's tail of 1807, within a single 
second ; which is equal to over four and a half million oiiles, 
that is, twenty-three times as quick as light flashes. Kace-horses, 
greyhounds, carrier-pigeons, cannon-halls, lightning, would be 
but tortoises or snails in their comparative motions. Still all is 
measurable, and cxprossible in human language, without per- 
ceiving any traces of the infinite. 

Baflling as are these facts to mental comprehension, a consid- 
eration of oisTASOE will hold its rank among them. At the onset, 
by the exjireesion billion, we mean a niilhon of millions, or a 
million multiplied by a million. Sirius, the briglitest fixed star, ta 
over twenty billion miles distant. Tlie double stai- sixty-one 
Cygni is over sixty-two billion miles from us, and its light con- 
sumes nine years to reach the earth. Orion's great ncbnla is 
sixteen times the distance of Sirius. Dr. Maedler, the Russian 
astronomer, estimates the distance of Alcyone, one of the Pleiades, 
to require 537 years for its light to travel to us, at twelve million 
miles a minute. Ilerschel's telescope developed stars, whose 
light would be 3,541 years in getting to the earth, as they are 
nearly twenty-three thousand billion miles distant. By guagiog 
the heavens, he computed the Milky Way's profundity to be 
such that 1.000 stars in a line, at the same distance from each 
other as eisty-one Cygni is from us, requiring over 10,000 years 
for light to traverse it from end to end, would he but a feir 
measore of it» vast extent, while some of the milky nebulse, not 
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i-eaolvable into Btars, are at thrice that remoteness. Some of tlie 
celestial objects, bo remote tliat their light barely stains the blue 
sky, would consume 100,000 years in visiting this planet's range 
of vision. Finally, "the elder Ilerscbol was of opinion that 
light required almost two million years to pass to the earth from 
the remotest luminous vapor reached by his forty feet reflector ; 
and, eonaequently, a&ya he, eo many years ago, thia object must 
already have had an existence in the sidereal heaven, in order to 
send out tliose rays by which we now perceive it." Lord Itosse's 
star-gathering mammoth penetrates even mnch deeper than that ; 
and which, after all, is but the radius of a circle, and must be 
doubled to obtain the diameter, as the teleacoiie sees just as far 
in the opposite direction ; but none have ever yet penetrated 
fur enough to graze the edge of Infinity. A atugidar revolution 
of tlie solar system around its central sun, Alcyone, is perfomie<l 
in no loss tlian eighteen million years, so vast is its orbit. 

Nor will the size of celestial objects be found wanting in tlie 
comparison. If we commence with the sun, whose diamcttr 
exceeds 880,000 miles, we have a body capable of containing 
the earth and the moon, allowing the latter to revolve around 
the former as it now does, and leaving a space or margin of 
200,000 miles between the moon and tlie snn's inner surface. 
Uerscliel estimated the comet's tail of 1811 to be 100 million of 
miles long, and nearly fifteen milh()n8 broad. The nebula of Orion 
subtends an angle of nearly ten minutes diameter, and is conse- 
quently more than two trillion times the size of our sun; yet, 
tliis immense object is scarcely visible to the unassisted eye. 
The stars visible to the naked eye at night, would, in the aggre- 
gate, form a mass of matter equal to 1,320 million globes like 
our earth. Melt all the telescopic objects into one vast mold, 
and you have a sphere more than fifty million times larger than the 
preceding aggregate. Then, what almost imraeasHrable apace has 
each for its orbit I How overpowering to human comprehension 
are onr glimpses of the finite ! They furnish ample materials 
I'lr contemplation, wonder, admiration. 

"Wliat, then, must be the infinite in space and magnitude? 
[ncompreheneible ! None can seriously ponder on these and other 
adduciblc facts, without feeling what microscopic beings we are. 
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and yet how fathomless are the capacities packed away iu encli 
a miaiite compass. Our capabilities to trace out the aumbere, 
distances, velocities, dimensions, and phenomena of that portion 
of the nniverse within reach of the scientific mind, demonstrate 
this mind to be in the same plane of action with the great Origi- 
nal, who presides over us, and to be, as it wore, in these respects, 
homogeaoous with Him. Gratitude can not but be the natural 
reault of a conaciousneas that we possess such Acuities, aud of 
what their poRsession leads us to infer as to the probability of 
their continued existence al^r we shall seem to be extinct to the 
mortal eye. 

Let us now consider the divisibility of matter, or the infinite 
minimi;m. We will not begin with the miiverse, and gradually 
descend by galaxies, clnatera, groups, and nebulte ; nor with the 
earth as a whole, to pulverize it by a long succession of divisions 
and subdiviflious, fi-om a hemisphere to a grain of sand ; but 
simply witJi a minute particle of dust, which even the buoyancy 
of the air sustains above tlie eaith's surface, in defiance of the 
law of gravitation. Begin where, in truth, formerly would have 
been deemed a good place to cud, or with what might have been 
considered a positive tei-minus. Regard this as the maximum, 
as we have above regarded the sun as the uiiuimuiu, iu our sur- 
vey of increasing size. To this floating mote apply a jnagnifying 
glass. Arrest its course, and secure it firmly to the dissecting 
hoard. With a fine sharp instrument cut it in two. Take one 
of its halves, and bisect that. If needful, apply a more powerful 
lens, a keener knife, and a steadier liand. Proceed until either 
hand or knife, or both, fail to dissever its minute segments, and 
you reach the limits of mechanuxU division. The fragment eludes 
the unassisted eye altogether. 

Fursne the same impalpable relic of an atom by another 
methtxl ; for your microscope demonstrates its presence, its form, 
its color. Try its solvent — a fluid. Lot the gigantic power of 
tliis menstruum force its tiny dimensions asunder, absorb its 
parte into tlie close interstices, and disseminato tlicm through 
every portion of the liquid. Withdraw part of a drop from the 
whole quantity, and let evaporation deposit or leave tlio infiiut- 
csimal point upon the little glass slideforvpur inspection. Push 
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this to the remotest boundary of chemical Bolution or analyeis 
and microscopic vision, and yon have not attained tlie liigliest 
possible degree of divieibility. The mjnimiuii has not yet been 
reached. Its goal is far, very Car beyond. 

Passing from the inanimate, let ub gently enter upon the 
domain of the animate minutite of nature. Put this drop of 
water under the lens ; it teems with darting thousands, fi-om the 
size of a needle's point to a moving speck, just perceptible to the 
aesieted eye. Attach a higher magnifying power ; that speck 
appears large as the needle's point, and another comes to view, 
of the same apparent size as the former, in its place. Pile glaaa 
upon glass, increase your magnifying power to tliirty or forty 
millions, and yonr eye beholds them yet continuing to roll into 
sight trom out their previously concealed visibility ; the instm- 
inent rcnda the vail which hid them; and "tlie cry is still they 
come." Yes, they burst upon the astounded sight from the 
minutest nooks ; they rally from the profonndest depths of ob- 
scurity into the area of liuman vision, not single and alone, but 
in schools or shoals, by thousands. Tlirongh this immense 
magnifier, strain yoor eye to its utmost tension ; and yonder, in 
dim, hazj-, shadowy outlines, motion and life are perceptible 
in tlie Btill minuter animalcules. That faint, indistinct speck 
appears thirty or forty million times larger than it really is at 
that immense distance from the natural eye ; and yet, snngly, 
exquisitely packed away within its interior, are the elements of 
life. Legs or fins, perhaps a polished and porous shell, it 
obviously possesses. Organization and respiration also belong 
to it. To what a degree of refinement has matter been reduced 
for this wonderful purpose 1 But we must not pause here, 
except to admire. It is now capable of division into parts ; for 
of parts it is made. Even imaj^iation is outgeneraled, and our 
campaign is not quite finished I 

Reflect that this mite has an eye, perfect in form, action, and 
capacity. Tliis eye is a microscope, as far removed from the 
practicability of imitation by the keenest human ingenuity, as 
the remotest telescopic objects are from the reach of our hands. 
And it is doubtless aTi achromatic microscope, too, which will 
penetrate into the insect visibility of matter, crude and organ- 
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i£ed, aa imicL farther Leiow the ininimum size our artificial lenees 
reveal to iis, as these do beyond tlio scope of our nuked vieioo. 
It is as much more powerful as it is smaller, more peribct, and 
better adapted to its location, than we can possibly construct 
one. It would magnify what we term nothing into a measur- 
able, distinct, living something. Now, think of dividing these 
living, organized soraetbingB, tir the yet minuter objects witliia 
their range of vision, into their constituent ports, and you are 
not without the purlieus of material divisibility. And yet tbia 
great globe, dense and palpable as it is, is composed of snch 
millioulbld invisible mites or atoms of matter as its elementary 
parts — individually transparent as crjstal; en viasae, opa<iuo as 
darkness. Compression and aggregation make them \isible, 
tangible, sizable, bulky, massive, huge. 

^AHio can fathom the skillful mechanism of the Great Arti&cer J 
— of Ilim who makes the boundaries between somctliing and 
nothing as difficult to om- discriminating faculties as are the 
boundaries between organized and gross matter, or between 
vegetable and animal life? "Who makes the superticieB of a 
grain of sand a day's journey for His living creatures, and pre- 
sents it to their lustrous eyes a prodigious motmtain, full of 
precipices, hills, vales, and even founts of water! Who has 
endowed us with abilities almost adequate to pursue our re- 
searches to the very walls of nonentity ! Surely does it seem 
that neither minuteness nor vastness can be exaggerated, nor the 
finite compassed by man ; how, then, can the infinite ? 

Now, without disturbing the Matorialist's eqiianimity iu the 
least, witliout compromising the Spiritualist's active &ith, or 
trespassing upon the bounds of improbability, the transition 
becomes easy from the preceding considerations to that of a 
Hpiritual body. And we will here introduce, aa an appropriate 
conclusion, the beautiful language of the celebrated Dr. Dick : 
" In our present state of corporeal organization it is impossible 
to wing our flight even to the nearest celestial orb in that system 
of which we form a part, much less to the distant starry regions. 
How pure spirits, disconnected with material vehicles, may trans- 
port themselves from one region of creation to another, it is im- 
possible for ns^ in the present state^ to form, a conception. But 
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\i It is possible to conceive of a. system of organization far more 
refined than Uie present, and susceptible of a power of motion far 
snrpassing what we have an opportunity of witnessing in tliis 
terrestial sphere — a locomotive power which might enable an 
intelligent agent to keep pace with the rapid motions of tlie 
celestial orbs. We have only to suppose organical vehicles con- 
structed with matter far more subtle and refined than hydrogen 
gas, or the ethereal fluid, and approximating to tlie tenacity of 
light itself. As we find animalculEB many thousands of times 
less than the least visible point, their bodies must be constructed 
of materials extremely subtle and refined ; and hence we may 
infer that the same all-wise Intelligence, wlio fonned such minute 
and refined strnctures, can with equal ease construct a material 
organization for the residence of a rational soul out of the finest 
materials which creation can snpply, and endow It with a ca- 
pacity of rapid motion superior to that of some of the celestial 
globes which roll around us. It ia not improbable that angelic 
beings are connected with such a system of material organization, 
which enables them to move with rapidity from one part of 
creation to another ; and it is possible that man, in a future 
world, may be invested with such vehicles and such powers of 
rapid motion." 

We know that the force of our will is qualified by the ma- 
terials of our bodies ; obstructed, impeded in its action by the 
resistance wielded by these gross materials. How often our 
haste to reach a certain scene or spot seems to press the will into 
a struggle of release, to get there before the body, and frets to 
oat«trip its comparatively slow motions. Endow this will with a 
more attenuated structure, more unresisting, and less affected by 
the trammel of gravitation, and its operation will be easier, more 
effective; the speed will increase almost (MZi/y?«ii«»i,' its fretting 
and chafing will subside. It is universally clear that wo instan- 
taneously throw our thoughts around the globe, and as far as onr 
knowledge has pioneered the way, even to the stai-s ; and just 
OS clear that, when we will to do, we will instantaneously to do 
it, and then urge our energies and limbs to cooperate with us 
in its immediate accomplishment. Remove the cumbersome 
obstacle of flesh, that representative menagerie of creation, slip 
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on tlie ethereal habiliment, and your act, joiir velocity, equals 
yniir will in its flight. 

Such is the analogical and inferential ladder, which condncts 
us from gross, visible matter up to relined and invisible; from 
torpidity and shackles to flashing speed and unbounded freedom. 
Tlie self-aame principles are involved ; tlie steps are gradual, uni- 
form, regular. Tliese principles are as universally applicable in 
this department of the universe, as are those of Newton's great law 
of attraction, if not identical witlithem. Hisw#//i^^ seems to 
be the anchor which impedes our motions. This is to be sloughed 
off; and as we farther advance, the stamp of Progress from the 
Almighty's eloijuent signet will be developed more and more 
distinctly, will brighten with greater effulgence, until its blazing 
illumination is brilliantly visible to every human intelligence, 
and its sublime characters are instantly legible and glittering 
with the halo of their own infallible innate interpretation. 



Nioar. — ^We all know something of that lassitude whidb is 
induced by continued physical or mental action. After protracted 
toil and incessant activity we become weary, and a season of 
rest is required to restore the exhausted energies of nature. 
Then the discordant sounds of day give place to a hallowed 
stillness, and the busy world quietly slumbers through the silent 
watches, till the light appears, and man comes forth with new 
vigor, and the earth is clothed with a more vivid beauty. 



LfDiFFEKESCE. — ^Mauy a bright flower, in the garden of beauty, 
has boon doomed to wither and die when the frosts of disap- 
pointment and the clouds of adversity have chilled the atmos- 
phere, and shut out the sunshine of love. The more beantiftil 
the flower, the more tenderly it has been nurtured beneath the 
enlivening rays of friendship, the more fatal will be the transition 
to the cold sphere of indifference and neglect. 8. b. b. 
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I REMEMBER the cot by the wimpling bum, 

It has long since passed away — 
Where grew the sweet-brier and feathery fern, 

Round the home of poor Robin Grey. 
With mickle labor he strove to keep 

Grim want from his humble door ; 
And he dreamed a dream one night, in sleep, 

Which left him not, evermore I 

He dreamed that the angel Gabriel came 

And stood by his cottage door, 
And a wondrous light from his raiment feU, 

And shone on the sanded floor : 
His shining wings were o'erfleck'd with gold. 

And dazzling as light could be, 
But the radiant face he could scarce behold. 

For its glorious majesty. 

As gazing he stood, his tliought grew calm, 

'Neath the angel's suffusing glow, 
And he felt the light, like a holy balm. 

Through his fever'd pulses flow. 
And lifting him up, like a winged thought, 

To its region of light and love. 
He knew that his wearied sou- had caught 

A glimpse of the life above. 
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And hence, lest the vision might fade away, 

He toiled when his task was done — 
Dreaming by night of his toil by day. 

His angel to shape in stone. 
His hopes were plumed like the shining wings 

That had fanned his heart and brain. 
As brighter each day the unsealed springs 

Gleamed down from the heavenly plain. 

Life's fleeting moments sped on apace, 

And Eobin grew thin and grey, 
But the spirit-radiance stamp'd on his face, 

Shone brighter each passing day. 
Yet little they thought, who saw him bend, 

With the weight of his toil o'erwom, 
That soon he should pass to his angel friend. 

On the pinions of death upborne. 

But few were the visits he now could pay 

To his angel by stealth at night ; 
But the angel within his breast each day, 

More luminous grew, and bright I 
One mom he was found in his little cell, 

Asleep on the cold, hard floor ; 
His soul had ascended in Heaven to dwell, 

With the angel for evermore I 

And the stone that witnessed life's parting strife. 

Enclasped in his fainting fall. 
Where a human heart had carved out its life, 

Was broken to mend the wall ! 
Though he failed to accomplish the one idea, 

Enstamped on his heart and brain, 
In the clearer light of eternity, 

Who will say that he toiled in vain t 




THE EXODTTS 'OF LABOE 



BY J. K. INOALl-e. 



Tqbodgh long, long ages haa labor sighed and toiled under a 
worse than Egyptian bondage. Ita utmost stretch of memory 
can scarce recall its pastoral days, when it frolicked and gam- 
boled with the herd upon the plain or mountain side. Enslaved 
by the gold of civilization, wliich itself has mined and coined, 
it is no leas oppressed in tlie middle of tlie Nineteenth Century, 
than it was in the days of ancient barbarism, or more recent 
feudalism. Nor has it scarce other hope thaJi the oppressed 
Hebrew felt, when his demand for fretsdom was answered by an 
increase of task, while at the same time he was compelled to 
furnish his own material. 

But it is not our intention to dwell on the fearful picture, 
where a background of darkness is only relieved by the gaunt 
forms of human beings, yoked to ceaseless and unre(|uitcd toil ; 
our object is to inquire whether tbeso bondmen and bondwomen 
have another and more hopefid prospect iu the future ; whether, 
indeed, an Exodus be possible, and wlrnt must be its character 
and direction. 

And firet of all, it would eoem necessary to settle this impor- 
tant question : Do the existing relations which labor sustains 
to ita own production, wealth, admit of any po,s8ible emancipa- 
tion of tlie laborer frora liis present acknowledged wrongs ! The 
pftint at issue lias nothing to do with the question whether certain 
(lersons, favorably endowed or situated, may not work themselves 
out of the oppressed condition ; because under every system of 
tyranny, individuals have risen from the lowest to superior 
estates. In doing so, however, they have not changed the con- 
dition of tlie classes to which they formerly belonged, and may 
indeed have beeu instrumental in heaping new burdens upon 
46 
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die already overtasked slave. The simple fact that under exist- 
ing conditionB, the power of increase in wealth is " as the sq^iaret 
of the periods," ■wliilo labor is only awarded in proportion to 
the " addUion of periods" — and that at such rates as fail to fiir- 
nish Buitahic sustenance and means of advancement — demon- 
strates that under snch a system labor has no hope, that while it 
lives and rules, labor must star\'e and die. 

However shocking this declaration may bo to the conservative 
rich or poor, to the worshiper of gold, on the tlirone or in the 
ditch, it must be made ; for, until this truth is proclaimed and 
received by prince and peasant, the millionaire and the common 
laborer, there is no hope of reconciliation for mankind, no 
redemption of humanity from bondage, no reign of justice, and 
no adequate reward for the industry of the toiling. To vary and 
amend that system, will avail nolJiing ; the inhuman falsehood 
which underlies our financial and commercial systems, wliich 
places money before man, and enables the former to assert 
dominion over his personal liberty, his right to home, to the 
earth, to the products of his own industry, however modified and 
disguised, will work out its own ungodly and terrible reenlts. 
To express in a concise manner what is meant, it is enough to 
say, that for the slave to be free, it is necessary that slavery 
should die ; for the people to enjoy liberty, that absolutism be 
extinguished ; and for labor to enjoy its own productions, that 
the claims and exactions of capital bo utterly abrogated and 
annnllcd. 

But as the writer's views on these subjects are already before 
tie public, let us address ourselves to the method of transition 
which mnst ensue, unless the race have already progressed lo 
the culminating, point, and their future history is to be but a 
backward inarch through the ages from which they liave slowly 
and painfully emerged. Two measures, eartli-wide from each 
other, have principally been insisted on. first, revolntion; 
embracing the death of tyrants, and the destruction of wealth. 
The second, mediation, conciliation and compromise between tJie 
oppressed and the tyrant, between labor and wealth, between 
God and Mammon. Whether either of these can elTect any 
salutary result, it Is not difficult to decide. The records of blood 
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give no reliable testimony to the efficacy of revolt. A tyrant, 
no longer endurable, or too veak to maintain liis reign of injuB- 
tice, is made to give place to one more jnoderate or cunning, 
but no less dangeronB. Destniction of caste and rank can do 
little to secure any people against tyranny ; for tbc same elements 
of ignorance, selfisbness, and worse than childish reverence for 
name, the ontward show and display of power, will soon create 
a new order of nobility, and establisli an empire from the relics 
of tlie monarchy. We use these terms in their widest sense, 
allowing the absolutist principle, signified by tyranny, to com- 
prehend all domination of the thht^ over the man, whether it be 
a rule of legitimacy or usurpation, of a monarchy, hierarchy, 
aristocracy, or democracy, Tiiat which exalts fonn, rank, or 
wealth above the human soul, and claims that man was made 
for these, and not these for man, is equally dangerous to all 
freedom, especially freedom of labor, whether in despotic or 
republican systems. As it was a questionable expedient which 
demolished tlie pagan idols, idolatry being thereby ingi-afted on 
Chrisliaiiity, so to destroy the world's despots, who are only 
upheld by a strange semi-superstition of the people, would only 
be to give that feeling a different object of exercise. It is ques- 
tionable, indeed, whether it be not more legitimate to acknow- 
ledge and reverence the rule of a man than the dominion of gold. 
The servile or ambitious miud, actuated by blind sclliahness, 
will have some emblem of power to worship ; if it be not a nioa- 
arch by right divine, it will be the dollar of divine might. And 
never, imtil a higher position is assumed, and the tltoughts and 
affections of men become more expanded — so that fraternal love 
shall liave control whore self-love predominates, and the human 
spirit be reverenced in every human form — will any radical 
change be even so much as possible. 

While men will seek isolated and conflicting interests, by 
competition and liaKai-dous speculation, the results consequent 
on such procedure will ineiitably be e.\perience(L Plethoric 
wealth, idleness, extravagance, extortion, oppression and dissi- 
pation, will develop themselves at one extreme, and squalid 
poverty, vagrancy, dependence, servility and disorder, at the 
other. Nor is help for this result any where to be found, but in 
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BtJ-iking at tlie foundation of the evil. No political measure, jrt 1 
projKJBed by any party, can eo mucli as delay the ten-ible catos- j 
■trophe, which is ah-eady casting its dark shadow over ua. The I 
fragmentary efforts at aesotiation, based upon tlic eanic fai»e I 
ground that money may eliare the awards of human toil, have I 
thus far proved only able to benefit a few, at the exponeo of f 
many, ae tlio competition of the world must necessarily affect I 
all organizations, in proportion as tliey acknowledge the principle j 
of man's subserviency to wealth. 

Nor does it seem possible to effect any permanent good by | 
organizations for building or for manufacturhig. The reeutt 
ie to build up, more and more, the populous places, and thus 
concentrate the evils of monopoly and epecnlation wliich exhibit 
themselves in the cities and larger towns of our country. Fop 
though it may increase the proportion of those who have homes 
and wealth, it can not change the dependence nor lesson the toU 
of those who have not. To succeed truly, a movement toward 
social and industrial regeneration must begin witli the cultiva- 
tion of the earth ; not, however, to the exclusion of any uBefid 
trade or art. It ehoidd produce as far as possible every thing 
needed for consumption. Thus it would be enabled to avoid 
subjection to the exactions of the business system without, and 
yet be enabled, by its position, to exert a favorable itifluenc^ 
abroad, as it cotdd dictate terms to such as needed its eurpltia . 
productions. 

In the place of violent revolution, or a half and half comppo 
mise with tyranny, by joint-stock association or otherwise, I 1 
would then recommend emigration to the victims of oppreasioiif J 
■ botli in the old and in the new world, of whatever natiwi, raoe, 1 
or color. A great portion of this continent and of Africa is open I 
to colonization. If the despotism of courts or of coffers will 
not raise its yoke from the neck of labor, why then let lahor 
slip from under the yoke ; lor this alternative it always has. 
Tyranny and wealtli think labor can not get on without them. 
Let us see, then, how they will get on witliout labor. Is the I 
desolation of those ancient seats of despotism and of ridiee b I 
lesson which can only be learned by constant repetition t 

^ere ia no truth in history more clear than that the most J 
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imiiorlant cliangoa to nations or races have been intimately con- 
notted witli emigration. The ExodiiH of the Hebrews but tjiiifies 
what has been the experience of all the historic or prominent 
races. Had not the prophet-voice of Moees aronsed that people 
to action, and infused into them a desire to go up and "iwsbosb 
the laud which the Lord their God had given tliem," they never 
ivonld have attained any higher condition than that of a servile 
and dependent race, Oiir forefathers would have failed to become 
the free and independent peo|»]e they were had they remained 
in oppresBcd and corrupted Enrope. Tlie impetus to all modem 
civilization and refinement was given to each European nation 
itself by emigration, so that scarce a relic remains of ancient 
European nationalities or institutions as they existed in the times 
iif the Cffisare, 

In all systems based on partial and unequal principles, coi^ 
i-uption and oppression develop more and more with the duration 
and stability of institutions. Whether there is good enough in 
our Anglo-American institutions to combat effectnally the evil 
we have ingrafted on our system from tho European etock, or 
otherwise, it is evident that a comprehensive movement looking 
toward the possession of the land, yet niiappropriated, would do 
much to strengthen the bands of justice and of right in tlie At- 
lantic States, and greatly weaken the power of wealtli which 
now exacts tlie moiety of all labor's productiona. 

Developinenta at the seat of government seem to indicate that 
a systematic cifort to people tlie public lands would not be op- 
posed, if it was not encouraged in that quarter. And it might 
bo well, if, while tlie savana there are discussing this proposition, 
tlie people would decide it for them by actual occupation, and 
rely upon the best and only true claim — that they need the land, 
and use it. 

Tliere are various reasons why any comprehensive and snc- 
cessful experiment must look to tlie occupation and cultivation 
of tho soil ; the principal of which is, tliat by so doing, alt com- 
petition and conflict of labor with itself will be avoided. Tiia 
soil is the source of all sustenance and of all needful wealth- 
Its monopoly severs labor from its most natural province, and 
compels it to seek servile emphyment, and to nnderbid itself in 
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tbe mart where merchandisG of liiulie and bodies, and of heads 
and hearts, is made. Morodver, agriculture is tlie basis of HX 
other trades and foraiB of busineas whatever, and where that 
first well established, or being established, all other naefiil oe< 
pations can be securely followed. The great obstacle to be ^- 
countered in all this raoveiuent is tLe autagonisiu of jealonay, 
envy, and lack of hormony and good will among tlie industrious 
clafiHcs themselves. And no employment can be bo well carried 
on by people individually as the cultivation of the earfJi. There 
is the least in it to excite feelings of prejudice or antagonism, 
and the most to develop the elements of mutual assistance and 
cooperation. 

I do not look for any sudden change and combination in t&e' 
social elements. Happy, indeed, if, after forty years wandering 
in tiie wilderness, wo amvo at a true condition. TTnlesB the 
experience of the last four hundred years, not to eay eighteen, 
have no lesson, the design of Providence is to develop now the 
Belf-reliance, self-control, and real identity of the indi\-idaal. 
Submlseion, tlien, to communal authority, arhltrarily imposed^ 
is no more a part of the Divine plan than the authority of Cassar 
or of Mammon. Man must be Mjln ; not a slave, not a wheel 
or lever, in some nicely constructed machine. He is the off- 
spring of Deity, and his birthright must be maintained aai 
respected. Nothing to my mind is so calculated to infuse aej 
respect and to give an elevated tone to labor, as the conscioui 
nesfl of being dependent only on the cooperation of Nature, aa< 
of toiling with her for the supply of those wants which ool" 
indicate her bounteous provision. 

If there is a portion of tlie laboring class which more especiafly 
need an Exodus, for them I see no other liope than that con- 
nected wiOi emigration and independent municipal arrange- 
ments. Emancipation, in tlie place, and under the influence of 
existing prejudices and institutions, would scarcely be regarded 
as an individual benefit ; and not tlie slavery, but only tlie kind 
would be changed, Tlie chattel would, and, as a general tiling, 
must become the hireling. "While if he emigrates, especially tct 
a country where such prejudices do not exist, or, still better, tA' 
the land of his forefathers, and is enabled to get possession 
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the Boil he at oucc becomes an independent and Belf-relylng free- 
man, in tLe truest and best Bense. The snhject of colonisation 
has long been opposed by thoBC who liave claimed exclusive 
triendfiliip for the colored man. A hopeftil sign of the times is, 
that botli they and ho arc coming to tliink more favorably of it, 
and to act for its promotion. The exercise of a due degree of wis- 
dom will maJce that movement one of momentous import to the 
race and to the world. 

It lias been denounced as a scheme of singular turpitudo, intend- 
ed to increase rather than lessen the evils of slavery ; bnt even if 
such had boen the aim of its first founders, and of many now en- 
gaged in it, it should not prevent those from giving it encourage- 
ment who see clearly its potency to develop and elevate the 
race to which it more especially refers. It should certainly not 
prevent colored persons trom taking advantage of its facilities, 
who are qualified and ready to take upon themselves the respon- 
sibilities as well as the priWleges of independence. 

It is also a promising indication, that attempts are already 
making to organize the emigration which is so rapidly filling the 
Westorn States- j\j80ciations have recently been formed, for the 
purpose of settling in to«Tis and villages, where the mggedness 
and isolation of frontier life is superseded at once by the enjoy- 
ments and advantages of society, schools, churches, stores, and 
markets ; and by having the different trades represented, so as 
to fiimiah the agriculturist with the manufactures he requires, 
and an opportunity to dispose of his surplus products near 
home. Tliese efforts mnat not only prove of great benefit to 
those directly interested, bnt are sure to be followed by compre- 
hensive movements for the realization of a more true and beanti- 
fiil life, while they will make more easy the transition from com- 
petitory to cofiperative labor. 

Tliis trausttion must, in the very nature of things, be gradual. 
Prejudice, personal pride and soltishness, and habits of life 
whicli stand in the way of progress, must slowly wear away, 
and give place to love of humanity, and a spiritual reverence for 
the rights and possessions of all. The reform must be both 
spiritual and practical. Mere spiritual development, as the 
history of all sects bears witness, will end in asceticism or 



fanatical partisanship, wliile mere temporal improvement will 
only beget paiiuriousiiess, and worldly pride and oatciitation. Id 
cacJi of these dli'ections the experience already attained ought to 
be sufficient. A movement, tliuu, both deeply religious and 
tlioroughly practical, is required, that oppressed and imbmtcd 
labor inay arise to its natural position, and aasumo its divine 
prei-ogatives. Nothing sliort of this can save. Patent systems 
'if divinity or politics are all futile now, and worse than ueele&s. 
The devotion of the patriarchs ; the patience and heroism of tlie 
martj-rs ; the imtiring industry of the raiser, with the diffusive 
spirit of unbounded charity ; the stem determination of the 
Puritans to put down all wrong ; with the deep reverence which 
love and religion inspire toward every being in human form ; 
and the union of love, wisdom, and practical executive force; — 
these are tlie requisites to form an organization, and to give 
shape and direction to this anarchy of transition, which, with 
terror, is overwhelming alike earth's tyrants and earth's slaves, 
by its clamor for solution, and the establishment of true order. 

In the spread of more exalted sentiments, the development of 
fraternal and univeraal love, combined with untiring effort to 
make practical the great idea of Republican Christianity, I see 
the future of labor to he hopeful beyond the utmost stretch of ita 
present conceptjons, divine, indeed, as it once was in the Typo 
of enfranchised himianity, whose motives were disclosed in theeo 
words : " My Father workoth hitherto, and I work." Labor, on- 
conscious of its divinity, its godlike and creative force, aliall soon 
awake — is even now awaking — to a sense of its own power, its 
duties, and its rights, and emancipation is sure. Its imperative 
demand for the land which God hath given, and which the 
powers of tyranny and wrong scarce dare longer deny, indicates 
that its progress will be at last in the right direction, and that 
its prospects and destiny will be no longer uncertain. It needs 
no prophet's vision, no poet'e imagination, to portray the prom- 
ised land to which it tends, "flowing with milk and honey." 
For what has not labor done, even when shackled with chains, 
pinched with cold and want, M-itli every hope crashed, and every 
noble aspiration withered ? What will it not do, when accorded 
its divine rights, and moved bj an ei'lightene4 and world- 
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embracing love ? Nor has earth a power to stay for a moment 
its eniranchisement. Only its own blindness, and senrility, and 
antagonism can retard the Exodus ; and even these will be con- 
quered, yet not, it may be feared, until they shall have so far 
favored tyranny, that only through a Bed Sea a passage will be 
found possible, and weary days of wandering be made to precede 
the advent of Universal Peace, and Bight, and Brotherhood, 
the dawning light proclaims to be very, very near. 



HIDDEN WOETH. 

BT ANNETTE BISHOP. 
!• 

A SIMPLE plant in lonely place. 
Pushed upward from the mold, 

Yet 'neath the nightshades rank and dark, 
It slept in shadows cold ; 

And never, from its pale green leaves 
A floweret might unfold. 

n. 
And prisoned darkly there, the germs 

Of wondrous beauty lay, 
Yet never to their eyelids came. 

The warm bright touch of day. 
Though oft those pale leaves turning sought, 

Some faint awakening ray. 

m. 
It heard the troops of busy bees 
Mid flower-beds murmuring. 
The streamlet bubbling o'er its bed, 

Tlie wild bird's carol ring ; 
And dreamed how beautiful the light 
Must fall o'er wave and wing. 

47 
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IV. 

*? >* But once when down the glowing west, 
' V The setting sun was rolled, 

A kindly hand removed the boughs 
* That made its prison cold. 
And o'er the firail thing dazzling fell. 
The sunset's rays of gold. 

V. 

And when the moon shone out in heaven, 
Its leaves were bathed in light. 

And ne'er the plant its eyelids drooped. 
Through all the hours of night ; 

But weeping dewy tears, it watched 
The moon fade from its sight. 

VI. 

Yet all its glittering tears went up 

In incense to the sun, 
For soon the wondrous world around, 

Waked as the day begun. 
And lo ! the flowers, the glancing wings. 

The waves that glistening run ! 

vn. 

And now amid them all there gleams 

No fairer, brighter thing, 
Than the sweet buds and radiant flowers 

That from this lone plant spring. 
So gently modest worth unfolds. 

Thro' fond love's cherishing. 



PEESONAL EXPEEIENCE, 

BY JUDGE SDM0ND8. 

The trae art of life is to fill up the hours 

With works for the good of maQkind; 
Here is a labor, worthy the powers 

Of the loftiest or lowtiest mind. 
Tho' slight is the task, yet immense the reward 
Of him who thus labors to imitate Ood. 

" My Deas Bbtitan : 

" You ask me for some more of that allegorical or symbolical 
teaching of which you have already had a specimen. 

" I comply with pleasure with your request, if thereby I can 
afford consolation or do good to one single person only ; and I 
shall be happy to continue giving you extracts from my papers, 
so long as such a result can be produced. 

"What I now give you are not continuous pictures of any 
one occasion, but selections, on kindred topics, from several 
teachings. Tours, etc., 

« J. W. Edmonds." 

THE FOBM OF TBUTH. 

February 10, 1852 

What I first saw, on this occasion, was the naked hand and 
arm of a female, amid an atmosphere of intense blackness. It 
was round, healthy, and very distinctly depicted ; was extended 
toward me, and held in its hand something shaped like a ferule, 
and dark in color, though not of the intense blackness that 
enveloped the arm. 

The next I saw was the partially naked breast of a female. I 
was not allowed to see the face nor the body of the one to whom 
it belonged. Tlie breast was partly concealed by an oil-silk 
shirt, which enveloped the body, and was somewhat open in 
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front. It was nut round, and ftill and healtliy, 08 the arm was 
in the prcvioiiB i)icture, but shnink up and withered, as of a 
female in infirm health and of advanced years. 

I did not distinctly understand, at the time, what these two 
pictures meant to teach. Tlie next day, however, it was dis- 
closed to me, and it was said that it was perceived I did not 
understand the allegories, and that was becanse tny interior 
perceptions were not sufficiently opened — that these were the 
beginning of a Beries of pictures tliat would bo given mo, and as 
I advanced I wonld become more capable of understanding 
them. 

It was then said that the first picture represented the arm of 
Troth tlmist through the blackness of Error, and seen distint^ly 
amidst it ; no shade from tlie error even coloring or obscuring 
the clear brightness of the tnith. It held in its hand a Mystery, 
dark-colored, to he sure, but differing in hue from the blackness 
of error. That Mystery was yet to he explained to me ; and 
when it should be, I must cherish and preserve it imtil the 
world was ready to receive it, and then ^ve it to the world. 

The arm alone api>earing, ivitiiout the body to which it was 
attached, was intended to signity that to us only a small portion 
of Truth — one only of its members— had as yet penetrated the 
blackness of Error which surrounds mankind in their present 
condition. At both ends of the arm there was yet room for 
investigation ; at one end to solve the mystery contained in the 
hand, and at the other to develop to view the whole form and 
body of Truth, in its beauty and its brightness. 

The second picture was intended to represent Tmth deformed 
and obscured by sectarianism. Here, alsfi, a part only of the 
l)ody of Truth was disclosed, and even that appeared withered, 
diseased, sickly, and was strikingly in contrast with the full, 
round, healthy appearance of the arm of Truth in the first 
picture. It was of that part of the female form most attractive, 
yet here had lost its attraction, and was almost repulsive. It 
had lost its beauty. There was reality left, but it could be 
alluring only to the diseased imagination, to the mind warped 
by passion or indurated by habit. The oil-silk garment showed 
the miserable remedies resorted to, to cure that drying-up and 
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witheriog of the beauties of Triitli, end Dot only still more dis- 
torted ita form, but helped to conceal from riew the ravages 
which the disease of Bectariaoism had made in the bosom of 
Truth. 

This explanation of the picture recalled to my mind a portion 
of it -which I did not record, because I deemed it of no moment, 
but now I see its force. 

I was not, aa I mentioned, permitted to see the form or face 
of this sectarian Truth, hut I was permitted to have n transient 
and ili;eting glance at the lower part of the face — tlie mouth and 
chin. It was repulsive and ofleusive j at once sensuous and 
idiotic. 

The next scene was a female presenting herself to me : first as 
simply a head and face, as of a person about thirty years old ; 
the f&CQ was oval and very beautiful, with rod cheeks and black 
eyes and eyebrows. It was first close to my face, and the 
expreHsion was cold and chaete. In a short time it receded a 
little distance from me, and then the whole form appeared. The 
red cheeks had taded, and though the face was not pale, it had 
no bright color in it, Tlie form was clothed with white and 
flowing garments, and seemed to be standing in a bank of clouds 
arising about to her knees, Tlie expression of the face was, at 
one instant, and only for a moment, that of ai-deut hope and 
enthusiasm, but tor the rest of the time it was calm, rather 
cold and severe, indicative of intellectual beauty, as if she 
would tend rather to elevate the mind than the feelings, develop 
the braiu rather than tlie heart. 

She was the very ideal of purity and brightness — ^where the 
mind predominated over the emotions, tliough it was evident 
there was feeling there, but controlled and well regulated by 
the reason, 

I dwelt some time upon the picture, to take in all its details 
and to imbibe its lesson. There was in it notliing to allure the 
sensuous mind, but much to reverence and respect ; nothing 
indicating the companion merely of the moment, but much the 
eumpanion of time ; the friend, the guardian spirit, the elevating 
guide. 
I was several times impressed who it was. I saw aothing in 
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the features rosembling those ou eartli, uor did I see, except fonf 
an instant, any of that strong affection which la 
believe still Uvea. Yet the impression who it was, was repeated 
npon me again and again, as if to teach me that it was the 
affinity of mind, and not of emotion, that was to be cultivated, 
and to show me how far one under the dominion of the mind and 
the reaBon ia superior to me, vhile under the dominion of 
emotion chiefly. 

The scene at length began to fade away, as if a miat-like cloud 
rose between mo and it, and hid it from my view. As it was 
fading, there was something that caused me to wish to look yet 
a little longer at it. Wliat it was I do not remember ; I only. 
recollect having a strong wish to look farther upon the scene,, 
and instantly the mist rolled away, and there again stood befoA 
me, in tiiU and distinct view, that chaste, cold, pure and bright 
form, with its countenance of intellect and some sadness. Then 
again it faded away, and was lost to my view. 

The scene that followed was in striking contrast with the 
former. 

It was of two persons, a man and woman, both dressed in dark 
garments. He was standing erect, grasping her right wrist, and 
pulling her toward him, with an expression of passion — of anger, 
aa I thought, at her dallying, as well as of desire. She was partly 
seated on the ground, and was half yielding to, half resisting 
him. She had a black vail thrown over her head, which con-, 
cealed her face from him ; but it was exposed to my view, an^ 
she once turned her face toward me, that I might see the 
exprossion. It was a coquettish leer that I saw, that told of her 
intention to yield, yet of the pleasure she took in tantalizing him 
and goading his passions to fury. The countenance, attitude, 
action, all were alluring to the mere sensuous man ; and the two 
pictures represented a striking contrast between physical and 
intellectual beauty. And I was impressed that one was the 
beauty that was to be found only in this sphere ; the other, thafe 
whicli is to be found in the next. . 

In reference to these two allegories also, the explanation was 
given the next day. ■ 

The Brst was intended to represent the pure, bright, caloi^i 
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and grave expression that would mark tlie linman face wlieii all 
the passions were lulled to rest, and the reason made to predom- 
inate. Tlie transient flash of emotion wliich I had witnessed, 
and which had been so speedily followed by serenity and gravity, 
\s'fts intended to show the coinpleto domination of the mind over 
the heart — of the pcaaon over the passions. 

And the picture's returning to rae at my wish, after it had 
begim to fade away, was intended to say to us, that Truth, w4th 
all its purity and brightness, will ever visit us when we earnestly 
desire its presence. 

The last picture, that of the male and female in dark garbs, I 
was tuld, was intended to represent mankind in their present 
physical condition, beset by temptation, and tlie slave of con- 
flicting passions. That which I had seen in the face of the man, 
and had deemed to be Anger, wia, in fact. Remorse. In his 
heart Remorse had already sat down by the side of the Lust that 
was ruling bim. Hereafter that heart would be fully opened to 
my view, that I might Bee what its condition was when thus 
tenanted. 

The black vail of the female was intended to represent Hypoc- 
risy. I had called it Coqncttry, and so it was in the particular 
case. But while she was struggling against the man, and appar- 
ently resisting him with all her might, the black vail hid from 
liim the countenance in which I had read in immistakable 
characters, her willingness, nay, even her desire to yield to him, 
and her joy at thus being able to deceive and torment him. 

November 18, 1B5I. 

I was' in a part ot the City of New York that was unknown to 
me. I was aware, from the general appearances about rae, and 
from tbe streets through which I was borne, what city I was in, 
but this particular spot I had never been in before. 

On tlie comer of two streets that crossed at right anglps, I saw 
an enormous distillery. It was a building whose erection and 
completiim had coat large sums of money. I was close to it, 
and heard tlie soimd of its machinery. It was full of life, and 
bu3tle, and animation, and the work of making what the poor 
lodian jnstlj calls " fire water," went bravely on. Largo quan- 
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titles must have been manufactured, for I saw many men rol1iii|| 
it by the hogshead full in the adjoining Btreete, and into ttM 
warehouses. Tho establishjnent must have been profitable tfll 
itB proprietor, for every thing in it indicated wealth and abo^ 
(lance. 

After remaining there long eiiongh to note these things, I waa^ 
burae along, as by some invisible power, backward, so that aa 
I receded, tlie scene was still in view, and I saw that this maseivtl 
pile, displaying, as it did, the wealth of its owner, was aoi;- 
rounded bj numeroue low and ^^Tetched cabiuB, in which iait' 
workmen resided with their families. I was borne along cloM 
by their doors and windows, and squalid poverty and beastly 
intoxication showed themselves every where to sight and bear- 
ing: parents degraded by want and intemperance, and cluldrea 
growing up in ignorance and depravity. ^ 

Directly, my attention was drawn to a commotion neat tlt9 
distillery. I saw the workmen hurry out of the boildiog, in 
tlieir shirt-sleeves, as if suddenly leaving their work : the laborew 
rolling the hogsheads left their work also, and all, by the imme- 
diate command of their wealthy employer, joined in the hot and 
furious pursuit of sometliing that iled &om them along the street. 
The crowd tore madly along till they caught the object of thoir 
pursuit He was a poor wretch, who, to gratify his insane 
appetite, had stolen a little rum from that abundant store, and 
being caught in the act, nietliought that rich proprietor iutonded 
to punish him severely, in order to warn others against depr^ 
dating upon this precious source of his wealtli. 

I was tlien borne to another part of the town, where I saw a 
large factory for the manufacture of clotli. I did not approach 
the building very near, but in the distance, I saw displayed at 
the windows, rich and gorgeous fabrics, which I took to h% 
Brussels and tapestry carpets. I noticed tho same large and 
massive building as in the last picture, and tho same appearances 
of wealUi in the proprietor. And I saw that it also was bot- 
rounded by the same kind of lowly hovels, tenanted by the 
operatives — the prnducei-s of tliis wealth — and displaying here, 
as there, the privations and wretchedness of poverty. 

And it seemed to me that the manner in which labor 
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managed and coinponsatod, was producing tlie same effect in 
debasing and rendering unliapjiy tlie laborer in both cases, and 
tliat nnrequited toil was ahnust ae bligliting in ita consequences 
as habitual intoxication. 

Dkckmier 7, 1831. 

I waa in a new village, which was just springing up in some 
of the unaottled parts of onr country. A few buildings bad been 
elected, and aomc were occupied. Others were building, and 
tlie materials for them lay scattered about, awaiting the work- 
man's call. I perceived a store erected and in use, some work- 
shops, and several dwellings. The streets on which they were 
erected, were broad, airy, and epaciona. TIio dwellings were 
of two stories, and erected in clustera of three or four together, 
thus forming little neighborhoods or conmiunities, and with 
quite an open space between one cluster and the nest. Tliey 
had their courtyards in front, and their gardens in the rear, and 
I particularly noticed that they had carefidly avoided the van- 
dalism, so common in our new settlements, of cutting down all 
the trees. They had left the fine forest-trees growing in front 
of their houses and along the sides of the streets, s^) that a plea- 
sant shade was cast upon tlio houses and yarda. 

The most important building in the place was tlie school-house. 
It was evident that to tliat had been given the greatest attention, 
and that had been considered of the first moment. The building 
was spacious, and of a neat, but not showy order of architecture, 
and I was impressed tliat the building was not for the purpose 
of instructing children only, but also grown people. 

I was allowed for some time to contemplate the picture, and 
it seemed to me that it was a settlement of mechanics, who had 
retired from the great cities, and intended erecting for them- 
selves a residence which should be comfortable for themselves 
and their families, where they could improve tlieir own minds, 
and have free scope to progress themselves, and advance their 
children in knowledge and virtue, and consequently in happi- 
ness. 

Tlie whole prospect, not only of tlie present, but of the fiiture, 
was very pleasant. 

4e 
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The scene remained until I had carefully viewed it all, and 
learned the lesson it vae intended to teach, and then it faded 
from my view, but not until I had been impressed that the 
inhabitants had calculated that they would save enough in 
health and cost of living, to meet all the additional expense to 
which they might be aubjected, of transportation to and from 
the market of their producta, 

I next found myself viewing a scene which I learned was the 
manliood of the infancy which I had just contemplated. 

Before me waa a beautiful wide street, nearly a mile in length, 
and quite level. On each side of it were the close, compact 
buildings of a populous town. The houses were of various 
bights and orders of architoeturo, as if the convenience and 
taste of the proprietors had been freely consulted and well culti- 
vated. It liad footways as our streets have, on the sides next 
the houses, and a broad carriage-way in the middle. But I was 
struck with the fact that on each side of the carriage-way, and 
Tiear the curb-stone of the sidewalks, there was a strip the wholo 
length of the street paved with flat stones, and that no horses 
were visible, and no horse-vehicle of any kind. 

I saw great numbers of people passing up and down, and 
across the streets, not in such numbers as to create an inconve- 
nient crowd, but enough to give the whole place a lively, ani- 
mated appearance. The people were not hiu-rj'ing to and fro, 
as if driven to death witli an overwhelming pressure of business, 
nor were any of them seen to lay sluggishly by the wayside, aa 
if they were listless and indifferent, and had notiiing to do. 
But all seemed to be moderately and reasonably occupied, and 
to be comfortable and happy. 

I saw no beggars, no rags, no signs of poverty or intemper- 
ance, nor did I see any evidence of groat wealth. Some of tho 
private buildings were, it is true, larger than others, but not so 
as to evince any great disparity in the circumstances of the 
people. All, indeed, seemed to be about on a level, with very 
slight difl'erences in condition. 

Wliile I was gazing on the scene, I saw a locomotive, 
sort of steam-engine, with passengers and goods, coming along 
the street, on the paved strip in the carriage-way ; not ruimiDg 
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on a rail, aft in onr present mode, but on the flat stones. It 
stopped at various places on the way to receive and deposit 
goods and passengers, and it was evident that that was tlie com- 
mon mode of transportation from one part of tLc town to (be 
other. 

Seeing all tliis, I inqnired, " Tliis, tlion, is the age whose 
advent ie epoken of, when animals sliall cease to exist on the 
i-artli !■" But as if to correct tliat error, and also to teach me 
;jiii)tlier lesson, drays appeared in the street, witli and without 
IiorsGs, and a one-horse carriage, as if a physician's, came along 
the street toward me, and turned tlio corner near me, so that I 
could see the driver, and the foiin and fashion of hie apparel, 
iuid of his vehicle. Tlicjwcre veiy much like ours of this day, 
lis were the eurronuding buildings, showing that much time had 
not elapsed — certainly not enough to cause much departure from 
the manners and customs which prevailed at the first founding 
of tJiat pleasant place. 

Tliero was a clieed'nl, clear light resting on tJie scone, and tlic 
temperature was moderate; some of the inhabitants wore over- 
coats, and some did not. 

While I was gazing, some of the people approadied me. Two 
men, one about thirty, and the otlier about ibi-ty ycai-s of age, 
stopped very near mo, and engaged in conversation. Tljcy 
seemed to be very liapjiy, tlie oldest in imrticnlar, who shook liis 
sides in subdued laughter, and nibbed his hands in gi-cat glee. 
Several of the inhabitants spoke to mo. Tliey were grave au»l 
decorous in their deportment — no frivolity was seen anywhere, 
but cheerfulness and quiet earnestness. I saw uinrked diflcrcnces 
in (heir outward physical conformation, about the same that we 
witness every day around us — showing very jilainly that they 
Mere not alt from one not i-emoto ancestor. But in their condi- 
lion in life, their degree of refinement and intelligence, they 
wore very much on a level. 

And I was told, " such is tlio i-esult, even in the second gcnc- 
lation, of labor properly directed." 



MUSINGS. 

BT UBS. LVOT A. UILLINOTON. 

Gk)LD and crimson weave my bower, 

In a woodland lonely, 
Where is neither bud nor flower — 

Autumn's glories only ; 
Softened sunshine rippling o'er 

Brook and mossy bed. 
While the south wind gently stirs 

'Mid the boughs o'erhead. 

Here my soul is full of hope. 

Strong for every duty, 
Yearning from life's glooms to win 

Scenes of tranquil beauty ; 
Here, before hope's da\vning day, 

Glad with peace and pleasure, 
Boding shadows fade away 

Into brightening azure. 

Here is neitlier stir nor sound 

Of the world's commotion, 
But a lulling unto peace 

And a still devotion. 
Spirits of the dead are here. 

And their thrilling token 
Tell me of their presence dear. 

And their love unbroken. 



Dcatli'd no more a dreamless sleep 

With a friglitfiil waking, 
But a sunny sea, whose waves 

O'er life's aliorea are breaking ; 
Each receding billow bears, 

From our oiortsl vision, 
TIiiso whom Go<l hath called to dwell 

In the fields Klysian. 



THE SPIKIT-BORN. 
We are assured that the following poem was dictated by 
Robert Bouthet, from his home in the Spheres, Tlionias L. 
Ilarris being the medium. How far the procesa of infusion, in 
this case, waa different from the ordinary inspirations of genius, 
we may not infallibly know. We deem it possible that all 
living thoughts are bom in the soul from ita direct contact witli 
the Angel-world. The insanity whicli darkened the last years 
of Southey'a mortal life, and his introduction to Paradiae, are 
indicated with great delicacy and poetic effect— Ed, Shektsaji. 

Night overtook me ere my race was mn. 

And Mind, which is the chariot of tiie Soul 
Whose wlieela revolve in radiance like the eiin, 

And utter glorious mnaic, oa they roll 
To the eternal goal, 
With andden shock atood still. I heard the boom 

Of thunders ; many cataracts seemed to pour 
From the invisible mountains ; through the gloom 

Flowed the great watei-a ; then I knew no more 
But this, that Thought waa o'er. 

Aa one who, drowning, feels hia anguish cease, 
And claeps his doom, a pale but gentle bride, 

And gives hia soul to slumber and sweet peace, 
Yet tJirills when living shapes the waves divide, 
And moveth with the tide. 



So einting deep beneath the unknown sea 

Of intellectual sleep, I rested there: 
I knew I was not dead, though soon to be, 

But still alive to love, to loving care, 
To Bunsliine and to prayer, 

And Life, and Death and Immortality, 

EacJi of my being held a Beparate part ; 
Life there as sap within an o'erblown tree ; 

Death there as trost, with intermitting smart; 
But in the secret heart 
The sense of immortality, tlie breath 

Of being indestructible, the trust, 
In Christ, of Enal triumph over death, 

And spiritual blossorning from dust. 
And Heaven with all the just. 

The Soul, like some sweet flower-bud yet unblownf^ 

Lay tranced in beauty in its silent cell ; 
The Spirit slept, hut dreameii of worlds unknown, 

Ab dreams the crysalis within its shell, 
Ere Summer breathes its spell. 
But slumber grew more deep till Morning broke, 

The Sabbath morning of tlie^ holy skies, 
An Angel touched my eyelids and I woke , 

A voice of tenderest love said, "Spirit, rise" — 
I lifted np mine eyes. 

And lo t I was in Faradise. The beams 

Of morning shone o'er landscapes green and gold, 
O'er trees with stai'-like clusters, o'er the streams 

Of crystal, and o'er many a tented fold. 
A Patriarch — as of old 
Melehisedec might have approached a guest — 

Drew near me, as in reverent awe I bent, 
And bade me welcome to the Land of Heat, 

And led me uj>ward, wondering but content, 
Into his milk-white tent 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
POWER OF ABSTRACTION. 

The capacity of the bouI to withdraw itsolf from the aenses, 
and the mental and physical effects known to accompany the 
exercise of that power, will constitute the subject of the present 
chapter. All persons accustomed to reflection are conscious of 
being able to separate the mind, in some degree at least, from 
the sphere of outward sensation and action. The measure of this 
power varies as the peculiarities of original constitution are 
more or leas favorable to its e-xercise, and is inert or operative 
according to tlie t«mperameut, disposition, habits and general 
pursuits of the individual. Of the nature of this power, and the 
magnitude of ita consequences, very few entertain an adequate 
conception. 

To be greatly distinguished in any department of thought, it 
becomes necessary that the theme should engross all the faculties 
of the mind ; and this involves the necessity of their separation 
from other objects, and, in a degree, from the whole sphere of 
sensuous impressions. We may judge of the oxtent '>f the mind's 
abstractifin from the body by the increasing insensibility to out- 
ward objects and circumstances. In proportion as the soul is 
engaged by internal realities, we lose the consciousness of 
external objects, and become insensible to impressions on the 
physical organs. The statesman is lost in the midst of his pro- 
found design ; when oppressd with the nation's care, he heeds 
not the beauty that crowds the gilded avenues of fashionable 
life. The philosopher loses his own individuality in the deeper 
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ennsciousQess of all that ig aronmi and above Lim. Awed ¥; 
tlio sublime presence of Natnre, standing unvailed before 
aagiist ministere, and questioning her living cTscles, he lieoda, 
no more tho petty strifeB of common men. The poet is charmed 
in Ilia reveries. Far away from earth and its groBsnese, he feels 
the pidBes of a lite more spiritnal and divine. An angelitt 
magnetism separates him from the world, aud he is borne away 
to other spheres, and -worlds invisible are dJBclosed to th< 
entranced soul. 

It is only when man is thns separated from the earth-life, thftt 
the eonl gives birth to its noblest creations, and realizes the 
divine in its ideal. TIic Ugliest trnths are only bom in the 
heavens. It is only when the sonl retires to the inmost, and 
receives its impregnation from the forces of angelic life and 
thought, that its conceptions are traly spiritual and divine. 
When the mental energies are divided and dissipated among. a 
variety of outward objects, the mind makes no conquests. M!st 
and darkness gather around the highest subjects of human 
thought. Kinds thus constituted and exercised cause a diverg- 
ence of the light that shineB through them, while others poseess 
a mighty lensic power, nnder which all subjects become lumi- 
nous ; the light of the mental world finds a focal concentration, 
and the aoul bums up the very grossness and darkness which 
obstructed its vision. In all things the intensity of action is 
dependent on the accumulation of forces. The various agents in 
Nature are rendered potent by the processes necessary to con- 
centrate their virtues. Archimedes, tlie groat geometrician of 
antiquity, destroyed a Roman fleet, more than two thousand 
years ago, setting it on fire by tlie glasses with which he concen- 
trated the Btin'a rays. When the electric medium is everywhere 
eqnatiy diffused, its power ia neutralized and we are insensible 
of its presence ; but when powerfully concentrated, it oft«n renda 
the darkest cloud, and reveals to us the glory of flie heavens 
beyond. Thus, wlien tlie mental forces converge, we l>eoonte 
aware of the mind's power; the clouds that vailed tlie deepest 
problems of natnre, break and pass away, and amid the illumi- 
nated mysteries we follow the kindling soul by its track of fire ! 

Those who are profoundly abstracted, are magnetized by tbe 
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angels. Not merely as an agreeal»le fancy, bat rather as a 
solemn and beautiful reality, do wo eutertain and express the 
thought. Some higher intc-lligenee wins the rapt soul away from 
earth, and it dwells with, and becomes a part of, tho lutinite. 
In the ciiarmed hours when we are able to retire from the dull 
sphere of groeaer life, wo think most deeply and trnly. Only 
when earthly sounds are hushed, when earthly scenes grow dim 
and then invisible, do we ascend to the highest heaven of 
thought. Communion with external nature ; tlie investigation 
of her interior laws ; the conactousness of the atill higher spiritual 
realities tliat surround us, end the soul's true worship, are the 
subjects and exercises best adapted to induce this state of mind. 
When wholly absorbed with the material objects and events of 
time, the mind is fettered in its thought. Chained down to earth 
by a material magnetism, it is difficult to rise above the cramped 
plane of artiticial life. For this reason the mind's noblest monu- 
ments liave ever been wrought out from invisible worlds, where, 
vailed forever, are the sources of its highest inspiration. 

Certain pursuits require great concentration of mind ; but it is 
readily granted that otiiers are most successfully prosecuted by 
those who are capable of exercising a kind of Tn^ttal dlffttmon. 
The greatest intensity and power are exidbited when the mental 
energies concenter. I would not speak disrespectfully of any 
claaa of minds, nor designedly undervalue the feeblest effort, if 
well intended ; but among tlie so-called practical men — the men 
who know how to make money, and to keep it? — there is an 
unbecoming disposition to ridicule, as mere dreamers, all who 
entertain an ideal that transcends the dusty walks of vulgar 
lite. It is conceded that those who pursue some miscellaneous 
business — the man who sells goods and the writer of short items 
for the newspaper — would accomplish comparatively little, if 
given to profound mental abstraction, since the successful dis- 
charge of their respective duties is made to depend on the 
facility with wliich the mind passes from one object to another. 
Bnt however indispensable this faculty may be to the man of the 
world, it is seldom associated with the creative energy of 
acknowledged geiiius, or the vast comprehensiveness of the real 
philosopher. The class denominated practical men, may be 
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meu of great rescarcli and careful observation; but they are 
neitlicr distinguiislied for an intuitive perception of truth, nor for 
profound and independent thought. Their phildeophy, if tliey 
have any, is generally fragmentary and superficial. Seldom or 
never admitted into close communion \'ith the hidden principles 
of Nature, tiiey are chiefly qualified to notice her outward 
oxpreesions, while it ie given to other minds to receive her 
sublime oracles. Thus it would seem to be the peculiar province 
of one class to observe and record ; of the other, to reveal and 
create. 

Ajnong the decomposing agents in Nature may be jnaUy com- 
prehended a certain class of minds, gifted with peculiar powetB 
of analysis, and holding a kind of hereditary mastery over the 
great realm of little things. These are often sharp critic», but 
seldom, indeed, has one been a great poet, a profound pliiloBO- 
pher, or a comprehensive historian. To this class of minds the 
Universe is not One, but a disorderly aggregation of separate 
fomiB and distinct entities, sustaining no very intimate relations. 
Another, and as we conceive, a far higher power is necessary in 
grouping the disorganized elements, so as to form them into new 
and living creations. It requires bnt an ordinary medical 
student and a scalpel to dissect a body that only God oould 
create. 

Many of our practical men appear to be materialists, what* 
ever they may bo in fact or in their own estimation, lliey very 
properly esteem the cultivation of potatoes and the growth of 
cotton as matters of universal concern ; but the production of 
ideas and the culture of the soul are deemed to be interesting 
chiefly to divines, metaphysicians, and tlie fraternity of drcamets. 
Tlieeo inveterate utilitarians estimate all things— *not even ex- 
cepting the grace of God and the min.stry of the Angels — by 
their capacity to yield an imjnedjat£ practical result — a result 
that may bo included in the next inventory. The genuine fire 
of Prometheus is worthless, except it will supply the place of 
yW ; and the Muses, are they not all fools, unless Parnassus be 
made a oorn-Jidd.' Such views, however prevalent, have not 
the power to enlist those who are greatly distinguished for inde- 
pendent thought and supersensnal attainments. The man of 
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intuitive nature would ratlier Le nurabercd with dreaniors, than 
loao sight of liie immortality. 

Not only tlie noblest tlioughta are evolved in seasons of greal 
mental abstraction, but tlie mind is made to feel a deeper con- 
aciousnees of its relations to the invisible, and is rendered moro 
susceptible to the influence of spiritnal natnres. Fasting and 
asceticism materially aid in this retirement of the soul from Uit. 
senses. The ancient Prophets and Scere were accustomed to 
seek the wilderness, or some lonely monntain, when they wouhl 
invoke the spiritual presence. Moses withdrew from tlie idola- 
trous multitude into the Mount, where, surrounded by the 
sublimities of Xature and the majesty of Jehovah, he receivetl 
the Law. It was when the Prophet bowed his head and covered 
his face with his mantle, shutting out &om his senses the im- 
pressive symbols of tlio tempest and the lire, that the " still 
small voice" obtained an utterance in his soul. Christ found in 
the desert solitndc the spiritual strength which earthly compan- 
ionship could not afford. Protracted fasting, a home in the 
wilderness, and silent communion with the Spirit-world, servefl 
to diminish his susceptibility to mere physical snifering, and to 
render him strong in spirit and mighty to endure his trial. The 
ancients seem to have boon deeply conscious of the fact, that 
retirement from the world was necessary to the highest functions 
of the spirit, and to all the noblest triumphs of mind. Hence 
the Patriarchs planted groves as places of worship, and preferred 
to perform their religious ritos on the summits of lofty mountains. 
The Dniids, who were held in the greatest venoration by the 
ancient Britons and Gaula, consecrated fJie most desolate scenes 
in nature to the purposes of their religion, and to the education 
of their youth, who were required to retire into caves and the 
deepest recesses of the forest, sometimes for a period of twenty 
years. Manifestly, all these discerned the shadow of the sami- 
great law, and sought to quicken and invigorate the soul by 
withdrawing it trom the scenes of its earthly life. 

Since the mind may govern the distribution of the forces of 
vital motion, it is but natural tliat all the fiuids — and more 
especially that refined anra which pervades the nervons system, 
.tnd ia the agent of its mysterious fnnctiona — should recede from 
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the external eutfaceB of tlie body, whenever the mind is deeplj 
alietrscted. If, in the order of tlio universe, mind be superior to 
matter, wo are authorized to presume that the latter is of neces- 
sity subject to the former. That mind is an ever active force, 
and that matter, separately considered, is inert and deetitiite of 
rhe power of motion, is illustrated by the various phenomena 
which spring from their moat intimate relations. In proportion, 
therefore, as tlie mind is abBtracted, the soneatiunal medium 
must he withdrawn from the cxtremittes of the nerves, and the 
natural sugceptibility of the organs be temporarily suspended. 
But we are not necessarily confined to the argument a priori iu 
the illustration of om- proposition. Facts, cognizable by the 
senses, are disclosed to tiie observation of all, and these l«id us 
to the same general conclnsion. It is well kuo-H-n that whenever 
a state of mental abstraction is induced, it serves to deaden the 
sensibility ta pain, and to diminish the cousciousuess of outward 
danger. When all the powers of the soul are engrossed with 
some one great object or idea, uo room is left for the iatrusion 
of thoughts or purposes of inferior moment. Then earth and 
time, with their gilded treasures and empty honors, are disre- 
garded, and in our transfiguration we forget that we are mortaL 
It can not be necessary to cite a great number of facta in this 
connection. Yet illustrations of the principle are scattered 
tlirough all history. Tlie martyrs of Liberty and Hellgion, 
whose shouta of victory and songs of triumph have risen above 
the discord of war or been heard amidst the crackling fagots 
at the stake, show how regardless mortals arc of danger, how 
almost insensible to pain is man, when the soul is fired by a 
holy enthusiasm, and all its powers consecrated to a sacred 
cause. But not in these pui-suits alone do men experience tliis , 
deadening of the external senses. All persons of atudiout kabUa 
are conscious of a similar lose of physical sensibility, whenever 
the mind is profoundly occupied. Some men possess this power 
of abstraction in a very remarkable degree ; and persons of this 
class have often been greatly distinguished for their boldness 
and originality of thought. Mr. A. J, Davis has long been 
accustomed to exercise this power, ^Hien lost in his internal 
meditations, he is outwardly insensible — at least apparently — 
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80 tliat when addrcRsed in the most commanding voice, he 
reinainB nndisturhcd. Charloa W. LawTence has such B power 
over the agent of Bensation in his own bodj, that, by the mere 
force of Iiifl will, he is able to produce a temporary paralysis, 
and hence, for the time being, to render himself insensible to 
pain. A gentleman, known to many of onr readers, has on 
eoveral occasions, and while addressing an andience, experienced 
an abnormal quickening of the faculties of his mind, accompa- 
nied with a corresponding loss of sensation, bo that all forms of 
persons and other objects within tlie range of his vision, were 
gradually obliterated. While under the influence of this spell, 
ho loses all consciousness of time and place, and speaks with far 
more than his accustomed ease and power. 

Tliat mental abstraction diminishes physical sensibility, and 
renders the mind indifferent to outward objects, and even 
regardless of the body, is forcibly illnstrated in the case of 
Archimodes of Syracuse, to whom we have already referred. 
When his native city was besieged and taken by the Romans, 
Metellus, their commander, desired to spare the life of this dis- 
tinguished man; but, in tlie midst of the conflict, a soldier 
eutered hia apartment and placed a glittering sword to his throat. 
Tiio great geometrician was engaged in the solution of a problem, 
and so deeply absorbed that he remained calm and unawed by 
the certain prospect of deatli. " Ilijld," said he, " but for one 
moment, and my demonstration will be finished !"' But the 
soldier seeing a box, in which Archimedes kept his instruments, 
and thinking it contained gold, was unable to reBist the tempta- 
tion, and killed him on the spot. 

In conclusion, I must speak briefly of the daavgera incidental 
to the exorcise of this power. While a just observance of the 
principle under discussion must impart a divine quickening to 
the stjul, history has recorded many melancholy examples of its 
perversion to the most painful and fatal ends. So great is tlie 
power of mind over the body, that portions of the animal econo- 
my are Bometimes paralyzed by its action, Constant exercise 
of mind, without the use of the senses, not only tends to with- 
draw tlie circulating medium of the nervous system from the 
external surfaces, but, ol' necessity, renders tlie health and life 
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of tlie body insecure. Intense thouglit, if long coutinued, may 
occasion an undue dcturminntion of tlio vital forces and fluids to ' 
the brain, and thua produce congestion or some derangement of [ 
the faciUties. The conditions of mind and body, wliich cause a | 
temporary saspension of sensation, may, if greatly protracted, 
preclude the rcBtoration of the physical function. "We hava ] 
known several autltors who have prematurely lost the sense of , 
hearing, as we believe, from this cause. 

But there are other dangers not less fatal to personal UBefuU 
neas, and far more destructive to tlie interests of society. This 
disposition to withdraw from the world has prompted mauy to 
neglect the ordinary duties of life. Not a few have been tempted 
to fly from all civilized society, and have spent their lives in 
caves and mountains, away from the ills which they had not the 
manhood to meet. It is a raorbid alienation of reason, with a 
sickly disgust of life and all temjioral interestB, that leads to 
these extremes. Neither Nature nor the spirit of Divine wisdom 
can be tJjo incentive to action, when men thus disregard their 
relations to this world, and treat the gifts of God and the bless- 
ings of earth with pious acorn. 

Tlie ascetieieni that prevailed in the early church, and the 
twrporeal inflictions that men in difi'eront ages have voluntarily 
suffered, witness to us how sadly the noblest powers and pri^Tlegea 
may be perverted. Think of old Roger Bacon, the AncboreL 
He lived two years in a hole under a church wall, and at laat, 
dug his own grave with Ms finger-nails ; and all that he might 
escape from the world, and show bis contempt for physical suf- 
fering 1 And Simeon Stylites, distinguished among the Ascetics 
as the renowned pillai"-3aint, what a martyr was he!* There 
may be no more like these, but there arc, yet in the flesh, many 
victims of their own melancholy whims, men whose disgust of 
this laboring world proceeds from a love of indolence and a 

* SimeoD S^lite* was n nntite of Syria. He li'eil during h period of tliirty- 
lana yeari on the top of ■ pillar, gnduali; incroiurog its hight nt he becnnM 
lean in bod; ftiiil Hublimatod in aoul. until he obtained the elevntiuui corporek] 
and spiritual, of some sixty feet. HaTing progreaRcd lo this sublime eiteot, ha 
acquirnl a great reputation as an omcle, and became tlie heoil of a sect. Urn , 
history of which can be distinctly tTHced for more than 500 yeart. 
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fondness for dreaming; gifted souls whose mission is not to 
labor — gifted with vieinns in arm-cliairs, visions of ease projected 
from their own brains — and who, if only their nsefiibiees is to 
be considered, might as well follow the example of the English 
monk. 

Let every friend of progress guard against fanaticism, aiid 
wisely exercise his taculties, that his work may be accomplished, 
and the world bo made better for his having lived. 



TRIBUNALS OF CONCILIATION. 

BY D, M'H AnoN, JK. 

In our Republic, the legal profession poeseesea the power of 
doing good or evil to aii incalculable extent. Its influence 
ramifies throughout the arteries of society. Onr judicial and 
most of onr executive and adminifitrative officers, and many of 
our legislators, are lawyers. JTuch of our social happiness 
depends upon tlieir education and moral character. Yet the 
iuMuences surrounding the advocate at the present day tepd to 
force him into an antagonism to the true society. His position 
is probably more hostile to the advancement of his fellow-men, 
than either of the other so-styled learned professions. These 
influences all tend to deter him from the office of a peace-maker, 
from harmnnizing interests and the passions of his fellow-men, 
and from checking the avaricious pursuit of gain. 

From which of these influences, in the main, does this arise ! 
Is it from his natural depravity, the studies which tit him for his 
avocation, or from any thing that is extrinsic to the doctrines 
ho is taught? A moment's consideration will furnish us with 
what we believe to bo the tnie answer. It is because his emolu- 
ments depend upon the spirit of litigation which may exist in 
his particular sphere, and the extent to which that may be 
developed. Now if his position bo altered so that his emolu- 
ments depend ppoo his prof^oo^l ^er^ce^.a^. s.^oQQUtfttQr^ 
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we apprcUcnd that he will be influenced tnward wlint we coa- 
ccive to be liis true sphere of action. 

We may define tho true fuuctioiiB of the advocate to be 
Judicial ; second, arbitrational ; and third, the Ittgislative. 
would act in a judicial capacity when called upon to detei 
abstract principles of law, which arc to regulate, not the passioiiB 
of men, but the noble pnrauite of the human ial«11ect. Ilis duty 
ia arbitrational when he offers himself as a conciliator, general 
umpire, or referee, to settle differences among men. And it ia 
legislative when he, with a spirit of prescience, forms laws and 
institutions for the exaltation and dignify of labor, the removal 
of influences to vice and crime, and for the leverage of thfl 
wheel of progress. But we do not propose, in tlie present article, 
to consider him in any other light than that of the arbitrator OE 
conciliator. 

It may be demanded, and with some force, too, how can you 
alter human nature ? IIow can you prevent people of litigiona 
temper, when they are injured, from resorting lo the laws of 
their country for redress? How can you prevent the advocate 
from siding with the longest purse, and from acting for his client 
in a way which the stoical philosophy of Paenatiiis and also of 
Cicero has approved ? We answer, by simply laying before the 
advocate and before the suitor some facts and reasonings devel- 
oping what may be their true interests. Were I to say to »' 
lawyer, do good ; do not wrong any one ; advise your client to^ 
the right; do not persecute his adversary ; would I not be met, 
with tlie answer, we do all thai, and yet these Ihings exist? 
Yea ; you do what is the letter of the law, and of the stoical 
philosophy — you are the personation of your client, yet you 
would acorn to act the part of the criminal or the persecutoi 
But iu the judgment of the great First Cause, are you in th 
right path ? are you the peace-maker ? If you are not, it i 
probably not so much your fault, as it is the fault of the state 
society in which you live, and that exista from a vitiated state 
public aentiment on the subject of legal reform. 

We have aroimd us a panoply of judges, advocates, et id o?nn€ 
geniM — the formula and majesty of the law and the courts, and 

yet we spend ninetentha of our time on forms ; that is, eel 

' * : T ,i *■ :■. IP- ■■!( . vA v^a»-ir^M 
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what is the office of a pleading ; what is irrelevant and redim- 
dant ; what is the practice ; and after litigating through the 
ronnd of the trihunols, we ut last, perhaps, arrive at the right, 
and then, forsooth, the suitor is not as well off in morals and in 
fortune, as when he conuneuced. We would rather have the 
conservatism of fifty years ago than the legal refoi-m as at pres- 
ent nnderstood. Tlie forms and ceremonies, and the practical 
operations of that period, tautological and peculiar thongh they 
may have been, were understood, while our present legal reform 
consists of the simplification of the practice, so that every one, 
of " common understanding, may know what is intended ;" and 
ailer the courts have spent fifty years in settling the thousand 
questions which the art or finesse of lawyers now moot, we will 
find ourselves at the starting point — will have been moving in a 
circle. SucJi reform is hut novelty, mere change ; it is but 
deepening or clearing out the channel of the human passions. 

The happiness of society doea not depend upon retribution, or, 
as yonr reformer would have it, justico ; we have no doubt it 
depends upon its opposite, forbearaoee. Society is a compromise, 
wherein members of the social body do yield up portions of their 
natural rights, to the intent that they may the more perfectly 
enjoy the remainder. So ought social ditFerences to be compro- 
mised when an indidgenco in them leads to strife, 

Tlie true legal reformer conciliates ; he desires to end strife, 
for the Di\-ine principle of Love is the spring and ultimate of 
his reforms. Now if we can show it to he the interest of thft 
advocate and of the suitor to end this strife, and to act in a for- 
bearing and conciliating way, we think we shall estabhah our 
position. How then can we do tliis? Lot ua inquire of the 
suitor, suppose we settle your difference with your fellow-man 
in a speedy and harmonious manner, and without ordinary 
forms and costs of a court : would you not be willing to emjiloy 
and compensate an advocate to represent your grievances, and 
secure an acknowledgment of your rights ) Can there bo a 
doubt as to the rational and probable answer to this question '. 
HJid does not the decision guarantee to the advocate that his pro- 
fession is necessary, and may be honorably pursued \ 

On the other band, let us inquire of the advocate, euppoee 
50 
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you found that your bueiness inci-oaBed rapidly by having yonr 
client's differences determined witiiout form or ceremony, in a 
Teek, instead of a year, would yon not advise him to adopt that 
course, and would you not endeavor to conciliate and harmonize 
your client with his adversary? Would you not drop yonr 
fineaee, your chicanery, and honestly strike at the pith of the 
controversy, and have it decided ? We mistake human nature 
if t!ie reply would not be in the affirmative. How, then, is all 
this to be accomplished 1 We answer, by establishing conrts 
of conciliation. Ifankind at the present have a horror of the 
fathomless abyss of the law ; but circumstances compel them to 
resort to it. Yot ninetenths of the litigation which now occn* 
pies our courts, is the result of a want of sufficient discretion at 
the commencement. Men heated by their litigious pasaiona, 
desire legal strife, and lawyers, because it is for their inteieat, 
pander to this desire. But if you can de^Hse a court or tribunal 
wherein they must stand ibr a few momenle— we speak tiguj^ 
lively — before they enter the dim portals of the law, it givea 
them time for reflection — to regain their senses — and they will 
generally desire to have their differences determined by that 
tribunal, because it will be for their interest to do so. And if- 
guch tribunals establish no other good result, they would effect 
much in properly directing that motive-power by which maa 
can, if he will, move the world. 

Some prescient mind, no doubt influenced by the necessity for 
such tribunals, in 1846, cauaed to be inserted in the Oonstitu- 
tion of the State of New York, a provision that Courts of Cott- 
eiliation might, from time to time, be established, the judgment* 
of which would be binding, whenever tlie suitors agreed on sub- 
mitting their differences to the decision of such tribunals ; and im 
1S49 the codifiers of the practice, in their third report, presented 
a synopsis of such a court for legislative action. Tlie legislature, 
however, was not ripe for it, and it stands as yet not enacted. 
As this synopsis presents the general features of a court of cou- 
eiliation, we will now allude to it, 

It provided that any person having a claim ag^st another, 
arieing from any of the causes mentioned in the Act, upon serv- 
ing a citation u]>on his adversary, or upon going voluatarilj 
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■with him before the jndge of conciliation, might state his com- 
plaint or difference to the judge, wlio shonld hear it, and their 
explanations, and then inform tbem of their relative rights and 
dntiee, and endeavor to reconcile their differences. Where- 
upon, if a reconciliation be had, a minnto should be made, and 
signed by tlie parties, the same to be the final termination of the 
matter in controversy, and judgment may or may not be ren- 
dered, B6 the parties agree. 

It may be objected to this, that the system is voluntary, and 
would not effect any thing, because suitors would not, in the 
first instance, agree to submit to the decision of the court of 
conciliation. That principle of volition we deem to be the 
necessary element of its success. People, without being com- 
pelled, now often arbitrate their differences ratlier than resort 
to the law. The Chamber of Commerce in the City of New 
Vork, settles speedily and amicably among the merchants a 
thousand causes of difference in a year, which otherwise 
would be put into the shape of a legal controversy, Man is 
rational and confiding ; he likea to be reasoned with, and 
would have faith in his neighbor. Every man knows some 
worthy citizen to whom he would be willing to leave any of his 
rights for decision. Man, moreover, dclighte in any thing that 
is left to hia pleasure, We will, and hia honor. 

We can refer, iu support of the voluntwy position, to the 
example of these courts in the State of Denmark, wherein they 
were established in the year 1795. In 1.S43, in that country, 
there were 31,338 cases brought before courts of conciliation, of 
which 21,513 were determined, and the parties submitted to the 
judgments. Only 299 were postjioned, and 9,527 were referred 
to the ordinary tribunals of justice, of which but 2,817 were 
proseeuted- 

Tliis is a most beantifnl example, and one illustrative of a 
state of intelligence and independence in the Danes, for which 
we were hardly prepared. At the present time, they are the 
freest people in Northern Europe. 

Now, in recommending courts of conciliation, it will be per- 
ceived that we do not propose to do away entirely with the 
ordinary tribunals of justice. We only mean to resort to the 
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latter as rarely as possible. K we siipiiose tliat the laws for tlio 
collection of Bintplc conti-act debte were abolished, and tlmt all 
other civil causes of difference ehould, in the first instance, be 
referred to the tribunals of conciliation, we then have for tlio 
courts of justice tlie trial of criminal nlfensee, and of such cases 
as are sent to tlicin by Uie tribnnals of conciliation. Tliis, then, 
leaves the courts of justice to their true vocation, that of deter- 
mining abstract qnestions of legal right, constitutional liberty, 
and to the prevention of crime. 

Having thus discussed this subject, let us for a nio/nent tako 
a prescient view of the future of a country wherein tlio land is 
distributed to the landless, where laws for the collection of civil 
contract debts are abolished, the hangman's office unknown, and 
where all administrative, executive, and legislative officers are 
elected by the people, and wherein free trade and tribnnals of 
conciliation exist. Such a country would witness an exemplifi- 
cation of the GoiJJEN Age. Ten years under the practical oper- 
ation of tliese reforms, would advance our nation to tlie higliest 
pitch of earthly liappiness yet attained by man. Every dtizcn 
would sit under his own vino and fig-tree, and clotlio himself in 
tlie beautiful fabrics which an unshackled commerce wonld 
enable him to obtain. He would cultivate his own family soil ; 
he would call for an economical administration of the govern- 
ment, because of the direct taxes he would have to pay } he 
would meet his adversary by the way, and agree with liim 
quickly ; and, in fine, drink in deep draughts from the fountain 
of peace ; and, filled with tlic E}iirit of celestial love, he would 
be fitted to enjoy the manifold bounties which the great and 
benign First Cause has so liberally bestowed. 

Such would be the fruits of these reforms, and out of the 
chaotic mass of progressive elenicuts would be fashioned tha 
beautiful temple of Trutii, wherein all men would delight to 
worship, and receive the lessons of divine wisdom. 

Aronse thyself, sordid advocate, and come forth from the 
slough of selfishness ! Gaze on tliia picture, and respond to Ae 
searching inqtury — Is not all tliia happiness preferable to the 
hellish discord tliat reigns around thee ? And tell me, is not 
thy brother's weal thine own ) 
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SOUL WAKING. 

To S. B. BanTAN, Editor of the Sficklnah : 

Dkak Sie : Ai^or relating, in presence of a company of friends, 
a portion of nij earlier experience of Spiritual Manifestations in 
the fonn of a remarkable vision, which occurred to nie some 
oigliteen years since, you solicited a record of tlie same for pub* 
lication. I now proceed t« comply with your reijuest ; but before 
beginning tlie narrative, allow nie to preface it with a few re- 
marks on the utility of personal experiences in general. 

Although the experience of no one person can be identical 
with that of any other person, and, therefore, can never serve 
as a guide for another, yet there is a grand point or principle 
involved in the epiritual experience of every individual, wliich 
commends even its simplest narrative to the attention of all earn- 
est rainds. That point or principle is, the revelation of a higher 
life to the indvbt^ual consciousness. Each new narrative goee to 
swell the "cloud of witnesses" who testify of this most momen- 
tous fact in the career of human development, and adds another 
memlier to the vast communion of that liigher life. 

Without this personal revelation, it is impossible for any one 
to come forth from the darkness and dominion of mere sensuous 
existence into the light and liberty of true life ; because scnsuons 
existence, in whole and in part, is but an inverse reflection of 
the true or spiritual life. It is well known how grossly we are 
misled by the senses in relation to planetary motion — the 
merely sensuous conception being the exact reverse of the truth 
— as in the relative movement of our earth and the sun. So, 
also, in relation to all truth, the sensuous person occupies an 
inverted position. All his maxims, morals, and principles of 
action are but so many inverse roflectiona of truth. Tell the 
merely sensuous man of the blessednesa to be experienced from 
a fr^nk forgiveneBB of some offender who has done lum. a gross 




injury, and he will treat your euggestioiis with inci-edulity, i 
not contempt ; becauBe he has never been a codbcioub recipient^ 
of the spirit of forgivenese— which is mercy, clemency, good-T 
ness — the all-pervading spirit of the universe — ^the spirit of God.] 
And because he has not been conscious of the esistence of such I 
a spirit, he has not yet " entered into life," but has been tarrj-ing I 
in its outer courts, the senses. Ke Ends delight in revenge rather I 
than in forgiveness ; and, in every other action, his mode of pro- T 
cedure is alike inverted. 

But, with a revelation of spiritual existence, we may make 
onr exoduB from this worse than Egyptian bondage, and enter 
into the true life — not in a moment, as is imagined by a senenons J 
theology — but gradually, through many successive stages, marked I 
hy all the vicissitndes which He between birth and maturity. ' 
The spiritual man must also pass tlirough the stages of infancy, 
cluldhood, and adolescence, to complete manliood ; and in his 
progress he must encounter the severest conflicts, for the scnsuai 
will not accept the rule of the spiritual, without rebellion and a 
terrible strife. Without such conflicts, the fall powers of genuiSA I 
manhood are not evoked, and can not be called into active e 
ciae. Without them we can not be free. The field of these I 
conflicts lies between the present race of professing Chnstiana I 
and tliat eternal rest, concerning which they hare hitherto had 1 
hut the most fentastic dreams — a field wherein tliey will b« I 
thoroughly purified from all aspiiBtiona after indolent ease, { 
whether in this world or any other, as constituting the hasia of | 
heavenly joye. 

Knowing, then, as I do, that the Spiritual ManifestationB of ] 
onr day are thus opening up the way from a false to a true life, I 
I most cheerfully cast into the common treasury of evidence 1 
upon tliie subject the following relation of facts: 



Eighteen years ago, having attained the age of thirty-two, I 
without any definite faith in the immortality of man, I became | 
the subject of a memorable vision, which brouglit the evidence 1 
of spiritual existence home to my most external senses. The 1 
vision occurred while I was thoroughly awake, and was of full i 



five hours duration, commencing abont eleven o'clock at night, 
aud cantiuuing till nearly daylight the next morning. 

Ou tlie night of tlie Figion, I had just retired to bed, in ordi- 
nary health, afler having performed a full day's work at my uBual 
occnpation, when I couimoncod reviewing uiy previous course 
of life — the frequent joumej e 1 had performed in moving from 
place to place ; and saggesting to myself the propriety of be- 
coming settled somewhere, and establishing myself in a perma- 
nent home. Pursuing this train of thought, I was surprised U' 
hear die suggestions of my mind correctly replied to in a dis- 
tinct and audible voice, as if by a person standing near my bed. 
Witliont the least emotion of alarm at snch a novel occurrence, 
I continued to make further suggestions and inquiries, to each 
of which I received satisfactory responses in an audible, friendly, 
and oven affectionate tone of voice. I was convinced tliat the 
voice was a spiritual one, but it did not once occur to me to 
associate its tone and accent with any person, either living or 
dead, whom I had ever known. The apparently disinterested 
fricadship and superior intelligence displayed in the replies, in- 
spired me with tiie utmost confidence, and determined me t<> 
seek to leam something trom my unseen instructor. Accord- 
ingly, after a aeries of questions and answers, I asked if the 
Christian religion is true t Tiiis question seemed to grieve my 
invisible friend, and cause him to withdraw his presence without 
deigning a rejily. I reflected that I should liave known that the 
Christian religion was true, without asking, because I could see 
its peaceful fruits in the lives of some of my friends, and could 
contrast them with the discordant results of atheism in others 
of my acquaintance ; and I concluded within myself that the 
Christian religion is true. My unseen friend then returned, and 
iny mind recurring to the various religious socta and creeds, I 
asked, what does the Cliristian religion teach ? The reply was, 
"Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God." I 
recollected to have heard these words preached from, and to 
have road tliem myself, and they seemed very just and true; but 
now their significance had a fullness and power that I had never 
known. I can express their effect upou me only by saying that 
I visAfUedfuU of a sense of their omnipotent power. In this 
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frame ol" mind I remained some time in reverential awe before 
the contemplation of what I had heard, when at length I perceived 
a sensation as of Elysium, eproading over and pervading erery i 
fiber of my sj-stem, and at the same time heard other voieee, as 
if a company of persona aiipi-oachcd. I soon recognized the 
familiar tone and accent of my deceased mother and several 
others of my departeii relatives and friends, as well as some ■ 
who were stit! living in this world. They addressed me, one at 
a time, and each in a cheering and consoling manner. Among 
them were a brother and sister, who died in infancy ; tliese had 
the prattling, pretty, lisping speech of children, and were gently 
striving with each other as to which should first speak to me ; 
and wliile the sweet strife eonlinned, little Mary said, "■ Do let 
me sing to him the song of Love Divine." After each one of 
tlie company had given some kind message, they retired. I 
seemed to be left alone, when a voice different from any of the 
otliers, inquired if I would like to have a view of Ijeaven? I 
assented, and, hxiking forward, I beheld as it were a curtain 
drawn aside, and before me was a sort of amphitheater, of in- 
definite extent, and a multitude of people with happy, eliining 
faces, some sitting and some standing, but all looking toward 
me. They seemed to have just concluded some musical per- 
formance,' and were about to retire when they beheld me ; and, 
after a moment's silent contemplation, many voices in the assem- 
bly cried ont, " Keep him I keep him !" and the scene instantly 
closed. 

Willie contemplating what had just passed, I heard a voice 
saying, " You vrill now behold the bottomless pit;" and suddenly 
I was enveloped in tliickcst darkness, and the bed on which I 
lay seemed to be sinking. At the first, I liad the conscionsnees 
of being attended by a friendly guide, but as I descended I felt 
myself alone, and an emotion of horror seized me, such aa can 
not be described. Hideous forms of wild beasts and reptiles 
appeared on the sides of the dark abyss, anu I cried out in snp- 
plication for delivery. Still I descended, until below me I saw 
dense elands of smoke, with their black edges illumined by a 
glare of livid light, and from beneath I heard voices of angry 
railing and vituperation, the tonea and accents of which were 
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familiar to my ear, as belon^ng to unhappy personB whom I had 
formerly kuown. At this point, my horror becoming so intcoee, 
I sprang from the bed, and fell prostrate upon my face on the 
floor, crying aloud, in an agony of despair, " How shall I escape 
this torment?" In an instant there appeared before me a lumi- 
nous cross, with a death-head and cross-bones at the foot of it, 
causing me to suddenly spring upon my feet, and to exclaim, 
■' Death and the Beiurrectivii /" wldch I understood as a response 
to my despairing cry. 

At this moment, a friend occupying an adjoining room, who 
had listened for some time to my distress, came in with a light, 
and the scenes of that memorable night were ended. During 
the whole of the vision, I was conscious of being in my own 
room, and of all external objects. My outward senses were in the 
fullest activity. I was not startled or aroused by the approach 
of ray friend, for lua first tap at the door was as well under- 
stood as if I had been expecting his arrival. 

This was the commencement of my experience in spiritual 
manifestations, eighteen years ago. Since that time they have 
been I'rei^ucnt and varied in aspect, so that the recent spiritual phe- 
nomena throughout the country failed to excite either alarm or in- 
credulity in my mind, as they have done and are doing to many 
good people, and especially tliose in good standing in our churches. 
As to what I believe to be the significance of the vision, you have 
it briefly stated in the foregoing prefatory remarks. The two 
opposite scenes of the vision represent the two conflicting^ phasea 
of life — the first, tlie internal or spiritual ; the second, the external 
or sensual. And I would here add, in conclusion, that tlioaa 
who have experienced no conflict between these two a^^pccta of 
life, have not yet entered upon tlio career of progress toward a 
stato of everlasting rest ; and all I have to say to such in this 
connection is, may the spirits rap, and write, and otherwise 
move them, until they awake and begin the work. 
Your friend, 

JOHN WHTTE. 

New-Yohk, Junt 9. 1852. 
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Thai mail has tlie germs of immortality in liim, that this is 
written upon hJs physical constitution, and that his elements and 
powers of life will arise to a spiritual state with enlarged and far- 
Bhooting faculties when the material body falls to dust, are ideas 
almost u 111 versul, and are especially sacred to all Christians, though 
various denominations differ about this immortal creature's 
destiny. Still it is true lliat there are many vigorous, inquiring 
minds who doubt the truth of such doctrines, and a few who 
absolutely deny a future state altogether, though they would tain 
be convinced such ideas are true, for the mind recoils at the 
thought of annihilation. Men demand proof, liowever, of a 
future state, drawn from the constitution of Man, and the powers 
of his being; and they urge, what is evident enough, that if 
there be such an inunortal life in humanity, its latent and dawn- 
ing powers could be traced even in the present existence. TTw 
inmaortal being can surely carry from the body no moi-e tlian 
was in it at the hour of dissolution. If the spirit's iminortalitj 
involves a new creation, the old being will have been annihilated, 
and the identity changed; but if what is now witliiu us be Im- 
mortal, then a future life is the development and perfection of 
what is now possessed. 

They ne-\t inquire, if the spiritual man arises simply as it leaves 
the body, how can it exist or receive ideas in this new life with- 
out the aid of material organs 1 Here is the strong objection 
against such an existence, and one which old-school metaphyBi- 
cians have never met. It is foimded on the well-known tact 
that the decay or premature destruction of the bodily organs, by 
which the mind receives impressions, is death to its sensations. 
Let, for instance, the eye become blind, which is death to one 
of the senses, and the mind — the immortality— can no longer ece, 
but is shut up in a perpetual dungeon. An injury to the organs 
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lof lieariog may forever aliut out all the music of Nature, cut off 
I the nerves wkieli carry the Hensationa of feeling, tagte, and smell- 
Ing to the brain, aud those faculties eeem to bo annihilated. By 
nich means, all the avenues to the spirit could he closed, and it 
Beould never have a sensation, or acquire a new idea. All these 
jorgans and nerves arc left behind, cut off at once, by death. 
How, then, can the soul exist? or if it could, what would that 
dstence be without the power of seeing, hearing, feeling, tast- 
ing, or emelling? The spirit, tliey affirm, lias no such power 
now / hoBce, could carry no such power with it when it leaves 
the body, and such an existence would be a curse ! 

This iron objection is fully met and answered by the well- 
known phenomena of clairvoyance — facts so well known aud 
generally admitted by candid observers, that particular cases 
need not be rel'erred to by way of proof. The writer has often 
Been subjects in this state ; the eyes closed and closely bandaged, 
the ears insensible to the loudest sounds, and the limbs cold and so 
dead that they may bo cut or burned without sensation. Exter- 
nal feeling is for the time being dead. Now the soul rises in the 
exercise of its nobler powers. Its latent energies are awakened, 
and ERNEB LIKE AUB SEsaE appear. Distant scenes are correctly 
described, conversations related, and the human body examined. 
witii all the keen scrutiny of the profoundest anatomist, and 
powers of mind are exhibited by the deeper far superior to what 
he possessed in hia normal or wakeful state, witli all his external 
organs at his own command, now so cold and dead. By these 
experiments, I have known the skeptic often confounded, and 
finally convinced of a fiiture life. 

But why is it that the great leaders of the religious sects turn 
from this demonstration of man's spiritual powers, and deny its 
truth, without inquiry, and are found on the side of the French 
school of philosophers, spurning at this God-^ven light as a 
delusion ; or, if pressed by facts they can not shun, attributing 
tliem to the devil i Paley and Butler were ready to prove the 
existence of a God, and the truth of Kevclatiou from Nature ; and 
tlie constitution of man is the former's crowning argument. 
Their works ai-o part of every clergyman's library. Why, then, 
do we find such a.hc^t coadenmlng this Bublime subject without 
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itioii ? Tliey readily explore all the wondera of the 
Btarry heavens, and press every aetronoraer intO' their service ; 
they dig into the earth with tho geologists, and bring its anwrit- 
ten history forward to prove a creation ; they seize on every 
discovery of the chemist, and study the nature and habits of every 
animal with the naturalist. But their strung-hold is in human 
anatomy and physiology. Here they trace tho handiworks of 
God, and find a fit habitation for a spirit. AVliy, then, are they 
so averse to entering this temple — why hesitate to question its 
immortal tenant 3 • 

Perhaps some wonld say, it is because the answers will not 
confirm, but deny their creeds, the offsprings of ignorance and 
superstition, born in seasons of spiritual night. But I fancy s 
more charitable answer can he found, thongh perhaps this is not 
altogether talse. Various causes may act on different minds. 

All newly-discovered truths must pass the ordeal of opposition 
from the prejudice and self-conceit of those who mold public 
opinion, and are hence unwilling, from pride, so far to admit 
their ignorance as to be taught new ideas by others, and the 
bigotry of the ignorant, to whose mental darkness any new light 
is at first a subject of terror. We can not forget the sufferings 
of Galileo, nor the burning of Priestley's house and valuable 
library. But truth has triumphed, and will again ; for it is 
based on facts, and is Deity's opinion, before which all finite 
intelligence must bow. We may confidently, then, predict that 
the time will eoon come %vhen ^e doctrine of immortality will 
be demonstrated in onr seminaries, and its proofs be a part of 
scientific education. The march of mind requires this. The 
rapid progress of material science, while spiritualism has stood 
Btill, has left the latter far behind; but it is not so to remain. 
Man can not live content with such a gulf between the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual. His nature rec^niroa them to unite in 
harmony ; hence the necessity of a religious system adapted to 
the wants of the age. It is coming, and a clearer light is dawn- 
ing. Now truths ajo before us, inviting attention. How beauti- 
ful is the field before the spiritual philosopher, and how glorious 
the work I It is the redemption of Man from tlie chuns of error 
and the darkness of skepticiam. 
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DONT YOU REMEMBER, MY JUUA DEAR? 

BT H. OLAY PBEUBB. 
Adapted to the popular air of *• Ben Bolt." 

These lines were suggested by the following eloquent exclama- 
tion of an old and dear friend of mine, now burdened with the 
weight of seventy years : " For one thing do I thank my God for 
these Spiritu<d Manifestations; it is the clear, shining, life- 
inspiring testimony which they bear to the immortality of human 
love — ^how, in the might of its purity and devotion, it can still 
triumph over the ravages of death, and the decay of mortality 1" 

I. 

Don't you remember, my Julia dear, 

The wildwood so green where we met — 
Where we lingered in bliss while the twilight crept on, 

And the sunbeams were glimmering yet ? 
We recked not of time, though the tale-telling moon 

Played its " bo-peep " through each creviced vine, 
And the young heart, that pillowed so soft on my breast. 

With its wealth of affection was mine ! 

II. 

But Time's growing shadows, my Julia dear, 

Have shut out the light of those days, 
And e'en the green wildwood has passed from our sight, 

And the birds sing no more in its sprays : 
A dimness has crept o'er thy sunny blue eye. 

And thy ringlets of bright golden sheen — 
Ah I it saddens my heart in this twilight of years, 

When I think of the times that have been. 
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But oh, there are regions, my Julia dear, 
Where the loved ones of youth meet again ; 

And the voices of old, which have died out on earth, 
Shall be tuned to a heavenlier strain 1 

There our spirits shall mingle forever in love, 
As streams that are blended in one — 

Oh, I almost wish, when I think of that time, 

That our wearisome journey was done 1 
Washington, D. C. 



PSYCHOMETRICAL PORTRAITS. 

BY MRS. J. B. METTLER. 

The letters from which Mrs. Mettler gives her psychometrical 
delineations are carefully sealed, before they are forwarded to 
her, and are subsequently returned to us with the seals unbroken, 
accompanied with a transcript of her impressions, in her own 
language. The names of the parties, thus submitted to her 
inspection, are first disclosed to her when the portraits are pub- 
lished. — Ed. 

Isaac T. Hopper. 

lie possesses a clear and decisive mind, and is characterized 
by plainness of heart and manner, accompanied by large order 
and neatness. He can not be otherwise than just and conscien- 
tious in his speech and dealings with men. This would be a 
great part of his religion. He has large benevolence, and is not 
biased in tlie least by sectarian feeling. His hand and sympa- 
thies are ever open and ready to relieve suffering humanity. 
He is a very noble spirit — one that it would be impossible for 
any one coming into his presence to dislike. He has a great 
deal of firmness and decision, and seems always to know how to 
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proceed under 



Hope i 



f large. He ii 



If circiimBtances, 
ecldoin dejected, but always the same. As jou see him to-day, 
so you see him to-morrow. He could not do a wrong deed, and 
should he ever err, he would be extremely mihappy until set 
right again. 

He seems to love the advancement and progress of the age ; 
he would delight in all liuraanitary proceedings ; I should think 
his miud and energies were much engaged in those objects. 

lie has extreme fondness for home and domestic comfort; he 
loves children, and adores woman for her virtues and goodness. 

He possesses very clear calculation, and is fond of accatnula- 
ting, but not for selBsh purposes. He has a fondness for the 
luxuries of life, yet would consider it wrong to live extravagantly. 
He would seem marked for Iiia economy and good judgment. 

He has great fondness for music, and for every thing of a 
reGned nature that tends to elevate the soul. 

He has a very extraordinary memory, and is exceedingly 
interesting and attractive in his conversation. 

Never have I felt the delight and aspiration that I now feel on 
coming into contact with his sphere. He is a good spirit, and 
one whose example it would be well to follow, as he seems like 
a Father in Israel. 



H. H. Tame. 

The wi'iter of the letter which I hold in my band, is a gentle- 
man of active mind and temperament ; his perceptions are inick, 
and yet he is given to reflection. He can theorize, and will 
strive to practice what he professes ; is fond of philosophical 
studies. Wliile he_can apply himself to business, he has a love 
for Bcientitic and literary pursuits. He is a great admirer of 
poetry and oratory, and having a good memory, will be likely 
to quote brilliant thnnghts and fine sentiments, both in writing 
and speaking. He is attractive in person, and would be likely 
to be interesting in conversation; is fond of anecdotes that excita 
mirth, yet loves order and decorum. 

This person is manly and courageous; he is polite and win- 
ning in big manners, conciliating in his address, yet firm and 
decided when his principles are involved. Whatever he receives 
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as tmUi, he will conseientioiiBly rcB])ect and defeD<l — here he U 
fixed and immovable. _ He is sj-mpathetic, lias strong attach- 
mentB for kindred natures — perhaps has a feeling of indifference 
rather than of rescntraent toward others. lie has some cotn- 
hativeness, cliiofly displaj'ed in his mental exercises — in ai^n- 
ment, in which he might be prompted to engage, in order to 
elicit information from others, and to fortify himself. He has a 
way peculiar to himself, and ideas that are original. 

The snbject of these observations has large benevolence, which 
is exercised with discrimination toward the needy and deserving. 
IIo has a great veneration for truth, and will receive it regardleea 
of the channel through whicli it comes. His views are compre- 
hensive, and he has large sympathies and exalted aspirations. 

This person is strongly attached to home, and is kind and 
affectionate to his family ; he loves children and every thing 
that is innocent, and he holds wisdom and virtue in high este^n. 
Morally and socially, he is a model man. 



MAN. 

It is important to remember, that the prcseni condition of 
things may be very different from the iiUifnate design. I have 
seen the rose, when only the thorn appeared. The careless 
traveler was wonnded as he passed that way. When I saw it 
again, there was a sweet flower, that loaded the passing breeze 
with its precious odors. I love to tbinV it is so with man — that 
what is most beautiful in Lis natnre is not, at present, discern- 
ible. It is not yet unfolded to the view ; or, to use the language 
of an Apostle, " it doth not yet appear what we shall be," Mfui 
may now appear to be a thorn in the moral vineyard ; yet there 
is, in his nature, a germ that is destined to nnfold itself in a 
more genial clime. Aa the plant must necessarily pass throngh 
the succesBive stages of previous development, before it bloseoms 
in the sunlight, so the interior faculties of the spirit must be 
progressively unfolded, until the flOnl blooms in the gardeo of 
God, filling the atmosphere with immortal fragrance ! s. b. b. 
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THE TIME AND THE DEMAND. 

Tii£ Present is signalized by an important transition in the 
earthly condition of the race ; one which will ever be distin- 
guished as the beginning of a new Era in the history of Man. 
The most illuminated minds are rapidly ascending to the exalted 
plain of intuition, where the soul no longer follows in a dim, 
earthly light the devious line of induction, but reads with a 
clearer vision the unwritten language of the spiritual universe. 
The chain that once boimd the creature to the domain of physi- 
cal existence is being severed, and we are now approximating 
the sphere of invisible causes with which we are soon to be in 
intimate correspondence. Those who have restricted the Divine 
sanction to a single Book, and have arrogated the exclusive and 
Apostolic authority to expound its mystic lore, are emphatically 
remindqd, by the course of events, that tliere are other sources 
and media of spiritual instruction. While these saintly Kabbis 
are left to nurse their gloomy phantoms, the world will rejoice 
to know that the spirit of Inspiration is not dead and buried, but 
was only silent while men were lost in their selfish and material 
schemes. That spirit still broods over the earth, inspiring the 
loftiest thoughts, and quickening the elements of our humanity 
into a divine life. Inspiration is only restricted by the disposi- 
tion and capacity of the soul 4 it is the gift of all ages^ but espe- 
cially of those periods which are characterized by outward 
simplicity and inward growth. 

. We have looked for the dawning light of the new Day with 

62 
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an interest that lias often won hb from our pillow, and made the 
night-watch the occasion of wakefalnCBs and meditation. That 
intereat increases, with each succeeding hour, as Morning sheds 
I'rom her purple pinions the light of her rising. But whilw we 
rejoice as the day advances, the solemn reflection comes up that 
in proportion to the light of the age must be the responeibility 
ijf its living actors. If ours is a high position, it should inspire 
11 lofty purpose and a noble effort. If we are raised to heaven 
in the sphere of thought, and the means of spiritual cultnre and 
advancement, our modes of action should be correspondingly 
refined and exalted. Our Idea is surpassingly beautiful, but it 
yet awaits the hour of its incarnation. Who shall embody it in 
the glorious forms of a new and Divine Order ? Who shall rear 
the temple and the shrine, and make the principle itself the in- 
liweiling spirit of Institutional Iteform! Our light will be 
measurably concealed, unless a practical result is secured. 
Where, tlien, is the builder who will silence the cavils of skep- 
ticism, and roalizQ the hopes of Iltmianity, by presenting to the 
world in /act, what advanced minds have formed in theory? 
The man who will do this will perform tlie noblest service, for 
which his name and memory will be forever enshrined in the 
liearts of the thousands whose woes ho may remove or alleviate. 
It is not enough to seek spiritual instniction and direction, and 
then go out to follow our old ways ; nor will the earnest man 
sit down and spend his time in merely weaving a fabric such as 

■' dreuma aro made of." 



The true reformer is a working fnan; ho is always moving, aii:i 
woidd not be still even in Heaven. And yet, witli his mighty 
resolve and ceaseless activity, the Reformer of To-day may be 
scarcely equal to tlie work assigned him. The individual may 
fall, if left to battle alone, though the cause may derive new 
strength from the blood and ashes of its martyrs. To render the 
efforts of the Reformer eminently rticcossful, it becomes neces- 
sary to concentrate tlie means and agents at command. Thera 
are latent elements of power, which, if judiciously combined 
and employed, would develop the most startling and beneficial 
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reeiilta. But little, eomparativelj-, can be accomplished wliilft 
we disregard the laws of organic relation and dependence. Nor 
ture, in all the superior gradationB of being, performs her oper- 
ations by organized action. The Life fnnctions everywhere — 
at least within the sphere of human obser^'atiou — depend on an 
organization adapted to promote the ends of tliat existence. 
Until something is done in this way, only those whom fortunt 
has blessed above tlieir fellow8 — and snch as are eiifficiontly 
ethereal to siibsiet on faith — can devote themselves exclusively 
to the [leculiar work to which Nature and their affinities have 
called them. AVe should not fear organization because some 
liave made it the engine of oppression. Men have played the 
tyrant in their individual capacity, and may do so again. Wo 
must not hesitate because the old organisms are dying, since 
they have answered the end of their being, and now only disap- 
pear that the creative genius of the age — sancttlied by a love of 
the divinely beautiful — may people the earth anew. 

Tlie forms of the new creation ivill soon appear, and possess 
the earth; but passive waiting is as powerless as mere oral 
prayer to hasten the time, Tliere must be action, or there can 
be no tramf&rmati.&ti / and the most acceptable petition ever 
offered before tlie supreme Majesty, is that in wliieji the earnest 
soul embodies its aspiration in a great humanitary Wobk. In- 
dolence, selfishness, and hj-pocriey, may profane the cathedral 
worship, but when Uie spirit is ao moved Uiat every fiber of the 
heart is smitten, and each nerve of motion \*il)rates in one groat 
struggle for Man, there is no room to question the sincerity of 
the service. Tliere is such a marked difference between the 
praying and acting of our time, as to awaken the suspicion that 
the chief element in many prayers is the carbonic acid gas 
exhaled from the lungs. But the convulsed nerves, the quiver- 
ing mascles, the tears, tlie sweat, the blood, those constitute a 
libation which only the devout worshiper will ever offer. 

Nature, in every department, perfonns her work by n suc- 
cession of progressive movements, often so gradual as to 
escape observation— and when, occasionally, an extraordinary 
convergence of her forces develops a sudden revolution in the 
forms of material existence, the results are often destructive of 
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property and life. The gentle dewa aiid sliowera clothe Uie 
earth with a vivid bcRuty, but the tempest (ind tlie flood Iea%'e a 
record of niin in their awful march. Wliile Nature, by lier 
prevailing modes, would forbid sudden or spasmodic effort, she 
Baiictions, by unniunbored examples, a. gradual transition. It 
appears to me that those who have labored to institnte a uew 
order of society, have violated the principles of Nature, and dis- 
regarded tlie lessons of experience, in attempting too much at a 
single move. To change the entire structure of society is not 
the work of a day; norcanthe transition be accomplished without 
a suitable preparation of the social elements. Those who aim 
at the vltima^ia, without the appropriate intermediate &tep6, 
are, as we humbly conceive, engaged in an unnatural and revo- 
lutionary movemout which must be productive of confusion 
rather than harmony, 

Wo can not withhold an expression of regret, that we ha'^o 
not some great spirit, baptized with the fire of the divine philos- 
ophy, to guide the whoL'ls of progress. We only require a 
eecond Luther — a man adapted to the time and the movement — 
and a revolution would follow, which, by the diviuitj- of its prin- 
ciples, and the splendor of ita achievements, would darken the 
past, and compared with which, the glory of the Keformatioii 
would disappear, as the moonlight is lost in the etfnlgence of 
Day. 



LANGUAGE. 

If we stop, but for a single moment, to consider the nature and 
mission of Language, we shall be profoundly impressed with the 
consciousness of ite intrinsic importance, and of its intimate 
lelations to the noblest human enterprises. In Language, the 
treasures of human knowledge are chiefly preserved. Tlie dis- 
coveries of science ; the achiovetnents of art ; all human feeling, 
and purpose, and action ; our silent emotions — the tender as w^l 
as tlje terrible ; every thought that hatli vitality in itself; every 
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'leed tlmt is sanctioned by the bouI — all, all may bo rogistereU 
Jicre ; and, perchance, live on for all time. Here the elcmt>n(& 
of all human history are rendered accessible. The divine tlioughts 
i)f ancient Prophets and Seers are incarnated in languagB ; and 
their speech, lilie a perpetual inspiration, yet falls sun-like on 
the kindling souls of men. 

Great thoughts may survive, for a time, in tlie individual 
memory, and noble deeds may live in the sculptured marble, 
Hiere ia a hisUiry of haman thought and endeavor — eloquent 
and impressive indeed — in the monuments that are scattered 
over the surlace of the earth, or concealed in its bosom. Tlio 
cta^sie ti'avcler bows amid tlic i-uiiis of Grecian and Itonian 
temples and palaces, to invoke the spirit of Genios ; but marble 
memorials are perishable, and the noblest of these are fast 
crumbling away. Yet the humble student, in some remote part 
of the world, yet feels, in all its freshness, the inspiration of 
ancient poets and orators, and rejoices that among the monu- 
ments of Greece and Eome, their Language, at least, is immortal. 



OLE BULL. 

It is objected by certain critics that the great Korwegian ia, 
in some respects, deficient in Art, Tliis is not, however, a 
necessary inference from his occasional neglect of what otliers 
may deem requisite to artistic precision. If the perfection of 
art be admitted to consist in the assemblage and harmonious 
distribution of snch forms and qualities as embody the soul's 
highest ideal of beauty, there can surely bo no standard above 
the refined taste of the most giilcd artist. Olo Bull may disre- 
gard ordinary rules, not because he is unequal to the task of 
their critical observance, but for the reasf>n that he i« superior 
to the necfsdtij which dictates such rtdcs. The laws prescribed by 
art are of imman ordination, and can not be superior to the spirit 
of Inspirati<m itself. Men of common minds may not hope to 
attain a liigher excellence tlian what consists in a etrict eon" 
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formity to the accredited laws of muBical compositioD and 1 
execution ; but Olo Bull, in his inspired momentS] rises superior i 
to these, and becomos obedient to that higher law which govema ' 
the noblest efforts of creative Gt-nius. Nor is he less an artist 
on this account, since it demands the most consummate art to 
disregard the requirements of the schools, and iu so doing to 
achieve a more perfect mastery over the cultivated taate and 
eulightoned judgment. A sort of mechanical accuracy i& not, 
in our apprehension, the higliest conceivable excellence. Arbl- 
ti'ftry rules and artistic guides are important to men of ordinary ' 
gil^s, but Inspiration requires no Euch earthly aids, and it know 
uu law above the Spirit that auiniatee its immortal creations. 
Herein consists the true diatinctiou between Ole Bull and the 
critics who complain of his want of artistic precision. 
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LIVES OF THE SEERS. 

Ik selecting subjects for the scries of portraits and biographical 
sketches, in course of publication in The SmcKiNAM, it was never 
our design to exclude jiersons who are still living the life of the 
body ; nor do we propose to follow tlie suggestions of any school 
in philosophy or sect iu religion. Our plan is not restricted by 
these or any similar considerations What if the mental vision 
of some men be eselusivcly adapted to tlie inspection of remote 
objects ; the distant stars ore not more luminous on that account, 
nor yet because they are lar removed trom the jjolnt of observa- 
tion. In gazing at the constellations in the heavens, we need 
not, and indeed we must not, forget the earth on which our lot 
is cast. Onr cotemporaries justly claim a share of our regard, 
and among these we may make choice of several not anticipated 
by the reader. H wa chance to offend the reason or the rever- 
ence of some people, it may be our fault — it may be theirs. 
Great Keformera A^tve come out of Nazareth, and, if others shall 
come hereafter, may we have grace to acknowledge their claims. 
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gen-ily h\av. When tliou dost in slumber lie, Alt tlimgR lore 1h«e, 
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When Ihou wiik>1. (lie sen wJU poiar 
TreMurei for (hee lo the rfiore ; 
And tha eartli. nn<i pUnt. and tree. 
Bring forth fruii uid duna-E for ihcc, 
While the gliiriniii star* abovo 
Shine nn tbee like Irustitig love; 
When thou doat in slumber lie; 
All IhiDgB Idts thee, so do I, 
All thipg* 1dt4 !b«e, ao do L 
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